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THE 


INTERPRETATION 


TURKISH and ARABIC WORDS, 

V 

WHICH 

Ufually occur ih Narratives concerning 
the Ottoman Affairs. 


AL Othman i the name of the Turkifh nation, taken 
from the Emperor Othman *, or Ofman the founder : 
this name is corrupted by the European writers into 
Ottoman. Thus we fay the Ottoman Porte ; the Porte 
meaning the Gate of the Court to the Emperor’s Se¬ 
raglio orPalace. The Turks emphatically call that 
gate, Babi Humayun , the Sublime Porte j Babi Adalit, 
the Gate of Juftice ; Babi Seadet , the Gate of Ma- 
jefty; Babi or Deri Deulet, the Gate of Felicity; 
and many other fuch pompous titles. 

Padijhd , the title given by the Turks to their Emperors, 
which anfwers to the name of Grand Seignor, or 
Sultan. 

Vizir Azem, Supreme Vizir, or Governor. 

Kiehata, Lieutenant, or Deputy to the Vizir. 

Reis Effendi , High Chancellor, ailing alfo as Secretary 
of State. 

Tefterdar, Treafurer of the Empire. 

Ni/hanji Bajbi , Keeper of the Seals, who ftgns the 
Grand Seignor’s name. 

* From Anno Domini I tig, to i j6z. 

a Mufti, 
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Mufti, fignifies, properly. Interpreter of the Law / and 
- is, alfo, the High Prieft. 

Kaimaeam, officiates as locum tenons in the abfence of 
the Vizir Azem. 

Cadiulajkers, Lord Chief Juftices in all cafes: there arc 
only two j one for Europe, and the other for 
Afia. 

Seliffar Ago, Sword Bearer, 

Cohadar Aga, Great Chamberlain, and Mafter of the 
Ward-robe. 

Diulbend Aga, the officer who puts the turban on the 
Grand Seignor. 

Imbrickdar Aga, the officer who brings water to the Sul¬ 
tan for ablutions before prayer. 

Hoje, Tutor to the Sultan in his youth. 

Hckim Bajhi, head Phyfician to the Sultan. Bajhi, appli¬ 
ed to all officers, fignifies the Chief or Head. 

Berber Bajhi , the head Barber. 

Jerrah Bajhi, the head Surgeon. 

Rekabdar Aga, the officer who holds the ftirrup for the 
Sultan to mount his horfe 
Buiuk Imrahor, Great Mafter of the Horfe, 

Kuiuck Imrahor, Second Mafter of the Horfe. 

, Bofanji Bajhi, Superintendant of the Gardens : when 
5 the Grand Signor goes by water, he fleers the boat, of 
, goes before in another to clear the way. 

Kifar Aga, Overfeer of the Ladies, a black Eunuch. 
Hafnadar Bajhi, Private Trea'furer, or Purfe-bearer to 
the Grand Seignor; alfo an Eunuch. 

Hafaky Sultana, the Royal Lady, fee who firft bears a 
fon to the Grand Seignor. 

Valid'e Sultana, the Lady who is Mother of a Prince, and 1 
lives to fee her fon become Emperor. 

Serai, or, as we fay. Seraglio, a large houfe or palace. 
Harem, the women’s apartments in the Seraglio, either 
of the Grand Seignor or of any other man, 

Ichoglans, boys kept together in a college, intended for 
Pages and other officers in the palace. 

Mutpach Emini, Chief of the Sultan’s kitchen. 

Arpah Emini, Purveyorof Barley for the imperial Aabl^s,. 

and officers belonging thereto, 

Muhazi, General Purveyor. 

Chaujhy 
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ChaufitovChiaouxBaJhi, Head or Chief ohheCbemftr, fame 
attend in civil offices ; fome in military, adting as bai¬ 
liffs or as meflengersthis office feems to have an af¬ 
finity with the Great Maflhal of other courts. 

Copigis, Porters to the gates of the feraglio. 

Mohammed, the falfe Prophet, generally called by Eu¬ 
ropean authors Mahomet; the founder of the Maho¬ 
metan Religion. 

tiejtra. The flight of Mahomet from Mecca, which 
has fixed the Mahometan sera, and is reckoned in lu¬ 
nar years, from the year 622 of the Chriftian sera. 

Al Koran , fignifies what ought to he read-, this book was 
delivered by Mahomet to his followers as a divine re¬ 
velation, and ever fince has been confidered as the in¬ 
fallible inftitutes of religion and law. 

Abdeft , the ablution or wafhing before prayers. 

Mifliman, or as we write Mufulman, one of the faith, 
or a true believer. 

Corban, the great facrifice of a number of fheep made by 
the Mahometan pilgrims at the mount Arafata, as 
they approach to Mecca. 

Ramazan or Ramadan , the month of falling, the Lent of 
the Turks 5 it revolves with the moon, as all their 
months are lunar. They ftrictly fall from fun-rifing 
till fun-fet; the nights they pafs in eating and fleep. 

Beiram , the feftivals or rejoicing days. There are two 
great ones obferved by the Turks; the one begins 
when the Ramazan ends,*hs our Eafter follows Lent. 
The feCond is called Chucbuk or Cofban Beiram, the 
the Feftival of Sacrifice, which begins feventy days 
after the former Beiram, and holds three days. 

Jami, aTurkilh temple, privileged for the Friday’s 
devotion. When one is built by an Emperor, it is 
called Sultanjami or Sultanyn. 

Medreie, academies or greater fohools, built neat the 
court of the Jamis. 

Minaret, a (lender and very lofty, round, hollow pillar, 
with flairs,, having one, two, or three external balco¬ 
nies at differentheights, from which the hour of prayer 
is conllantly cried. S. Sophia and the Solimani at 
Conftantinople have, each of them, four Minarets, 
one placed at each corner of their fquares. The tops 
a a of 
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of the Minarets' finilh conical, like bur fpires; and at 
their extreme points they bear gilded crefcents. 

Turbe, a room built near a Jami, for the coffins of a 
Sultan, his Sultanas, and their children. 

Muezins , the criers who, from the balconies of the 
Minarets, cal! aloud to prayers; the tones of their 
voices are very clear and mufical; they fummon to 
prayer five times in the day. 

Mefcbids , letter Temples or Mofches, for daily de¬ 
votion 

Imaum, an ordinary pried. 

Danijhmend, deacons ferving in the Jami. 

Sheikh , Prelate or head of a Jami; the She'tkh of St. So¬ 
phia, at Conftantinople, takes place of all others. 
There are alfo Sheikhs of Dervifhes who preach and ' 
officiate, and are looked upon as holy men. 

Dervifl .>, a Mahometan monk, there are various forts. . 

Nakib , Chief of the Gieen Heads or Emirs, before whom 
they are judged and punifhed ; the word ftribUy fig- 
nifies chief of the-faints. There are two Nakib’s at 
Conftan ti nople, one of S. Sophia, and another of Eiup. 

Emirs , defendants of Fatima, the daughter of Mabi- 
met. The empire fwarms with thefe wretches, who 
often have not bread to eat: they diftinguifh them- 
felves by their green turbans. 

■ j Hadgi, one who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Every true Mufulman thinks himfelf obliged to per¬ 
form it once in his life. 

Divan Chane , a chamber of council where caufes are 
heard, and fuits are tried ; the two principal divans 
or councils of the empire are thofe of the Grand 
Seignor, and the Prime Vizir at Coriftantinopfe. 
They who are admitted to the Sultan’s divan muft 
wear a caftan or robe for the occafion. Sundays and 
Tuefdays are fixed for the Sultan’s divan. Four days 
in the week the Vizir hears caufes, and Thurfday is 
a day, of reft. 

Armakzar , a petition from a whole province or from the 
army. 

Arzuhal , a petition from private perfons. 

TejkierejisEffendis, two fecretaries, or, properly, matters 
ofrequefts belonging to the Prime Vizir-ip the di- 
* ’ van 
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van } the firft {lands on his right-hand, the other oa 
his left. 

Firman , a command of the Grand Seignor. The paff- 
ports granted to travellers are Firmans, to which is 
fet the Turah or fignature of the Sultan. 

Fetvah , the fentence of the Mufti. 

Molaos, an order of men who inherit their character in 
lineal fucceffion; they are fent as judges to prin-r 
cipal cities and towns. 

Ulemas, the Ulema are the whole body of the church- 
men and law. Thefe are properly compofed of the 
t order of Moulahs. 

Cadi , a judge who prefides in towns for a year. 

Ejjfendi , fignifies, noble, learned, and is applied to 
the higheft offices in the ftate, as Mufti E.ffendi, &c, 
Cbelebi, fignifies noble, very noble, and is applied to men 
• of the higheft rank ; but is now loft in the epithet of 
Effendi, adapted fince the conqueft of the Greeks, 
from their language. 

Satijak, a Governor under a Beg, fo a Beg is under a 
- Balhaw, and a Balhaw under a Beglerbeg, 

Beglerbeg, fignifies Prince of Princes, a title given to all 
Vizirs of three Tugs, i. e. Horfe-Tails, There are 
three more efpecially honoured with this appella¬ 
tion, viz. Rumeli Beglerbegi, (who refides at Sophia. 
Anadoli Beglerbegi, who refides at Kutahia ; and Sham 
Beglerbi, who refides at Damafcus. 

Pacha or Boffd. We write the word Balhaw for the 
fake of the pronunciation. This title is given to 
Governors, but differs in dignity. They of the 
the loweft have one Tug, the'nexthave two, and 
thofe of the higheft rank three. 

Pachatyk, the government affigned to a Bafliaw, 

Katib, a Scribe. 

Dragoman, an Interpreter. 

Aga, means Mailer or Commander; fo 'Janizar Aga 
expreffes theofficer whocommands the whole body of 
Janizaries. 

Serder, the Chief of the Janizaries in his diftridl. 

Tengi cheri. This word, which means new foldier, is 
the fame as Janizari ; the body of infantry which 
ferves as the Grand Seignor’s ordinary Militia, is fo 
called. 

Bayrac, 
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Jpayrac, an Enfign or Flag; hence Bayraflar, the En~ 
fign-bearer. 

fipahtlaragafi, the Commander in Chief of the Spahis 
or Horfe-guards of the Grand Seignor. Tbefe arc re¬ 
gularly paid at the Porte; the other cavalry of the 
empire, are Zaim's and Tisnars, and paid by the 
provinces where they are raifed 

$erajkier, the general of the whole army j the name 
and power ceafes when the expedition is at an end. 

Hofpodar, the title of the Princes of Walachia and Mol¬ 
davia : they receive the inveftiture of thofe principa¬ 
lities by a magnificent veil and ftandard given to 
each of them by the Grand Seignor. 

Vayvode , a Sclavonian word for a Governor. 

Topchi Bafcbi, chief of the Gunners, and Mafter of the 
Cannons. 

Bcmbarji Bajbi, Mafter, or Head of the Bombardiers 
and Bombs. 

Gebegys, the Armourers. 

Toptbana Nazyri, Superintendant of the Ordnance. 

Ggpudan Pachp , High Admiral of the Grand Seignor’s 
Fleets. 

f.evendi , a word ufed by the Turks, and corrupted front 
the Italian word Levgnti: it denotes the Marine 
Forces: Greeks and other Chriftians are admitted 
among them, which is not allpvyed in anyothercorp; 
of the Ottoman troops. 

foias, fo the Turks call all the native Chriftian oy 
Jew fubje&s of the Grand Seignor. 

JCharazzi, Tribute-money or Capitation-tax, levied 
on the vaflajs or fubje&s in the Ottoman dominions, 
as Greeks, Jews, &c, 

Hamartis, the Baths or Bagnios, 

Meidan , a great fquare or place for the exercjfes of 
Horfemanftiip. 

Bazar, a market. 

fiezejlyrt, an exchange: in it on each fide are the {hops 
for the various forts of Goods j it forms narrow 
ftreets covered over head ; all the tradefmen who fell 
the fame fort of goqds, are contiguous one tq the 

other. 

Ki-jJc, a fummer-houfe t® a garden. 


IN- 



INTRODUCTION. 


r V A H E author of the following Ob- 
fervations no fooner refolved to 
communicate tl^em to the public, but 
he gave them a curfory revifal, alter¬ 
ing the form of fome, and adding a 
few others ; fo that the work was fent 
to the prefs before he could give it the 
laft hand. He was fenfible that fome 
errors, both inftile and compofition, mull 
be the unavoidable confequences of fo 
hafty a publication; but he appre¬ 
hended, that he who ventures to ap¬ 
pear in print, fliould make truth and 
perfpicuity his chief care; and that if 
he fucceeds fo far as to convey the 
former by the vehicle of the latter, tri- 
a 4 fling 
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fling blemilhes and imperfeXions of 
ftile might be overlooked by a candid 
reader. 

When a man, almoft broken down by 
a conftant life of the pen in bufinefs, ad- 
drefles the public, he apprehends it to be 
a fufiicient difeharge of his duty, if he 
clearly relates thefaXs, and throws out 
fuch reflexions as have naturally occur¬ 
red to him; but he confiders a ferupu- 
lous attention to elegance of ftile as 
by no means eflential in fuch a nar¬ 
rative. He claims a fort of difpenfa- 
tion from the outward forms of drefs, 
and looks upon liimfelf as privileged 
to be loofe * and unadorned. 

Had the author'wrote merely for 
reputation, he would have ftudied ele¬ 
gance of compofition, and well-turned 


* Di&a fa&aque ejus quanto folutiora & quan- 
dam fui negligentiam praeferentia, tanto gratius in 
fpeciem fimplicitatis accipiebantur. Tacit. Ann. 
Jib. xvi. pag. 136. 


periods; 
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periods ; he would have aimed at all 
the refined embelliflimCnts of a pure, 
and claflical flile. But he freely refigns 
the ornaments of rhetoric to thofe, 
who are more follicitous about words 
than things ; who prefer cultivating 
the talents of imagination to the in- 
veftigation of truth; who delight more 
in gathering the flowers of eloquence, 
than in difpelling the clouds of error, 
and the enchantments of delufion. 
However, though he looks upon verbal 
criticifm as below his notice, yet as 
fome expreffions, which to him ap¬ 
peared clear and perfpicuous, have 
been confidered as obfcure and equivo¬ 
cal by others, he has thought proper 
to correct them in the prefent edition. 

The author would here beg leave to 
premife two obfervations : the firft is, 
that thefe general remarks are taken 
entirely from his own knowledge of 
the religion, Sec. of the Turks: had he 

devi- 
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deviated from this point, he muft have 
done like many others, have compiled 
from books, and dealt in hear fay fto- 
ries and fidlion : he did not attempt to 
give a full and complete account of 
an uncommunicative people, conceal¬ 
ed and wrapped up in the veil of their 
own obfcurity. 

The fecond is, that he never af r 
ferted the Turkifli government to be 
perfect, or totally exempt from de- 
fpotifm, but to be much more perfect 
and regular, as well as lefs defpotic, 
than moft writers have reprefen ted it: 
in a word, to be much fuperior with 
regard to the regularity of its form, 
and the juftnefs of its adminiftration, 
p,5 well as much lefs defpotic, than the 
government of fome Chriftian ftates, 

A judicious and elegant writer has, 
however, remarked, that a long re(T 
dence in Turkey, may have fo recon¬ 
ciled 
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died count Marfigli *, and the Author of 
thefe Obfervations, to the country and 
people, as to make them unwilling to 

* Marfigli, ch. vi. Mijit. S{ate of the Turkifh Em*, 
pire, and the author of theObfer. vol. i. pag. 81. differ 
from other writers, who have defcribed the politi¬ 
cal conftitution of that powerful monarchy : A® 
they had opportunity, durjng their lopg refidence in 
Turkey, to obferve the order and juftice confpicuoug 
in feveral departments of adminiftration, they feejn ’ 
unwilling to admit that it Ihould be denominated 
a defpotifm. But when the form of government in 
^ny country is reprefented to be defpotic, this don 
not fuppofe that the power of the monarch is conti? 
nually exerted in adfs of violence, injuftice, and 
cruelty. Under governments of every fpecies, un- 
lefs when fome frantic tyrant happens to hold the 
fceptre, the ordinary adminiftration mult be con¬ 
formable to the principles pf juftice ; and if not 
pdiive in promoting the welfare of the people, can¬ 
not certainly have their deftrudfion for its objedt. 
A ftate in which the fovereign pofiefles the ahfolute 
pommand of a vaft military force, together with the 
(difpofal of an extenfive revenue, in which the peo¬ 
ple have no privileges, and no part either immedi¬ 
ate or remote in legifiacion, in which there is nd 
body of hereditary nobility jealous of their own 
rights and djftindiions, to ftand as an intermediate 
order between the Porte and the people, cannot be 
.diftinguifhed by any name but that of defpotifm. 

admit 
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admit the Turkifli government to be a 
defpotifm on account of the order and 
juftice confpicuous in feveral depart-, 
ments of its adminiftration. 


The reflraints, however, I have mentioned, arifing 
from the ^ Capiculy , and from religion are powerful, 
but they are not fuch as change the nature or deno¬ 
mination of government. When a defpotic prince 
employs an armed force to fupport his authority, he 
commits the fupreme power to their hands ; the prae¬ 
torian bands in Rome dethroned, murdered, and 
exalted princes in the fame wanton manner with 
the foldiery of the Porte at Conftantinople; but 
notwithftanding this, the Roman empire has been 
conftdered by all political writers as polTefling de¬ 
fpotic princes. Robertfon’s Proofs and Illuftrations 
of the Life of Charles V. Note. 42, pag. 388. 

But as there are circumftances which frequently 
obftrucf or defeat the falutary effedb of the beft regu¬ 
lated government, there are others which contribute 
to mitigate the a&s of the mod vicious forms of po¬ 
licy ; there can, indeed, be ( no conftitutional re- 
ftraints on the will of a prince in a defpotic go¬ 
vernment ; but there may be fuch as are acciden¬ 
tal ; abfolute as the Turkifh fultans are,, they feel 
themfelves circumfcribed both by religion, the prin- 

• The Capiculy, i. e. foldiers at the gate, are thofc who are 
upon the originai ( military eftablilhmenr; and include not only 
the janiflaries, but alfo the Boftanjis, and all other bodies of 
toen who are in conllant fervice at the Seraglio. 


Hence, 
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Hence, this fame writer makes this 
remark, “ that when the form of go¬ 
vernment in any country is repre- 
“ fented as defpotic, this does not im- 
“ ply that the power of the monarch 
“ is continually exerted in ads of vio- 
“ lence, injuftice and cruelty.” 

We readily agree with this able 
writer, that' through long refidence in 
a country, and kind, obliging treat¬ 
ment from the government or the 
people, prejudices in favour of that 
country may be ftrongly contraded; 

ciple on which their authority is founded, and by 
the army, the inftrument which they mult employ. 
In order to maintain it, whenever religion inter.pofes, 
the will of the fovereign muft fubmit to its decrees ; 
when the Koran hath prefented any religious rite, 
hath enjoined any moral duty, or hath confirmed by 
its fan&ion any political maxim, the command -of 
the fultan cannot overturn that which an higher au¬ 
thority hath eftablilhed. The chief reftridlion, 
however, on the will of the fovereign is mifufed by 
the military power j an armed force muft furround 
the throne of every defpot, to maintain his authority, 
and to execute his commands. Idem, pag. 189. 

i and 
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and thefe may bias the mind to pafs 
a partial judgment on their govern¬ 
ment, religon, manners, and cuftoms* 
But if, notwithftanding all this cour¬ 
teous treatment, the evidence of truth 
and fa<ft obliges us to difcern the in¬ 
veterate hatred, which the arrogance 
of fuperftitious zeal excites that go¬ 
vernment and people to bear towards 
all who are of a different perfuafion; or 
if, amidft the kindnefs and civility of 
the inhabitants, any inconveniences or 
misfortunes arife from the fame fource 
to ourfelves, our fenfibility on fuch 
occafion muft efface every partial con- 
fideration ; the eyes of the undemand¬ 
ing muft be opened, and fuch a peo* 
pie and government will then appear 
in their true and odious light. 

But were we to wave this reflection, 
the ingenious author muft ftill furely 
admit, that a Jong refidence in any 
country, is mofl likely to enable a care¬ 
ful obferver to acquire a thorough 
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knowledge of its government, manners* 
and cuftoms: fuch obje&s are of too 
complicated and varied a nature for a 
tranfient traveller, and ftill more fo 
for the fpeculative anthor, who is con¬ 
fined to his clofet, and derives all his 
ideas from the relations of fuperficial 
writers. 

It is well known to all who have 
travelled in Turkey, that the Koran, 
which is received as a divine revelation 
by the Turks, is a code of laws be¬ 
tween prince and people, a compact 
binding both, and fealed in heaven* 
A defpotifm y on the contrary, I take 
to be a government in which there 
exifts neither law nor compact, prior 
to the ufurped power of the fovereign; 
a fovereign, on whofe arbitrary will 
the framing, or the execution of laws 
depends, and who is bound neither 
by pOfitive divine injunction, nor com¬ 
pact with the people. If therefore the 
* power 
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power of the Grand Seignor is to A 
certain degree limited and circum- 
fcribed by the Koran, this power 
comes fo far Ihort of defpotifm. If, 
moreover, a fuccellion of thofe princes 
have fcrupuloufly and religioufly ad¬ 
hered to that limitation, as from a long 
refidence under that government has 
been obferved, furely the inference is 
juft, that the Turkifti government is a 
fpecies of limited monarchy, at leafl: 
not an abfolute defpotifm. 

The monarch moft limited by law 
or compact, may venture to tranfgrefs 
and break through the limitation ; and 
yet the obligatory law, or compadt, 
ft ill exifts: to determine therefore whe¬ 
ther a government is properly deno¬ 
minated a defpotifm, or not, the quef- 
tion is not whether adls of injuftice 
and cruelty are conftantly or occafion- 
ally exerted? But whether the mo¬ 
narch is really limited by law or com- 
padt ? To 
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To argue from right to fa<5t, can 
neither be looked upon as juft or con- 
clufive ; the abufe of a law, or com¬ 
pact by force, by craft, or by any 
other means, cannot weaken its ori¬ 
ginal obligation ; if it be a divine law, 
it muft continue eternally obligatory; 
and if a compaft between- parties it 
muft remain in force, till diffblved by 
mutual confent. 

“But then, continues our author, a 
“ ftate in which the fovereign has the 
“ abfolute command of a vail military 
“ force, as alfo an extenfive revenue at 
“ his difpofal, in which the people have 
“ no privileges, and no (hare, either im- 
“ mediate or -remote, in legiflation, in 
“ which there is no body of hereditary 
“ nobility jealous of their rights and 
“ diftintftions, to ftand as an interme- 
“ diate order between the prince and 
« the people, cannot be called by any 
b “ other 
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f: other name than that of a de* 
fpotifm.” 

Even if we fliould admit, that when 
all thefe feveral conditions are want¬ 
ing in a government, fuch govern- 
ment may be denominaied a defpo- 
tifm; wemavjuftly maintain notwith- 
ftanding, that theTurkifh empire does 
not fall under this predicament. 
With regard to the firft part of the 
argument, viz. the Grand Signor’s 
abfolute power over a vaft army; I 
muft obferve, by way of explaining 
what I have advanced concerning the 
military eftablifliment in Turkey, that 
the Handing army in that empire is 
but inconfiderable, and that the fove- 
reign’s power over it is by no means 
ftbfolute; that of confequence fueh 
an army is far from being an in- 
ftrument fuited to the purpofes of de- 

Th$ 
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The JanifTaries, it is true, are faid 
to amount to 200,000; fome fwell 
them to 300,000, and the mufter- 
rolls may contain very great num¬ 
bers but it fhould be taken into con- 
fideration, that not only at Conftan- 
tinople, but in all the frontier gar- 
rifons, there are multitudes who give 
money to get their names enrolled, in 
order to enjoy the privileges and im¬ 
munities of that refpedlable corps, 
to be free of that city, to work at 
manual trades, to have, a right to o- 
pen /hops, to keep flails, or engage in 
commerce; thefe, however, receive 
no pay, and are at liberty to withdraw 
their names whenever they think pro¬ 
per ; thus circumftanced, they are 
volunteers. It is not therefore pofii- 
ble to afcertain the precife number of 
Januaries, which can be denominated 
3 Handing army ; in this refpedi: nei- 
b 2 ther 
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ther Solyman the lawgiver’s canpn 
nor the rolls, can he of any fervice to 
us. The only way to form a juft ef- 
timate in this affair, is to take into 
confideration the pay diftributed to the 
Janiflfaries throughout the whole em¬ 
pire in the fpace of fix months: it 
amounts to 2400 purfes, or 1 5 0,0 o o 1. 
with regard to the fum, there can be 
no miftake, becaufe we fee it told out 
and paid to each chamber at the Di¬ 
van. Now if we fuppofe that the pay 
of the ftaff, and all other officers and 
private men may be eftimated upon 
an average at three pence a day, we 
fliall not find above 60,000 Janiflaries 
in conftant pay, throughout the vaft 
extent of the empire. But even this 


* This bools of laws was publilhed by Solyman, 
the Magnificent, and entitled Kanun Nameh, 
that is, the Book of. Regulations, containing the 
expences of the Turkilh government. 
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p is often greatly reduced by a- 
bufes and conceflions, as it appeared 
at the execution of the Kljlar-Jga, or 
Chief of the black eunuchs, in the 
year 1752. 

The young {lave, Solyman Aga, a- 
vailing himfelf of the ufurped credit 
bf his matter, appropriated to his own 
ufe the pay of 8000 Jdniflaries 5 and 
it is notorious that feveral great men 
obtain it for their fervants, who, in time 
of war, never join the army. Add to 
this, that amongtt the Whole numbers, 
who in time of peace receive their 
pay, near one fourth are invalids, in¬ 
capable of military fervice. 

But the numerous armies attributed 
to the Turks, are by no means made 
up entirely of Janiflaries ; the latter 
conftitute but an inconfiderable num¬ 
ber of them in comparifon. Upon a 
declaration of war, all the inhabitants 
b 3 , . of 
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of each diftridt from i 6 to 6 o are 
fummoned to join the flandard of 
their Bafhaw, and to rendezvous 
at a certain place. Thofe who ap¬ 
prove of the war, or who like 
their commanders, join the army, 
but are not obliged to ferve out 
a campaign ; they flay or return 
as their fancy or inclination diredts. 
The very Janiflaries themfelves adt 
on the fame principle: I was told 
by a Biradlar, or enfign of the Janifla¬ 
ries, that after the defeat at Choc- 
zim by the Ruffians in the laft War, 
he fled from his colours, and return¬ 
ed to his own habitation ; and that 
this was their conftant pradtice. 

The real army of the Grand Sig¬ 
nor is therefore to be confidered as 
compofed of the people, who confli- 
tute four or five to one of the corps 
that is kept upon the eftablifhmenr. 

Nor 
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Nor can any of thofc Janifiaries in 
pay be diftinguifhed from the peo¬ 
ple ; they are not in the courfe of the 
longeft peace either difciplined or re¬ 
viewed ; nay, it cannot be faid, that 
they are even embodied. 

The Turkifh horfe confiding of the 
Spahis, who are regularly paid, and 
the Zayms and the Timais, who are 
poflefled of military tenures, are not 
under a difcipline more ftritft; for 
when they are called upon to ferve, 
they, can have recourfe to evafions as 
eafily as the others *, they repair to 
the camp, juft make their appear¬ 
ance, are enrolled, and a few days 
after return to their own homes. How 
little then can the principal ends of 
defpotifm be anfwered by a vaft ar¬ 
my, which the public revenue is 
hardly capable of putting in mo¬ 
tion ? The influence of money may 

b 4 indeed 
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indeed excite an inconfiderable num¬ 
ber of banditti, to join in fupport- 
ing a defpot for a time; but as the 
bulk of the militia confifts of the peo¬ 
ple themfelves, and as they are as 
well trained to arms as any of the 
regulars in pay, what can the moft 
arbitrary government expert, but to 
be controlled and oppofed by thofe, 
whom it would endeavour to make 
the tools and inftruments of oppref- 
fion and tyrannic fway ? It is indeed 
evident in fa£f, that an army thu& 
compofed of the body of the people, 
is a powerful check upon the Grand 
Signor, and his mipifters themfelves 
in all their proceedings. The author 
admits this with regard to thofe he 
calls Capiculy, but thefe are in every 
refpedt in the fame predicament witli 
the reft of the army. 


From 
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From what has been faid, it ap¬ 
pears that thefe troops are by no means 
upon the fame footing with the Prse- 
torian guards. The former, 1 will 
take it upon me to affirm, never of 
themfelves depofed a fingle prince of 
their own, from Ottoman to the pre- 
fent Muftapha. But there is another 
order of men in the ftate more dan¬ 
gerous, to the fovereign; thefe have, 
by their intrigues and fecret machina¬ 
tions, been the fomenters of every re¬ 
bellion ; their combinations are truly 
formidable to the prince; as they have 
the higheft credit and influence with 
the people and the foldiery, whofe paf- 
fions they can in a moment inflame 
to a degree of phrenzy, and render 
them fit inftruments to execute their 
pernicious defigns. 

To elucidate this point more tho¬ 
roughly, we fhall proceed to examine 
the other part of our author’s obfer- 


vation. 
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vatioft. The people in Turkey, if is 
true, have no (hare immediate or re- 
more in Iegiflation ; they are excluded 
from this by the original compact in 
the Koran, which has eftablifhed all 
their privileges, fecured their perfons 
and properties, and afcertained the ex¬ 
tent of their rights ; fhould they hap¬ 
pen not to be fufficiently extenfive to 
anfwer the. end of abfolute liberty, (if 
fuch a thing be compatible with go¬ 
vernment,) they ferve, however, as a 
barrier and fence againft the monarch’s 
exertion of power, directed by his 
pleafure and will ; and point out the 
right of refiftance, when he exceeds 
the due limits of his authority. The 
faft is therefore, that though the people 
have no {hare, either immediate or re¬ 
mote, in the Iegiflation ; they have the 
Ulema *, (a circumftance which feems 

* Among thefe the order of the Moulahs are 
the chief; the Cadis are alfo a part, but never rife. 
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to efcape the ingenious author’s know¬ 
ledge) composed of all the members of 
the church or law ; a body of men 
equal, if not fuperior to any nobility, 
jealous of their rights and privileges, 
and who (land as an intermediate or¬ 
der between the prince and people. 
Among thefe, the order of Moulahs 
are the chief, being alfo hereditary; 
they derive their authority from Hea¬ 
ven and the Koran, and confider it of 
courfe to be as well founded as that 
of the Grand Signor: they may be 
called the perpetual and hereditary 
guardians of the religion and laws of 
the empire -, their perfons are facred, 
and they have a power, which they 
often exert, to oppofe the prince’s mea- 
fures with impunity. Thefe fepa- 
rately, (though their influence is 

higher, whereas the former become Cadiulaf- 
kiers, or chief juftices, and Muftis. 
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much ftronger when the whole bod^ 
confpires, and is adtuated by the fame 
views,) can, by availing themfelves 
of the implicit refpedt of the people 
and the foldiery, roufe them to arms, 
mark out the point .of limitatiori 
tranfgrefled by the prince, and pro¬ 
ceed to a formal depofition ; nay, of 
ftich high importance is this interme¬ 
diate power in the ftate, that a Grand 
Signor can never be depofed without 
their concurrence. 

Out of this hereditary order the 
Mufti is chofen, and can be taken from 
no other; to this body the Grand 
Signor appeals for a fandtion in every 
important adt of ftate, whether rela¬ 
tive to peace or war; and in every 
criminal caufe, even in thofe in. which 
his own fervants are concerned, he 
cannot take the life of a fingle fub- 
jedt, without the Mufti’s decree : their 

defcen- 
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flefcendants are all Moulahs; they ad¬ 
mit no one into their order that is not 
recommended by fome extraordinary 
merit or favour; not even of the firft 
Bafliaws’s family, except one perhaps 
in a century, and then not without 
fome foundation or claim. 

A late declaration furnifhes us with 
a linking proof of their weight and 
importance in this government. At 
the laft treaty of Belgrade *, the mi- 

* Les miniftres Turcs vouloient, que cette ex¬ 
plication vint des puiffances ailiees, ou dire&ement, 
ou par le canal de la France. C’etoit moins de leur 
part une affaire de dclicettejfe , qu’ une neceifite at¬ 
taches a leur fituation. IIs difoient a ce fujet, que 
leur governement etoit plus republican, qu’on ne 
penfoit; qu’ a Peterfburg, ou Vienne la decifion 
des affaires dependoic uniquement d’une ou de deux 
tetes, qui dans leur cabinet prenoient leur parti, 
fans etre comptables a perfonne ; qu’ a Conftantino- 
ple au contraire, quelque defpotique que fut le 
Grand Seigneur, il ne pouvoit foufcrire a un projet 
de paix, fans l’^vis du Mufti et le confentement des 
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nifters of the Porte declared to the 
French ambaffador the grand arcanum 
of their government, namely, that it 
was in part^ republican ; that the 
Grand Seignor could not offer preli¬ 
minaries of peace without the con¬ 
currence of the Moulahs, and that to 
unite fo many different' fentiments 
was fo difficult a point, that he could 
not hope to fucceed, however defpotic 
he might be fuppofed. I likewife re¬ 
member, that the fame Kiflar-Aga, 
who was beheaded in 175 2, com- 

gens de loi; que ce feroit tenter rimpoffib.e, que 
tie vouloir concilier tant de tetes, pour la forma¬ 
tion d’un projet de paix ’ncertain et dependant de 
I’acceptation des autres parti -S belligerantes j que 
tout ce qu’on pourroit efperer de plus heureux, c’e- 
toit de parvenir a la reunion de tant d’efprits dif- 
ferens ftir ce plan du traite ou les prelimin'aires, 
lorfqu’ il feroit arrete et prefentd au divan avec 
certitude d’ etre accepte par les enemis de la Porte. 
Hift. des Negotiations pour la Paix conclue a Bel- 
g'ade, Paris, 1768, v. i. p. 157. 
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plained to an Englifh merchant, that 
thofe cotton heads (meaning the Mou- 
lahs) curbed the Grand Seignor’s power, 
and his, andboafted of the mighty mat¬ 
ters they would do, if they could once 
get rid of them: they indeed at laft 
were the caufe of his being publicly 
executed for his tyrannical adminiftra- 
tion, and repeated violation of their 
Jaws. 

From the original compact in the 
Koran, and the other circumftances 
that have been laid before the reader, 
it may, I think, be reafonably inferred, 
that if the Turkifh empire be not in 
every refped a limited monarchy, it 
borders upon that kind of government; 
and that there are degrees at leaft, of 
limitatiqn in its fovereignty, no one 
furely can deny. 

France and Spain have originally 
Jjad degrees of limitation in their con- 

ftitutions, 
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ditutions, the one by the dates and no¬ 
tables, the other by their cortes. Re¬ 
publics, which are thought to be in 
fomemeafurefree, confine that freedom 
within fuch narrow limits, that it is 
difficult to afcertain the barrier between 
their power and defpotifmj they 
would, however, take it for a high 
affront, were they to be confidered in 
any other light but that of free, and 
confequently limited dates. A circle 
of a fmall diameter is not lefs a cir¬ 
cle, than one of a greater; but if we 
make our own form of government 
the dandard of a limited monarchy, as 
Dr. Robertfon feems to have done, we 
lhali find it a model not to be fur-^ 
paffed, and the only complete 'fyftem 
of government in the univerfe. 


OBSER- 
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CHAP. i. 

*fhe Difficulty of obtaining information iri 
Turky—-CbaraSler of the Turks. 

W ' RITERS who never vifited 
foreign * countries, and tra¬ 
vellers t Who have run thro’ 
immenfe regions with fleeting pace, 
have given us long accounts of vari¬ 
ous couhtries and people* evidently 

* Melchifedeck Thevenot, librarian to the French 
king, was never out of Europe. Gemelli Carreri, 
a Neapolitan gentleman, vvho, for many years, ne¬ 
ver quitted his chamber, being confined by a te¬ 
dious indifpofition, amufed himfelf with writing a 
voyage round the world * giving characters of 
Ineri, Slid deferiptioris of countries, as if he had 
really vifited them. 

-j- Tournefort, Paul Lucas, Pococke, &c. 
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collected from the idle reports and ab- 
furd traditions of the ignorant vulgar, 
from whom only they could have 
received thofe relations, which we fee 
accumulated with fuch undifcerning 
credulity. 

The Turks have abundantly fhared 
this treatment: without taking notice 
therefore of what even the beft inform* 
cd authors may have wrote, I fhall lay 
before the reader fome ftiort obferva- 
tions and general ftri&ures on the re¬ 
ligion, law, government, and man¬ 
ners of that people, which have reach¬ 
ed my own knowledge. If what I 
advance has no other merit, it will at 
Jeaft have that of ftrift veracity. 

' It is extremely difficult to come at 
information in Turky; enquiries give 
difguft. The Mahometan law is fo 
ftri& and pofitive, that it confines, 
and binds the undemanding of its fee- 
taries within the narrow limits of what 
7 the 
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'the Koran teaches ; and renders theih 
incommunicable with the reft of man¬ 
kind ; efpecially on the fubjeCt of re¬ 
ligion, or of their own cuftoms* 
Strangers who do not, and Cannot per¬ 
fectly underftand the language, mult 
convetfe by interpreters; but thefe 
dare not enter into enquiries they think 
will give the leaft offence: on fuch 
fubjeCls, therefore, they never do, nor 
Will interpret} if they are prefled, eva- 
fion is their refuge, and both the ques¬ 
tion they make* and the anfwer they 
return, will be entirely of their own 
invention* 

It may then be alkecl, how are we 
to be informed in Turky ? I muft an¬ 
fwer, very imperfectly. A long and 
continued refidence in that country, 
many connections and dependencies a- 
mongft different ranks of people, may 
lead us to Some truth; but certain it 
is, that we have hitherto had but very 
£ a imper- 
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lmperfe& accounts of- their- govern-* 

ment or their manners,- 

To trace the correct outline of any 
national character, is, I am fenfible, a 
difficult talk ; of the .Turks Ihave pre- 

k S'*-r 

miled it is peculiarly jo: I lhall ne¬ 
vertheless make the attempt. 

The Turks are in general a fagacious 
people; in the purfuit of their own 
intereft, or fortune, their attention is 
fixt on one objeft, and they perfevere 
with great fteadinefs until they attain 
their, purpole. They appear in the 
common intercourse of life to be 
courteous and humane, and by no 
means void of Sentiments of gratitude: 
perhaps 'fome,* £r all thefe virtues, 
^Sen^tended towards Chriftians, are 
pra&j^d. .with, a view tq their own 

• - ? ^ •* w in 

gmoluc^ent/ Intereft fegulates their 
jponduft throughput^ where that be- 
comes an objeft^of competition, all at¬ 
tachment of friendlhip; all. ties of con- 

fanguinity 
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fanguinity are diffolved ; they become 
defperate, no barrier can flop their 
purfuit, or abate their rancour towards 
their competitors. _In their tempers 
they are rather hypochondriac, grave, 
fedate, arid pafiive ; but when agitated, 
by paffion, furious, raging, ungovern¬ 
able; deep diifemblers; jealous, fuf- 
picious*, arid vindictive beyond con- 


. $. The Zonanas, famous Jews, refiding at Con- 
ftantinople, are purveyors to the whole body of Ja« 
niflaries throughout the empire ; receive all their 
monies, fupply them with all neceffaries, J S^van«e cafh 
to their Agas'i to all theirofficebn and-even ?o the' 
common men, Thefather 6f the prefent ^onana had 
the fame employment; he lived to a very advanced aeel 


feals conferred on,him as. Viziri raifed;h"jrnCelf fiprii 
a low beginning two and. twenty years before Jte 
attained this dignity^ he was an ordinary Kcitib, or 
fcribe, to that militia ; at which time,* on foipe,. djf- 

* ' ^ , • . v. . . /v * • f ■ > **' - v \ 

pute of intereft with Zonana, he declared, with- vi- 
dent affeveration, that if he ever had it in-his 
jjpvyer, Zonana’s head fhould be the firft he would 
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ception $ perpetuating revenge through 
fucceflive generations. In matters of 
religion, they are tenacious, fuperci- 
lious, and morofe. 

t 

ffrike off: he had been but a few days Vizir, be¬ 
fore he accordingly executed his purpofe. Time 
could not mitigate his revenge; he took the old 
man’s head off even at the rifk of his own fecurity; 
for fo great was the affeftion the Janiffaries bore to 
$£onana, it was thought this aft of violence might 
caufe a rebellion. 

Turks have been known to come from the fron¬ 
tiers of Perfia into Afia Minor, and Thrace, to re¬ 
venge the death of a grandfather, uncle, or cou- 
fin, many years after the offence has been commit¬ 
ted. It is ufual for the parent to remind his child, 
and the uncle his nephew, of any injury their family 
or relations have fuffered, and excite them continually 
to revenge. J wifli it were not true, that in many 
of the Greek iflands, among thofe who call them- 
felves Chriftians, the fame praftice is prevalent. 

The chriftian Dragomans , or interpreters, are un¬ 
commonly generous to the meaneft, and the molt in* 
digent Turk, treating them with deference and po« 
litenefs: when the reafonis alked, they tell you, they 
have feen fo many, from the very lowed, rife to the 
higheft ftations, that it is neceffary to guard againft 
their revenge ; in truth they fear them j education 
gpd oifervation lead them to it. 
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CHAP. It. 

Of tie Mahometan religion—and the 'pilgri¬ 
mage to Mecca . 

AMONG the many lingular and 
^ whimfical conceits of a * mo¬ 
dern writer, we meet with fome perti¬ 
nent remarks and fhrewd obfervations, 
not always indeed his own; he tells 
us, u that to judge properly of reli- 
“ gion, we muft not take it from the 
“ books of thofe who profefs it ; we 
“ muft fee how it is pracftifed in a coun- 
“ try where it is eftabliftied; we Ihall 
“ there find it a very different thing : 
M each has its traditions, peculiar in- 
“ terpretations, cuftoms, prejudices j 
« thefe make the very ellence of their 

* J. J. Roufteau, Em. liv. iv. 

B 4 “ faith. 
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f< faith, and muft be combined with 
what their books profefs, before 
we can be able to judge of it.” 

To afcertain, therefore, the true fpi- 
yit of Mahometanifm, we mull; appeal 
to an impartial obfervation of the real 
influence it has on the pra&ice of its 
followers. 

The Mahometan belief at firfl figh| 
appears extremely Ample : what they 
firfl require from a profelyte to their 
religion, is folely the repetition of a 
fhort creed: jillah il Allah , Muhampd re foul 
Allah ; that is, “ There is but one God, 
“ and Mahomet^is his prophet.” He 
is then confirnl TN^y ablution and a 
fhort prayer, al. jflKnus received into 
the number of trae believers. Cir ■? 
eumcifion generally follows. 

Hence fome have pretended, and 
many might be led to think, that it is 
a religion by no means clafliing vio¬ 
lently with reafon > the great balls on 

which 
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which it is founded being the unity of 
the Deity. 

But thi3 plaufible initiation is only 
a firft flep, from whence the convert 
mull plunge into the belief of all the 
abfurdities of the Koran, every article 
of which he muft receive as revelation 
from God, written in heaven, and fent 
down by the Almighty in mercy to his 
chofen people. He muft firmly profefs 
that repeating this revelation fo many 
finies a year, obferving rigoroufly the 
faft of Ramazan , performing ablu¬ 
tions * on different parts of the body, 
carefully extending them to certain 
fpaces and critical proportions j going 


* A Reis Effendl , or fecretary of ftate, reputed of 
great ability and learning, fent for a Chriftian Dragc- 
vian , or interpreter, on very urgent bufinefs; he at¬ 
tended, and found the fecretary deeply engaged in 
difpute with his foiy-in-law on the important quef- 
tion, to what exa£t height their hands or arms, feet 
pr legs, fliould be walhed, to render themfelves truly 
acceptable to God ? 


the 
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tlie pilgrimage to Mecca; drink¬ 
ing a portion of water, in which their 
prophet’s old f robe has been dipt j re¬ 
peating fome, or the whole, of the 
ninety-nine names of the different at¬ 
tributes of the Deity, on a firing of 
ninety-nine beads; are all devotional 
duties, fo effentially neceffary to a true 
believer, that without them the pureft 
heart and the fincereft faith are infuf- 
ficient to recommend him to divine fa- 
vour ; thefe pra&ices he likewife holds 
to be the efficacious and the indifpen- 
fible means, to atone for all his crimes 
and immoralities. 

; Such abfurdities might be looked 
on as inventions contrived by Maho¬ 
met, merely to amufe and catch his 
ignorant and fimple followers. They 

•J- The Grand Signior is guardian of this robe, he 
himfelf diftributes the water annually after the Beirantj 
in fmall phials to all his courtiers, and they do 
the like to their followers and friends, 

would. 
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would, indeed, be of little conference 
to the moral order of the world, if the 
conclufions drawn from them by the 
Turks were not, in the higheft de¬ 
gree, injurious to the reft of mankind: 
for, hence they deduce, that all who 
are not of their belief, and embrace 
not the doctrines of their prophet, are 
* objects of Divine vengeance and ab¬ 
horrence *, confequently, of their de- 
teftation, and on whom they ate to 
exercife violence, fraud, and rapine: 

The force and efficacy of this prin¬ 
ciple operates fo effectually, that Ma¬ 
hometans are ever ready to demonftrate 
their zeal by fpurning and ill treating 
the perfons, plundering the property, 
and even deftroying the very exiftence, 
of thofe who profefs a different religion. 
Jf they are candid they will frankly 


* Koran, Sale’s Tranfl. chap. iii. p. 50. chap. v. 
p. 83, 
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confefs, upon an inquiry, that fufch is 
their duty, fo.they.are commanded, arul 
that they are ponvinced it is mo| me¬ 
ritorious ih the fight of God and hi jp 
prophet, 

The infatiable avarice of the Turks is 
the potent prefervative of thofe Chriftians 
and Jews who,., live amongft them. 
Thefeare an inexhauftible treafure^to 
government; a fqurce cpnfi;ap.tly flow? 
ing to fupply the wants of multitudes^, 
even of the powerful .and the aiubitjj 
ous: hence, therefore, religious tyranny 
and the inveterate prejudice of enthu- 
fiafm, are in fome fort fubdued and 
vanquiflied. 

The firft eflPort of Mahometan edu-* 
cation is to root deep in the minds of 
their children, a high contempt of ail 
other religions ; from babes they are 
carefully taught to diftinguilh them by 
the opprobrious name of Gbjqour , or In-* 
fidel. 
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• The habit becomes fo forcible, by 
ffte-time they are men, that they can 
& ho other term; they follow them 
(pfeib'it in every ftreet, and will often 
S8e2fc pufhing againft them with the 
utmoft contempt. 

Men' of dignity, or thofe of a rank 
above the populace, behave with feem- 
ing courtefy and complaifance, though 
often with a fort of ftern fuperiority ; 
but you are fcarce difmilfed, however 
civilly, before they will , honour you 
with the, high title of Dumus , or hog, 
the animal they hold the moft odious, 
deteftable, and impure of the whole 
creation. 

Take the moft miferable Turk, who 
is dependent on a Chriftan, and would 
ftarve without him ; let the latter re¬ 
quire of him the falute of peace, the 
Salem Alek , or, “ Peace be with you," 
he would fooner die than give it; 
he w;ould think himfelf abpminated 

by 
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t>y God, and that his prophet would 
look down on him with indignatioil 
as an infidel and apoftate j it is refer- 1 
ved folely for Muffulmans, or true be- 
lievers. The utmoft they dare fay, 
and many of them think it too much* 
is Chair olla , “ Good be with you.” 

They are enjoined by their religion 
to extend it by making converts; and 
to prefs at leaft three times all thofe of 
any other perfuafion, to embrace itj 
Some affedt a forcible and unbecoming 
zeal; others more moderate, content 
themfelves with a mere formal requi-* 
fition $ but either of them will change 
their tone, according as they conceive 
the perfon they addrefs may be ufeful 
to them or not. 

They cannot rejeft^ the moft abjedt 
or * wicked mortal, who offers to be- 

* Even a profeft andnotorious murderer, ignorant 
®f their language* 


(Come 
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cornea true believer, though they know 
his crimes, and that he is wholly igno¬ 
rant of their religious tenets. 

f The real worth of Bajhawlycks , or 
governments, is in proportion to the 
number of the Chriftian inhabitants ; 
becaufe the Balhaws may, with regard 


-f- Between Conftantinople and Angoora, in Alia 
Minor, above three or four hundred villages have 
been, in a feries of years, abandoned by their Chrif¬ 
tian inhabitants. About Aleppo, and other parts 
of Syria, greater numbers, much later, have been de- 
ferted. Thefe miferable Chriilians do not quit the 
empire, but emigrate into cities, or or wherever elfe 
they imagine themfelves lefs expofed to opprefiion 
and violence. 

It is but a few years ago, that all the Greek inha¬ 
bitants of the Morea joined in an Arz mahzar, or 
general reprefentation, againft their Bafhaw, whole 
oppreflion and extortions were enormous: the Ba- 
fli'aw brought the Turkifh inhabitants for evidences 
in his favour ; and though he had ruined a multi¬ 
tude of Greeks, their complaints were not the im¬ 
mediate caufe of his removal. 

Hence it is, that the mod opulent Greeks fecure 
their property, and often their perfons, at Venice : 
numbers of them always refide in that city. 

to 
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to them, indulge; all their luftof power,- 
their zeal, and avarice j they may ty¬ 
rannize, harafs, and opprefs them j in 
fliort they may fuck their very vitals 
without having any reafon to fear 
their complaints. But they cherifli and 
Ipare thofe of their own religion ? for 
when Chriftians reprefent a Bafhaw’s 
mifcondud to the Porte, the Turks 
are fare to bear witnefs in his favour. 

But fuch evidence, though it ferves 
their turn, is believed by nobody ; 
fads are clear and inconteftible. Let 
a man refide at Conftantinople, and 
obferve the continual fear Chriftians 
and Jews live in; the means they life 
to obtain protection from the Turks in 
power ; the horrid crimes and ads of 
mutual injuft ice, by which they feem- 
to be under a necefiftty of purchafing 
that favour; in fine, the wrongs and 
infults which they are conftantly o- 
bliged to bear: he will thence form a 

true 
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true idea of Mahometanifm, and a 
juft eftimate of the influence it has on 
the manners of its votaries. 

There is no command in the Koran 
more forcible, nor held in greater 
refpedt by MuflUlmans, than the pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca. A badge, or pil¬ 
grim, is always reckoned regenerate ; 
he who has not been at Mecca, la¬ 
ments his lituation in life, which 
has not permitted him to perform this 
duty j and he is anxious for the ftate 
of his foul. This pilgrimage is, in¬ 
deed, the main bafis of Mahometa¬ 
nifm j for whoever performs it regu¬ 
larly, and omits not any part, is con¬ 
fident that he recommends himfelf 
effectually to the Divine favour, is 
abfolved from all fin, and render¬ 
ed permanently acceptable to the 
Deity. 

Since, therefore, an exaCt account of 
the Turkifh ceremonies performed at 
G Mecca, 
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Mecca, muft convey as juft an idea oS 
the Mahometan religion, as if we be¬ 
held their pradtice} X £hall give a fliort 
hiftory of them, extradted from the 
journal of a true MulTulman, who 
feems to have noted down every part 
as foon as he had performed it. 

‘ After the month of their fall, or 

* the Ramazan , the caravan of Damaf- 
‘ cus, compofed of the pilgrims from 
‘ Europe and Ada Minor, the Arabian, 

* and the principal one from Cairo, fet 

* out for Mecca. They all have their 

* dated time of departure, and their re- 

* gular ft ages. That from Cairo begins 
‘ the jourriey thirty days after the Rama- 
‘ zan ‘ 7 and the conductors fo regulate 
.* each day’s march, that they arrive in 
‘ forty days j that is* juft before the 
‘ Corban, or great facrifice. 

* Five or fix days before that fefti- 

* val, the three caravans, confiding of 
‘about 200,000 men, and 300,000 

‘ beads 
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‘ beads of burthen, unite and eil- 
‘ camp at fome miles from Mecca. 

‘ The pilgrims form themfelves 

* into fmall detachments, and enter 

* the town to perform the ceremo- 
‘ nies preparatory to the great facri- 

* fice. They are led through a ftreet 

* of continual afcent till they arrive 

* at a gate on an eminence, called 

* the Gate of Health; from thence 

* they fee the great mofche, which 
‘ enclofes the houfe of Abraham; 

* they falute it with the profoundeft 
‘ devotion, repeating twice, Salem Alek 

* Irufoul Alla ; that is, “ Peace be with 
“ the Ambaffador of God.” Thence, 

‘ at fome diftance, they mount five 

* fteps, to a large platform faced 
‘ with ftone, where they offer up their 
‘prayers,. Then they defcend on the 

* other fide of it, and advance to- 

* wards two fimilar arches, at fome dif- 
‘ tance from each other, which they pafs 

C a * thro' 
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* thro’ with great lilence and devotion. 

‘ This ceremony mufl be performed 
‘ feven times. 

‘ From hence proceeding to the great 
‘ mofche which enclofes the houfe of 

* Abraham, they enter the mofche, 

‘ and walk feven times round the lit- 
‘ tie building contained within it; fay- 
‘ ing, “ This is the houfe of God, and 
“ of his fervant Abraham >” then kiff- 

* ing with great reverence * a black 

* Hone, faid to have defcended white 

* from heaven, they go to the famous 
‘ well called f Zun-Zim , and plunge 

* Our Muffulman tells us, that this ftone fell 
from heaven, accompanied with a voice, faying, 
“ Wherever this ftone falls, there you miift build 
<£ the houfe of God, and from that houfe he will 
tc hear the prayers of finners that on its defcent 
it was as white as fnow, but it is become black from 
the touch of fuch a number of finful lips ; for the 
pilgrims are obliged to kifs it, otherwife they can¬ 
not be cleared of their fins. 

f This well the angel Ihewcd to Agar when fhe was 
diftrefled in the defert, and found no water for her 
fon Ifhmael ; it is called by the Arabs, Zem-Zem. 

“ into 
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* into it with all their cloaths, conti- 
‘ nually repeating “Toba Alla, ^toba Alla , 
“ Forgivenefs God, Forgivenefs God.” 

« They then drink a draught of that 
« fetid turbid water, and depart, 

‘ The duty of bathing and drinking 
‘ they are obliged to pafs through 

* once; but thofe who will gain para- 
«dife before the others, mull perform 
‘ it once a day, during the flay of the 

* caravan. 

‘ At fifteen miles from the town of 

* Mecca, there is a hill, or little 
4 mountain, called Ghiabal Arafata, or, 
“ The Mount of Forgivenefs it is a- 
‘ bout two miles in circumference, a 
‘ moft delicious fpot *, on it Adam and 
‘ Eve met, after the Lord, for their 
‘ tranfgreflion, had feparated them for- 
‘ ty years ; here they cohabited, and 
‘ lived in excefs of happinefs, having 
( built a houfe on this mount, called 
*B£ith Adam, i. e. Adam’s Houfe, The 

C 3 ‘ ni S ht 
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4 night before, or the eve of the day 
4 of facrifice, the three caravans, each 
4 ranged in a triangular form, fur- 
ground this mountain ; during the 
4 whole night the people rejoice, cla- 
4 mour, and riot, and making explo- 
4 fions of cannon, mufkets, piflols, and 
4 fire-works, with the confiant found of 
4 drums and trumpets. As foon as day 
4 breaks, a profound filence fucceeds, they 
4 flay their fheep, offer up their facrifice 
4 on the mountain, with all the demon- 
4 ftrationsof the mod profound devotion. 

4 On a fudden a fcheik, or fantone, 
4 rufhes from amidft them, mounted on 
4 his camel; he afcends five fteps, ren- 
4 dered practicable for that purpofe, 
4 and in a ftudied fermon preaches thus 
4 to the people.’ 

“ Return praife and thanks for the 
44 infinite and immenfe benefits granted 
“ by God to Mahometans, through the 
“ mediation of his moil beloved friend 

44 ami 
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* x prophet Mahomet; for that he has 
“ delivered them from the flavery and 
u bondage of fin and idolatry in which 
they were plunged; has given them 
“ the houfe of Abraham, from whence 
u they can be heard, and their peti- 
“ tions granted: Alfo the Mountain of 
“ Forgivenefs, by means of which they 
“ can implore him, and obtain pardon 
* and remiffion of all their fins. 

“ For that the blefied, pious, and 
“ merciful God, giver of all good gifts, 
“ commanded his fecretary Abraham 
w to build himfelf a houfe at Mecca, 
4 ‘ whence his defendants might pray 
“ to the Almighty, and their defires be 
u fulfilled. 

“ On this command, all the moun- 
M tains in the world ran, as it were, 
41 each ambitious to aflift the fecretary 
“ of the Lord, and to furnifli a ftone 
towards ere&ing the holy houfe ; all 
4< except this poor little mountain, 
C 4 “ which. 
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“ which, through mere indigence, could 
“not contribute^ done. It continued 
“ therefore thirty years grievoufly af- 
“ flidted; at length, the eternal God 
“ obferved its anguifih, and moved with 
“ pity at its Jong-fullering, broke forth, 
“ faying, I can forbear no longer, my 
“child, your bitter lamentations have 
“ reached my ears,' and I now declare, 
“ that all thofe who henceforth come 
“ to vifit the houfe of my friend Abra- 
“ ham, fhall not be abfolved of their 
“ hns, if they do not firft reverence 
“ you, and celebrate on you the holy 
“ facrifice, which I have enjoined 
“ my people through the mouth of 

“ my prophet Mahomet_Love God—* 

“pray—give alms.”—‘After this fer- 

* mon, the people falute the mountain 

* and depart.’ 

Independent of any inference from 
this account of the pilgrimage to Mec¬ 
ca the ineftimable value and import¬ 


ance 
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ance of it in the conception of the peo¬ 
ple, and even in the eye of government, 
would have appeared evident to any 
one prefent at Conftantinople, when a 
lingular accident happened to the cara¬ 
van returning from Mecca to Damaf- 
cus in the year 1757. 

The Bafliaw of Damtafcus, is gene¬ 
rally the conductor of the caravan, or 
Emir Hadge: Ezade Bafliaw had en¬ 
joyed that poft many years; he had fo- 
vereign credit amongft the Arahs, and 
had married into one of their chief 
tribes; his pofleffions in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Damafcus were incredibly 
extenfive, but they were equalled by his 
generofity. The kiflar-aga, who was in 
power the year before, and governed in 
the feraglio, blinded by venality, and 
not forefeeing confequences, removed 
Ezace Bafliaw to the Balliawlyck of 
Aleppo, and named to that of Damaf¬ 


cus 
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cus an obfcure man, on whom he bad 
juft conferred the three tails 5 and who 
became of courfe Emir Hadge, or con¬ 
ductor to the caravan. His fucceed- 
ing Ezade Bafhaw was crime fuffici- 
ent in the eyes of the principal Ara¬ 
bian tribes; but his refuftng them a 
fmall tribute, the payment of which 
had been fufpended by * Ezade Ba- 
fhaw’s credit, rendered them furious 
and implacable ; they allembled to the 
number of 40,000, attacked the cara¬ 
van, defeated the Bafhaw of Sidon, 

. * Some time after, the Porte determined to re¬ 
move Ezade Bafhaw from Aleppo to Urfa; but he 
was fo beloved by the people of Aleppo, that they 
refufed admittance to the new Bafhaw, and flood on 
the defenfive.-—The Porte paffively fu^mitted for 
the prefent, but however engaged Ezade Bafhaw next 
year to accept the government of Urfa; he was not 
long there before the vizir Ragib Bafhaw, by fha- 
tagem, had him feized, and made him atone for 
what they called difobedience with the lofs of his 
head. 


who 
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who waited on the road to fupply it 
with proviiions, llaughtered numbers 
of the 100,000 pilgrims who com- 
pofed it, and plundered all their ef« 
fe< 5 f$. 

Never was confternation greater, a- 
mong all ranks of people, than upon 
hearing of this event j when the fu¬ 
gitive foldiers, who guarded the cara¬ 
van, returned to Damafcus, they fell 
a facrifice to the citizens fury, as be¬ 
trayers of the faith ; at Conftanftino- 
ple they looked upon their religion as 
fubverted, and the gates of falvation 
locked. The depreffion was inconceiv¬ 
ably great, and univerfal } grief and 
defpair were vented only in fullen 
murmurs; no one dared to fpeak 
out;, the fultan was Gurfus, Unfor¬ 
tunate: he was fcarce fafe on his 
throne. The argument in his favour, 
was, that this mifchief had happened 
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in the reign * of fultan Ofman his pre- 
deceflor: it excufed the prince, but 
did not abate the anguifh, or calm 
the perturbation of mind of his fub- 
jedts, anxious for the flate of their 
fouls. The fultan himfelf, not lefs 
agitated, conferred continually with the 
vizir; and every precaution was taken 
to fecure tranquillity in the capital: 
but what made his concern the greater, 
was the lofs of fome facred relicks of 
Mahomet; by the difplay of which 


* Upon fultan Muftapha’s acceffion, the kiflar-aga, 
who, in fultan Ofman’s reign, had removed Ezade 
Bafhaw from Damafcus, was, for various mifde- 
meanors, bani{h e d by the vizir to Rhodes ; but on 
difcovering that his venality and corruption had 
principally occafioned this deplorable event; the mi- 
niftry, glad to exculpate themfelves and appeafe 
the people, by fixing the odium on fuch an object, 
fent for his head, which was placed between the 
Seraglio gates, with a large label on it, expreffing, 
That he was a traitor to the faiths and the caufe 
that facrilegious attack of the Arabs on the Mecca 
caravan. 


on 
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on the prophet’s birth-day, he had 
propofed to augment the devotion, and 
heighten the folemnity with which 
that feftival is celebrated. 

This pilgrimage, pf fuch fpirituai 
importance, has been the caufe of all 
the wars between the Perfians and the 
Ottomans ; for the latter, who are fol¬ 
lowers of Omar, think the Perfians, or 
the fedt of Aly, unworthy of falvation, 
and no poffible objects of divine favour. 
They would not therefore, were it in 
their power to prevent it, permit them 
to enter Mecca, and defile that facred 
way, deftined for the orthodox only; 
but the fedt of Aly will not tamely fuf- 
fer the road of Paradife to be thus 
barred againft them. No earthly claim 
could excite fuch cruel vengeance, or 
caufe fuch horrible effufion of blood, 
as this difpute has occafioned amongft 
the different fedts of Mahometans. 


Hence 
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Hence it is, that the Perfians in ail 
their negotiations of peace with the 
Ottoman Porte, infift on a full and 
entire liberty for the followers of Aly 
to go unmolefted on the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. This important ftipulatidn 
makes up almoft the whole of the treaty 
of 1746 *. 

* The emperor of Morocco, with whom the Grand 
Seignor has icarce any connexion, and who is al¬ 
moft unknown at Conftantinople, fent very lately 
two ambaffadors, with prefents of great value, 
merely and folely to fecure this pilgrimage to his 
fubjecls. 


C H A P, 
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CHAP. III. 

Of Setts. 

W HILST there are men, there 
' will be a diverfity of opinions 
and fentiments, efpecially concerning 
matters of faith. 

The herd of mankind are, indeed, 
familiarized with any religion ; the 
nurfe throws in the firfl ideas, which 
the parent or prieft confirms, and edu¬ 
cation rivets immoveably; thus is re¬ 
ligion grafted upon nature, and be¬ 
comes inalienable from the man. 

But this remark, though generally 
true, is not univerfally fo; many 
will think for themfelves : and of 
this number, fome prompted by en- 
thufiafm and intemperate zeal, others 
by vanity and falfe ambition, will be 
7 led 
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led to promulge their private concep¬ 
tions, either on a prefumption of truth, 
or the affe&ation of Angularity, and 
of differing in opinion from the reft 
of mankind. 

It is abfurd for laws to pretend tp 
bridle thought, or to inflict paihs and 
penalties on the underftanding: the 
more the opinions of mankind are re- 
flrained, the more they become obfti- 
nate, tenacious, and determined; till 
at length they contract a defperate con¬ 
tempt of all laws and government, 
and fet them at defiance. 

We ought therefore by no means to 
be furprifed, when we find a variety of 
fe<fts among Mahometans : no religion 
from the beginning of the world has 
been exempt from them. Let them 
exift, provided the moral order of 
fociety is not difturbed; enthufiafm 
will fometimes rage with greater zeal 
than wife men would wifh ; but gene¬ 
rally 
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tatty it blazes, and is at lail extinguilh- 
ed like an ignis fatuns. Thus, indeed, 
the Turks feem to think ; executions, 
tortures, pains, and penalties inflidl- 
ed on account of religion, are never 
heard of among them. - 

• If the rites of the eftablifhed reli¬ 
gion are performed, and a convenient 
conformity obfetved, they enquire no 
farther about it. 

* Religious difputes are unknown 
amongft the Turks, though they have 

* Mr. Reland, in the preface to his Relig. Ma - 
hmtt. encourages the ftudy of the Arabian language 
as a means of converting the Mahometans to the 
Chriflian religion; by enabling us to demonftrate 
to them the falfhood and impofture of their own. 
He acknowledges, that content with their Koran , 
they entrench themfelves fecure from all aflaults of 
arguments, on the implicit belief of its do&rines, 
and Will not difpute : That, neverthelefs, they for¬ 
merly difputed concerning religion, though in his 
own time they could not. He fupports his opi¬ 
nion by quotations from Sollerus, who tells us. 
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a diveriky of opinions. They have 
not the art of printing> and I am apt 


that Raimond Lully had publickly difputed with 
Turks in Africa; and from Maracci, who relates, 
that many miflionaries of the church of Rome had 
done it with fuccefs. And farther, * Guadagnola 
informs us, that a Romanift having written a book 
called Speculum verum oftendsns, or. The Mirror of 
Chriftianity; Akmed ben Zin Ulabadin anfwered 
him, under the title of PoJiJher of the Mirror , Sic. 
and that Abbe Renaudot, in his Hiftory of the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria, has collected from feve- 
ral libraries manufcript deputations, of Jews with 
Turks, of Monks with Jews; of the Metro- 
polite of Nifibis in Diarbekir with Abulkacem; 
and, ftrange to relate, of Abulcoza, or Abucaza’s 
Apologetical Conference in favour of the Chriftian 
religion, before the calif Almamon, by Ebna- 
fal. See. 

I fhall only obferve, that the Turks are in great 
meafure invariable in their manners and cuftoms; 
whence in general I muft conclude, that their con' 
dudt in religious matters remains on much the fame 
plan as that of their ancelfors. They are bred to an 
implicit faith in their Koran , fo that even a doubt 
of its veracity is criminal ; this Reland confefles : 
but he furely forgot that Raimond Lully’s firft fer- 

* Profeffor of the Arabian language at Rome in the Iaft 
century. 


to 
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to think, the difficulty of tranfcribing 
numerous volumes, and the apprehen- 


mon brought on him martyrdom, at the age of 
eighty, in Mauritania. The fate of St. Stephen 
prevented him from preaching a fecond time. 

He has likewife forgot that the Romifh mifiion- 
aries from the beginning, and to this day, have 
dealt merely in jmpofition and pious fraud : that in 
the accounts they fend to the Propaganda at Rome, 
they conftantly magnify their own merit and fuccefs, 
hoping, by that means, to continue in the liberty 
they enjoy during their million ; or if that cannot 
be effected, to obtain higher eftimation and, fupe- 
rior employment in their convents at home, fo as 
to render that flavery tolerable, -which they gene¬ 
rally repent of having fubmitted to, and which 
they afcribe either to their own childifh inexperi¬ 
ence and folly, or to forcible means employed by 
their parents, defirous of eafing an overburthened 
family ; or elfe to the intrigue and cajolery of fome 
cunning monk. All this is evident to any unpreju¬ 
diced man who has converfed with them in Turkey. 

Were the apologies Reland mentions, ever pu- 
bliihed or promulged to Mahometans ? Did not the 
author of the Mirror transform himfelf into the 
Poltjher ? I dare affirm, if they were not the work 
of the fame hand, they were of the fame fe& ; and 
that theft Conferences were as unknown among M*-* 
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fion of being betrayed by the tran- 
fcribers, may be a principal caufe that 
the reveries of individuals have not 
been diifufed among!! numbers. 

Whatever enthufiaftic refinements, 
or religious whimfies, therefore, feize 
a Turk, they centre in himfelf, and 
ferve at moft to entertain the fmall cir¬ 
cle of his intimate friends. 

There is, however, one fe& in 
Turkey, principally at Salonica, of a 
very particular kind: it has fprung 
from one Sabati Sevi, a Jew of the 
laft century, who pretended to infpira- 
tion and the Mefliahlhip, and had 
many followers. They profefs pu- 
blickly the Mahometan religion, and 

hometans, as the authors of them are at prefent to 
us. And as there is not a miffionary, or Chriftian, 
who dares now write, or fpeak to a Turk about re¬ 
ligion ; fo there never was in thofe times of ftill 
greater barbarifm, any one who could have ventured 
to do either, without undergoing Lully’s fate. 


4 
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retain privately the Jewifli rites, much 
on the principle of the Ebionites, a- 
mong the firft Chriftians: they inter¬ 
marry, inhabit together in the fame 
part of the town, and never mix with 
Mahometans, except on bufinefs and 
commerce, or in the mofches: they 
never frequent a fynagogue, nor ac¬ 
knowledge their fchifm. It is difficult 
to conceive how they remain unno¬ 
ticed by the Turks; or rather,, it (hews 
with how eafy a compofition the latter 
are content in thefe matters. An out¬ 
ward profeffion of their own religion 
compenfates for the private exercife of 
the other ; though were thefe Jewifli 
Mahometans to profefs both, they 
would be inftantly made a public 
example: death is the doom of an 
apoftate. 

Whatever other feds the Mahomet¬ 
ans may have among them, their difr 
ferepce is in trifles, and, as we have 
P 3 already 
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already obferved, occafions no difputes 
about religion: and by what can be 
difcovered, they abound more among 
the Sihiites , or Perfians, than among 
the Smites , or orthodox Turks. Polfi- 
bly, the clear, light Perfian clime, is 
better adapted to produce tranfcendant 
flight? of imagination, than either the 
grofler Afiatick, or the Thracian clime ; 
and the exalted Perfian language is fit¬ 
ter for that purpofe, than the mix¬ 
ed Turkifli dialed, compounded, per¬ 
haps, of the very dregs of the Perfian 
and Arabian tongues. 

It is impofiible, we are told, to at¬ 
tain in any other language the im- 

/ 

menfe fublime of Perfian poetry ; and, 
indeed, as far as I could find, almoft 
impofiible for the beft tranflator to con¬ 
vert it even into common fenfe. It 
feems therefore no wonder, fince they 
abound with numberlefs poets, raifed 
by the bigheft vein of enthufiafm, that 

the 
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the fame fpirit fhould lead them into 
extravagant, enthufiaftic, unconfined 
flights about religion ; and the rather, 
as they have not the heathen deities to 
celebrate as the fubjedl of their fong. 

But certain it is, that there are 
among the Turks many philofophical 
minds. They have the whole fyftems 
<?f the Ariftotelian and Epicurean phi- 
lofophy tranflated into their own lan¬ 
guage; and as they find the latter, 
which they .call the Democritic, cuts 
more effe&ually at the root, and is 
more conformable to their prefent in¬ 
dolence, eafe, and fecurity, they ge¬ 
nerally adopt it; fo that, perhaps, 
without their knowing it, they are at 
once perfect atheifts and profefied Ma¬ 
hometans* 

Super flit ion and its train are a true 
hafis for atheifm; there is no medium; 
from the one extreme the mind is for¬ 
cibly, tho’ imperceptibly, driven to the 
P4 other: 
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other: hence the Turks eafily plunge 
into it; and hence amongft fome na¬ 
tions profeffing Chriftianity, Materia- 
lifm is now, with certain ranks of peo-r 
pie, the prevailing doftriqe. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of the church-government of the Maho¬ 
metans, and their civil law. 

C HURCH government in Tur-r 
key, notwithftanding the mif- 
takes authors have committed on that 
fubjedt, feems not to be involved in 
much intricacy. At the inftitution of 
Mahometanifm, it appears, as if it 
had centered in the Mufti , and the or¬ 
der of Moulahs, out of which he muR 
be chofen. It is difficult to fay what 
ffiare they have in it at prefent; they 
feem > however, to be confidered by 
moft as ecclefiaftics, and the Mufti as 

their 
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their head } although they are gene-, 
rally aqd really regarded by the Turks 
rather as chiefs of the law and ex-* 
pounders of it j and this, indeed, is 
their vifible and moft known office: 
jo that whatever may have been 
the original inftitution of the or¬ 
der qf Moulahs , if they were at firft 
merely churchmen or divines, I think 
they muft be confidered as partaking 
little of that character at prefent. 

Thofe who really a<5t as divines are 
the Imaums, or parifli-priefts, who pofi- 
tively officiate in, and are fet afide for, 
the mere fervice of the mofches. 
* Their Scbeiks are the chiefs of their 
Dervi/bes , or monks, and form reli- 


f The Schciks frequently preach with virulence 
and inveftive againft government; thence, or from 
the regard for religion, real or affe&ed, they are 
mightily carefled and refpe&ed by the greateft men 
in office: the vizirs have generally a favourite one 
about them, who often behaves with uncommon 
freedom and alTurance. 
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gious communities, or orders, efta- 
bliflied on folemn vows : they confe- 
crate themfelves merely to religious of¬ 
fices, domeftic devotion, and public 
prayer and preaching: there are four 
of thefe orders, the Btktajhi , Mevelevi t 
Kadri, and Seyah *, who are very nu¬ 
merous throughout the empire. 

* It may, perhaps, be proper to infert forae ac¬ 
count of thefe four orders of Mahometan monks. 

j. The Begtajhi were founded by one Hagi Bek-, 
tafh, whofe fepulchre is now in a village called Be- 
fkktaih, on the European fide of the Bofphorus, near 
Galata j the Turks pay it great refpedt and venera¬ 
tion. 

Thefe monks, according to their inftitution, may 
marry. They are chiefly met with in country towns 
or villages, and are obliged to travel through the 
empire; they muft give the Gazel and Efma to all 
the Muffulmans they ineet, and to them only. The 
Ga7.il is an affe&ing tone of voice, which they ap¬ 
ply in a fpecial fenfe to the Divine love. The 
Efma is the invocation of one of the names of 
God, of which the Turks have one thoufend and 
one. 

The Mevelevi take their name from their founder 
Mevelana. Thefe turn round in ads of devotion 
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No church-revenues, as far as I 
could learn, are appropriated to the 

with fuch velocity for two or three hours fuccef- 
flvely, that not even a trace of their countenance is 
perceivable by a fpe&ator. Mufic is their delight, 
particularly a«flute made of an Indian reed j they 
Kve in their monaftery, profefs poverty and humi¬ 
lity, appear exceeding modeft and kind to ftrangers, 
receive all thofe of any religion who eome to vifit 
them, and accept alms. They treat ftrangers of 
any nation with coffee ; and if a Muffulman’s feet, 
or fandals, fhould be dirty, they offer immediately 
to walh them. They have a convent in Pera. 

3. The Kadri are a lingular orders whofe infti- 
tute and devotion confifts in macerating their bo¬ 
dies ; their looks are diftra&ed an4 irregular; they 
Walk the ftreets almoft naked, rarely covering the 
thighs j they hold their hands joined together, as 
if at prayer, except when they dance, which reli¬ 
gious exercife they will continue many hours, and 
fometimes the whole day, repeating inceffantly 
with uncommon vehemence, Hu ! Hu ! Hu ! Hu ! 
one of their names of the Deity, until at laft, as 
if they were in violent rage or phrenfy, they fall to 
the ground foaming at the mouth, and bathed with 
fweat from every part of the body. This order 
was once abolilhed, but is fince revived. They have 
a convent between Pera and St. Demetry, and re¬ 
ceive all thofe who go to fee them. 
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particular ufe of the Moulahs: the 
Jmaitms are the ecclefiaftics in imme¬ 
diate pay. 

4. The Seyab are like the Indian Fakirs, mere va¬ 
gabonds ; they have moqafteries; but when onco 
they get abroad, they feldom return. They obtain 
eafily a leave of abfence from their fuperior, on 
condition of fending a certain quantity of proviftons 
pr money to the convent. They are, indeed, 
jnfolent fturdy beggars, who will not be refufed. 
When they enter a town pr a village, either in the 
public praying or at the market-place; they {land up, 
and cry mod vehemehtly. Good God ! fend me a thou- 
fand dollars! or, a thoufand meafures of rice / See, 
The people then flock about them, giving alms ; 
and when they find they have exhaufted the charity 
of the place, they march on to another town, ai>d 
repeat the fame pradlice, until they have collected 
the fum impofed on then} by *b e ( u P e fl°/ of th?ir 
convent. 

In general, thefe itinerant monks, are a fet of de¬ 
termined villains and thieves, have influence only 
on the low fuperflitious part of the vulgar, on which 
confederation chiefly, it fhould feem, they are coun¬ 
tenanced by the Turks of falhion, who, though 
they think them no eflential part of the Mahometan 
inftitute, carefs and encourage the fuperior? of this 
order, or fuch amongft them whofe pretenfion to 
more eminent fan£lity has gained an afcendance over 
the minds of the common people. 
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Mecca and Medina abforb large 
fums. The repairing and beautifying 
their mofches, fupplying their lamp3 
with oil, and furniihing numberlefs 
implements for their ufe; paying ma¬ 
ny lay dependants who attend that fer- 
vice; fupporting the Mecbtz , MedreJJes , 
or publiek fchools ; the Immarets , or 
hofpitals for the lick, incurable, or 
mad, are the other channels in which 
the remainder of that vaft and enor¬ 
mous income is expended. 

Moll writers on the Mahometan re¬ 
ligion, deriving their knowledge from 
Arabian authors of the very early agea 
of the Hegira t have, 1 think, too po¬ 
sitively blended and confounded it with 
their prefent law : for tho’ the TurkiiQi. 
government of the church has appa¬ 
rently remained immutable; yet while 
the chiefs, through neceflity on the en- 
creafe of the empire, have kept up the 

fame 
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fame form and power, they have 
imperceptibly feparated the differ¬ 
ent fundi ions of religion and law. 
The Koran containing political infti- 
tutes as well as religious dogmas, was 
probably fufficient to regulate the 
civil affairs of Mahomet’s firft fol- 
lowers, a few Arabians, as remark¬ 
able for their poverty and the fimplicity 
of their manners, as for their courage 
and enthufiafm. And the immediate 
fucceflors of thefe men, poffefled with 
a religious veneration for this produc¬ 
tion of their prophet, continued to 
blend together in the fameperfon, the 
fundtions of the prieft and that of the 
judge; and thus confounded for a 
time religious with civil rights. 

But when his followers became nu¬ 
merous, and their dominion was fpread 
over many opulent and extenfive re¬ 
gions, not only religious orders fprung 

up, 
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up, to eafe the Hierarch of what he 
thought the drudgery of his office ; 
but alfo law-digefters arofe, who find¬ 
ing the dodlrines of the Koran infuffi- 
cient for the great end of government, 
viz. the preferring of good order, and 
the well-being of civil fociety, have 
remedied its defedls without appearing 
to derogate from its authority, or 
rifquing to alienate the lead; part of 
that implicit obedience, and profound 
veneration, which the people paid to 
it. For under pretence of compiling 
commentaries, as a fimple extenfion of 
the angel’s or the prophet’s ideas, but 
ftill keeping to the very language of 
the Koran ; they have provided volumes 
of civil la\Y s equal and llmilar to the 
Code, Pandedts, or Digeft; with inter¬ 
pretations as clear and copious as 
thofe of Cujas and Domat. 
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Aboti Hanifc is one of the fir ft and 
chief of thofe who have thus com- 
mented on the Koran: his books, and 
thofe of his difciples, are the rule of 
law under the Turkifli government in 
Europe and Afia. 

In this manner the original inftitutes 
were augmented, fo far as related to 
civil and criminal cafes j indeed it 
muft have been neceflary to form new 
regulations, when conqueft, riches, 
and luxury, had introduced new 
crimes, and new fubjedts of contention* 
And thus, it fhould feem, the ecclefi- 
aftical and the civil firft became, in 
fome meafure, diftindl and feparate de¬ 
partments; the Moulabs , Muftis , See. 
prefiding in the courts of juftice, and 
the Imaums, &c.‘ officiating in the 
riiofehes ; though ftill the exadt bound¬ 
aries of each jurifdidtion are hard to 
be defined. 


The 
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The ingenious prefident Montef- 
quieu*, led by precarious authorities, 
has excluded the Turks from all right 
to private property; from all claim 
to fucceffions ; from all inheritances in 
families; and, indeed, from all the 
advantages of the f civil law. In 
Ihort, he feems to think, that the 
Grand Seignor’s defpotifm fwallows 
up every right of the fubjedt through* 
out that empire. 

When I fee the excellent reafoning, 
and the many judicious confequences 
deduced from fuch erroneous priijci*- 
ples, by fo acute and penetrating a 
genius; I cannot help thinking it a 
ftriking inftance of our propensity to 
error, and of the fallacy which we 
fometimes find even in the moft plat;* 
Able arguments, 

* L’Efprit des Lois, lib. v. cap. xiv. & xv, 

+ L’Efprit des Lois, lib. yi. c. I, 

fi 
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Without appealing to fa&, the fingle 
chapter in the Koran intitled * Women, 
would have (hewn him how fuccefiions 
in families, and to male, or female, or 
wives, are fixed and regulated by the 
prophet; and confequently, how far pri¬ 
vate property is fecured by law beyond 
the reach, and out of the power, of 
the fultan. 

The other part needed but a fingle 
enquiry ; he might eafily have been 
informed by what method they actu¬ 
ally determine caufes in their courts 
of juftice; and what f books they ufe 

* Chap. IV. in Sale’s Tranflation. 

+ Extrail cut of a Law-Book ufed in the Turkifll 
Courts , written by Hafne. [Chap, of Sales.] 

Sales are made when the one confents and the a- 
ther accepts, explaining himfelf by the preterit of 
the Indicative Mood ; now when any one of the 
contracting parties confents to fell or to buy, the 
other fhall be at liberty to accept, or not, fo long 
ae they remain in the place where the bargain is to 
bs made. 
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in Turkey as authorities for their le¬ 
gal decifioos: he would have found 


But if thp one confents, and the other depart? 
from that place before accepting, the bargain is 
void. 

The fale is concluded when both pofitively agree; 
then neither the one nor the other can be off, ex? 
cept fome fault or defeat fhou}d be found in the 
thing fold, or the buyer had not feen it. 

It is not neceffary to know the quantity of good* 
expofed to fale, in order to bargain for the whole; 
for though a price is fpecified, the fale is not va¬ 
lid until the quantity and quality are known. 

Sales may be for ready money, or on credit, fixing 
the time of payment; and when the fpecie in which 
the goods are to be paid for is not fpecified, it is 
to be underftood the moft current money of the 
country; but if there are different fpecies of current- 
money, the (ale is not valid without fixing the par¬ 
ticular fpecie. 

All eatables may be fold, and all forts of grain by 
the eftabliflhed meafure, or without it; either by 
taking a vafe or tub of any kind, the exa# contents 
of which are unknown; or by weight, taking a 
ftone for a weight, the real weight of which is un¬ 
known. 

Selling a quantity of any eatables at a drachm th? 
Cafa, the fale frail be valid for one Cap*, accord* 

E 3 
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feteral, which formally llipulate, and 
fix, the terms and legality of a pur- 

ing to the opinion of Abu Hanife : but when the 
feller declares hotfr many Cafiz there are, or may fee, 
then according to his two difciples the whole is 
fold. 

He that fells a flock of fheep, at a drachm a fheep, 
the fale will not hold for the whole flock. 

In like manner for a piece of ftuff, or filk, at a 
drachm the ell, he muft mention the number of 
fheep or ells. 

If a quantity of eatables of a hundred Cafiz is 
fold at a hundred drachms, and there are found lefs} 
the buyer will be at liberty to .take them in paying 
only for what there is, or he may refufe the whole: 
but if there are more than an hundred meafures, or 
Cdfiz, he muft reftore the furplus to the feller. 

But he that buys a piece of ftuff, or filk, en the 
footing of ten ells at ten drachms, or, one hundred 
cubits of land at a hundred drachms j if lefs is found, 
he is at liberty to take them for the faid fum, or to 
leaye them; if there are more than what is agreed 
for, they belong to him, and the feller has no right 
to the furplus.—But if the feller declares that the 
land contains a hundred cubits, and that the price is 
a hundred drachms, or a drachm the cubit> in that 
Cafe, if there are more or lefs, the buyer is at liberty 
to take it at a drachm the cubit, or to leave it. 

If a bale of filks or fluffs, faid to contain fifty 
pieces, is fold at fifty afpers, or at one afper the 
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chafe, whether of lands, houfes, corn, 
cattle, or merchandize. From thefe it 
may be prefumed, he would have ac¬ 
quired a notion of Turkifli defpotifm 
very different from that which he has 
adopted. 

The Moulahs y however, whether con- 
fidered as churchmen or lawyers, en¬ 
joy great immunities, which defcend 
uninterruptedly to their families. Their 

piece, and that there fhoitld be found fewer pieces; 
the buyer may .take what the bale contains at an af- 
per the piece, or he may refufe the whole ; but if 
there are more than fifty pieces, the bargain is void. 

•When a houfe is fold, all the buildings belong¬ 
ing to it are included in the bargain, tho’ not ex- ( 
prefly mentioned ; or on the fale of a piece of ground, 
the palm, or other trees Handing in it fhall be in¬ 
cluded, though not fpecified; but the herbs, or 
other greens, growing in it are not comprehended. 

If the palm, or other trees are fold with the fruit 
on them, the fruit will belong to the feller, unlefs 
they are particularized in the bargain 5 .but then the 
buyer can oblige him to gather the fruit immediately. 

If fruit is fold on the .tree, whether it proves good 
or bad, the bargain is .valid, and the buyer mull ga¬ 
ther it immediately. 

E 3 
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lives and eftates are generally fecure $ 
their greateft punifhment in office, 
even for malverfation, is exile; and 
if they are not too obnoxious to go¬ 
vernment, they may fometimes com¬ 
pound for that by a pecuniary dona¬ 
tion. All the profitable employments 
of the law are in their hands ; they are 
tent out as Mufti or judges, through¬ 
out the chief towns of the empire, 
whence they are promoted to the high 
office of Cadilefquier, or chief juftice, 
either of Romelia, or of Anatolia ; that 
is, of Europe, or of Afia ; and at laft 
to that of Sheik I/lam , or Mufti, at Con- 
ftantinople. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the Koran , 

I SHALL not pretend to enter into 
a minute analyfis of the feveral 
doctrines of the Koran , but confine 
myfelf to fome general observations. 

Mr. Sale has given us an elaborate 
account of that book, in the Prelimi¬ 
nary Difcourfe to his excellent tranfla- 
tion, I am, however, forry to fay, 
that he frequently difcovers an incli¬ 
nation to apologize for it; and rather 
endeavours to reconcile and palliate 
the numerous abfurdities he meets 
with, than to expofe them in the light 
they deferve, One advantage, how¬ 
ever, we derive from this humour of 
his; we may be certain he has not 
added an abfurdity to thofe he found, 
E 4 nor 
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ftor given any of them a more ridictl-* 
lous drefs than they wear in the ori¬ 
ginal. 

Some heterodox manufacturers of 
wit, defirous of appearing lingular, 
tho’ at the expence of common fenfe, 
if not of common honefty, have not 
fcrapled to profefs themfelves admirers 
of the Koran , have extolled its doc¬ 
trines, and dared even to put them on 
ft parallel with thofe eftabli£hed by our 
facred writings. 

Mahomet, fuperior to his country¬ 
men in parts ftnd fcience, fefolved to 
be fupreme in command. To effedt 
this, he had but one game to play, 
Which was to impofe himfelf on them ] 
fts a prophet divinely infpired, and his 
book as an immediate revelation from 
the Almighty. In this he could incul¬ 
cate what do&rines, and afiign him¬ 
felf what pre-eminence and authority 
he pleafed: in lhort, his book was of 

the 
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the utmoft confequence to him. He 
therefore, very artfully, took for its 
prototype truth itfelf, the Mofaic and 
Chriftian revelations : For in his tra¬ 
vels to Egypt, as well as at home a- 
mong the Chriftians and Jews in Ara¬ 
bia, who were fugitives on account of 
religion, he mud have obferved the 
force with which thefe genuine revela¬ 
tions had captivated the minds of men; 
and for this reafon, without impugn¬ 
ing either, he declares the latter of them 
to be only a fequel of the former, and 
that his own is a continuation of both, 
and completes the whole difpenfation 
of Divine Providence. This he has 
judiciouflyfeafoned with what he knew 
would render it moft acceptable to his 
countrymen, and appears moll pre¬ 
dominant in himfelf, the indulgence 
of their lull and avarice in this world, 
and a moft fenfual paradife in the next. 
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His firil ftep was to perfuade his ig¬ 
norant Arabians, that the Koran is an 
extraft taken from the great book, in 
which, at the creation of the world, 
the Divine decrees were all written and 
depofited at the fame time in one of 
the fub-firmamental heavens ; and that 
from thence it was faithfully deliver¬ 
ed to him, verfe by verfe, by the an¬ 
gel Gabriel. Hence, in his chapter, 
Al Kadr, he tells them himfelf, from 
the mouth of the Almighty, “ Verily, 
“we fent down the Koran in the 
“ night of Al Kadr ; and what fliall 
“ make thee underftand how excellent 
“ the night of Al Kadr is ? The night 
“ of Al Kadr is better than a thoufand 
“ months : therein do the angels de- 
“ fcend, and the fpirit Gabriel alfo, 
** by permiffion of their Lord, with his 
“ decrees concerning every matter. It is 
“ peace until the vising of the morn*.’’ 

* Sale’s Tranfl. Of Divine decrees, ch. xcvii: 
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On this pafiage principally, is found¬ 
ed the claim of the Koran to a celeftial 
origin, and to the character of the all- 
beauteous and all-perfedl work of the 
Creator; and hence that moft pro¬ 
found veneration, amounting almoft; 
to adoration, which the Mahometans 
pay to it. They fancy a chapter or 
verfe can cure them of all difeafes, 
preferve them from all accidents, or 
external evils ; prolong life, and ren¬ 
der it healthful and profperous. A 
thorough ablution is neceflary before 
they prefume to touch this facred book; 
the fight of an infidel pollutes it; and 
when they read they muft hold it a- 
bove their middle, to preferve it from 
approaching the region of impurity 
and defilement. 

The Turks are eternally puzzled to 
know when, or which night, this Al 
Kadr may be: they think it muft be in 
Ramadan ; and many enthufiafts imagine 
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themfelves to have, at that time, ex- 
tatic communications with the angelic 
fpirits who (defcend from the heavenly 
fpheres. 

Mahomet, though fo crafty and fo 
able an impoftor, did not, however, 
dare pretend to miracles, that great 
criterion of Divine truth, and main 
balls of thofe genuine revelations he 
endeavoured to imitate, and which he 
confefies to have been wrought * in 
atteftation of their Divine origin. Ma¬ 
ny urged him to produce them ; many 
alked of him figns ; and he feems in 
fundry parts of the Koran , more em- 
barrafled to evade the charge of im¬ 
poftor, incurred by not manifefting 
his vocation by thefe figns, than to ef- 
tablifti his dodfcrines. His own uncle 
and relations feemed, on that account, 
to deteft his impofition ; and it is evi- 

*Sal. Tranfl. ch. v. 27. 
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dent from the text, that he had often, 
found his very women rebellious ; it is 
probable they likewife expected mira- 
racles : for he tells us, there were only 
four of them good and obedient. 

When he is prelTed for this proof of 
his million, he fliifts the want of it 
on the will of the Deity ; “ '* They (the 
“ Infidels) have fworn, fays he, by 
“ God, by the moft folemn oath, that 
“ if a fign come unto them they would 
“ certainly believe therein: verily, figns 
“ are in the power of God alone, and 
“he permitteth you not to under- 
“ ftand, that when they come, they 
“(the Infidels) will not believe; and 
“ we will turn afide their hearts and 
“ their fight from the truth, as they 
“believed not therein the firft time; 
“ and we will leave them to wander in 
« their error.” He then recommends 

* Ch. vi. entitled Cattle, p. no. Sal. Tranfl, 
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them to believe implicitly in the 
Koran. 

On another occalion he ufes the fame 
dexterity. “ * The Infidels fay, unlefs 
“a fign be fent down unto him (to 
“Mahomet) from his Lord, we will 
“ not believe. The Lord’s anfwer; 
“ Thou art commifiioned to be a preacher 
“ only , and not a worker of miracles ; and 
“ unto every people hath a director been 
“ appointed. God knoweth what every 
“female beareth in her womb, and 
“ what the wombs want or exceed of 
“ their due time or number of young.” 
The conclufion of this paragraph is cu¬ 
rious ; it i3 a fhort digreffion upon 
wombs, which leaves the beginning 
upon miracles quite out of fight. 

By thefe quotations we may perceive 
what evidence his external figns of Di¬ 
vine million carried with them j and 

* Ch. xiii. entit. Thunder, p, 201 . 
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as to the internal, they are fo far from 
recommending it, that the moft of his 
dodtrines and precepts, thofe properly 
his own, are trivial and unworthy the 
flighted: attention. The precepts and 
commands copied from the Mofaic 
difperifation, of which there are many, 
or thofe from the Chriftian, may com¬ 
mand fome regard; although thofe 
from the latter favour of the corrupt 
channel they have palled through; for 
if he preaches the duties of benevo¬ 
lence, and the fbrgivenefs of injuries, 
it is not with that univerfal, beneficent, 
diffufed principle, recommended in the 
gofpels indifcriminately to all man¬ 
kind : he confines thefe virtues un¬ 
doubtedly to the narrow limits of his 
own fedt. For they are neither to live 
nor commune' with unbelievers ; and 
fo far from being enjoined to forgive 
them, they are commanded to injure 

and 
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and to fubdue them: and God knows* 
it is but too evidently fliewn by their 
practice how much they honour the 
precept. 

It is, indeed, a pleafant part of the 
Koran , which reprefen ts the Divine 
communications defcending fo low as 
to regulate the minuter interefts, fa¬ 
mily concerns, and amorous paffions' 
of Mahomet 5 it muft give us a pretty 
juft notion both of the prophet and 
his people, as well as of thofe fceptics 
who have expreffed fo favourable an 
opinion of his book. For illuftration, 
let us hear the awful commands of 
the Almighty impofed on the pro¬ 
phet’s rebellious wives, &c. on fo im¬ 
portant an occafion as the vexatious 
demand they made for fine clothes! to 
fatisfy this demand was a difficulty, 
perhaps, too arduous for the power of 
man alone to overcome. 


«‘*Q 
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u *0 Prophet, fay unto thy wives, 
“ If ye feek the prefent life and the 
u pomp thereof, coine, I will make a 
“ handfome provifion for you, and t 
ir will difmifs you with dn honourable 
“ difmifllon; blit if you feek God, 
“ and his apoftle, and the life to come, 
verily, God hath prepared for fuch 
“ of you as work righteoufnefs a great 
“ reward, 5 wives of the prophet, 
whofoever of yoix fhall commit a 
manifeft wickednefs, the punifhment 
thereof fhall be doubled unto her 
“ two-fold J and this is eafy with 
“ God : but whofoever of you fhall be 
“ obedient unto God and his apoftle, 
‘‘and fhall do what is right, he will 
“ give her her reward twice, and we 
have prepared for her an honour- 
“ able provifion in Paradife. O wives 
t( of the Prophet, ye are hot as other 

* Koran, ch. xxxiii. p. 345, 356. Sal. Tranll. 
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“ women ; if ye fear God, be not too 
“ complaifant in fpeech, left he ihould 
“ covet, in whofe heart is a difeafe 
“ of incontinence. — Sit ftill in your 
“houfes, and fet not yourfelves forth 
“ with the oftentation of the former 
u time of ignorance. Obferve the ap- 
“ pointed time of prayer, give alms 
“ —and obey God and his apoftle; 
tc for God defireth only to remove 
“ from you the abominations of va- 
“nity, &c” 

Termagant and rebellious wives 
were the leaft punifliment that a man 
of the prophet’s infatiable paffion de¬ 
fended ; inftead of four, the number 
he allowed his followers, and furely 
fufficient to break the eafe, and de- 
ftroy the happinefs of any one man 
living, he again brings down, the 
Deiry to grant him an unlimited 
permiflion, and even to direct his a- 
mours. if he had been fmothered un¬ 
der 
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der them all, it would have been a juft 
death for fuch extravagant lubricity. 
Satia tefanguine, was the faying of the 
Scythian queen, when fhe plunged 
Cyrus’s head into a vefifel of blood.— 
But let us hear again his revelation. 

“ * O Prophet, we have allowed thee 
“thy wives, unto whom thou haft 
“ given thy dower; and alfo the flaves 
“ which thy right hand poflefleth, of 
“ the booty which God hath granted 
“ thee ; and the daughters of thy un- 
“ cle, and the daughters of thy aunts, 
“ both on thy father's fide, and on thy 
“ mother’s fide, who have fled with 
“ thee from Mecca ; and any other be- 
“ lieving woman, if (he give herfelf un- 
“ to the prophet, in cafe the prophet 
“ defireth to take her to wife. This is 
“ a peculiar privilege granted unto thee 
“ above the reft of the true believers; 

* Koran, ch. xxxiii. Sal. Tranfl. p. 348, 349. 

Fa “we 
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“ we know what we have ordained 
“ them concerning their wives, and the 
“ Haves whom their right hands pof- 
“ fefs, left it Ihould be deemed a crime 
“in thee to make life of the privilege granted 
u thee ; for God is gracious and mer- 
“ ciful. Thou mayft poftpone the turn 
“ of fuch of thy wives as thou Jhalt pleafe, in 
“ being called to thy bed; and thou mayft 
“ take unto thee her whom thou Ihalt 
“ pleafe, and her whom thou (halt 
“ defire, of thofe whom thou flialt have 
“ before rejected, and it fhall be no 
“ crime in thee ; this will be more 
“ eafy, that they may be intirelycontent, and 
“ may not be grieved, but may be well 
“ pleafed with what thou fhalt give 
“ every one of them.——O true be¬ 
lievers, enter not the houfe of the 
“ prophet, unlefs it be permitted you 
“ to eat meat with him, without wait- 
“ ing his convenient time.-—And when 
“ ye alk of the prophet’s wives what 

“ ye 
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«< ye may have occafion for, alk it of 
“ them from behind a curtain ; this 
“ will be more pure for your hearts 
“and their hearts. Neither is it lit 
“ for you to give any uneafinefs to the 
“ apoftle of God, or to marry his 
“ wives after him for ever ; for this 
“ would be a grievous thing in the 
“ fight of God.” 

Mahomet’s paradife flowing with de¬ 
licious waters, planted with the moft 
odoriferous trees and flirubs; but above 
all, the exalted enjoyment of black- 
^yed nymphs, would lead me farther 
than I intend. 

The few quotations produced here, 
merely to fave the reader the trouble of 
recurring to the Koran itfelf, may fuf- 
ficiently evince what marks of fanc- 
tity, and of a divine million, we muftex- 
pedl from it: they will likewife demon- 
ftrate, how abjeft an idea the falfe pro¬ 
phet, and his ignorant followers, mud 
F 3 have 
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have had of the Divine perfections; 
how contradictory paffages fuchas thefe . 
muft be, to thofe pompous and fublime 
defcriptions of the attributes of the 
Deity, with which they are moft impi- 
oufly mixt. I fhall follow^ Mahomet 
no farther in his filth and impurity, 
but fay with the prophet Habakkuk, 
“ he that runs may read.” 

I muft however obferve, that fome 
of his laws, if not rigidly juft, are 
yet an effectual fecurity again ft defpo* 
tifm, and the oppreflion of the people, 
efpecially fuch as relate to private pro¬ 
perty, widows, orphans, inheritances, 
legacies, and crimes, &c. 

One conclufion I think fo clear, that 
it muft be evident to all fagacious and 
impartial men * it is that the whole 
Koran is a difeordant, incoherent jum¬ 
ble of fentences, gleaned from fugi* 
tive Jews and Chriftian feCtaries, Nef- 
torians, Monothelites, and Eutychians ; 

ftrangely 
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flrangely huddled together by the falfe 
prophet, and impofed on ignorant en- 
thufiaftic people, who could not give 
a ftronger mark of barbarifm than in 
believing it to be the word of God. 

We polTefs many good tranflations of 
this extraordinary book, made from ge¬ 
nuine and flandard copies of the 
original: excellent ones were found 
among the Granadine Moors by cardi¬ 
nal Ximenes; and correft copies may 
always be purchafed in Turkey ; tho* 
at a high rate. Indeed, there is fcarce 
a rifque or pofiibility of being impofed 
on ; for the Mahometans hold it as 
the higheft facrilege to alter a fingle 
point or jota of this their facred book: 
and moft men of letters amongft them, 
like the Jews in Paleftine, think it not 
only a duty, but a fpecial recommen¬ 
dation to the Deity and his prophet, 
to have every word and tittle of the 
Koran fo fixed and imprinted in their 
F 4 memories, 
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memories, that they may on any QCj 
cafion repeat it extempore. 

Du Ryer’s French tranflation may 
err in the idiom, but the general doc¬ 
trines are fufficiently exadt; Maracci’? 
Latin one is very corredt; apd thay in 
Englifh by Mr. Sale, is undoubtedly, 
in every refpedt, of approved accu¬ 
racy. 

As I happened to converfe op this 
fubjecft with a learned Effendi , who 
was known to have the Koran by heart; 
a chapter from Sale’s tranflation yras 
explained to him in the vulgar Turkifh 
dialed!: the old Turk, in a fort of rap¬ 
turous furprife, followed the inter¬ 
preter ; repeating verfq by verfe ip the 
original Arabick. He remained afto- 
niflied and amazed; and aflsed with 
fome emotion, how we could haye fo 
perfedta tranflation, the fenfe fo juftly 
preferved l He added, that the author 
muft have been an admirable profi¬ 
cient; 
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cient in the Arabian language, and a\. 
yery great man. 

I cannot conclude this chapter with- 

put obferving, that from what I have 

' • * 

faid of the ^radical religion of the 
Mahometans, we are not to infer that 
they are univerfally, and without ex¬ 
ception, deftitute of virtue j nor of all 
humanity towards Grangers. I have 
already, in my general character of the 
Turks, anticipated this remark as far 
as I could confidently with truth. I 
cannot help, however, repeating it; bad 
as they are, they are the bed people 
in their empire. T - tr Ut 

That corrupt religion perverts the 
re&itude of nature, and that the Turks 
are notorioufly depraved by it, is too 
true; but how many abfurd fe<5ls of 
Chriftians are there, who, deviating 
from the original inftitutes and pure 
precepts of Chriftianity, are Grangers 
to that perfect fimplicity and univer- 

fal 
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fal benevolence inculcated by its facred 
founder; and are as deftitute of focial 
virtue and common humanity towards 
thofe who differ from them in opinion, 
as the moft zealous and ignorant 
Turk ? 


CHAP. VI. 

Of Defpotifm , and its Reftraints, 

\ 

M ANKIND* either from ha¬ 
bit and the prejudices of edu¬ 
cation, or from prefumption and opi¬ 
nion, are apt to think the government 
of their own country the befit} hence 
they are led to cenfure other modes of 
adminiftration, point out their de¬ 
fers, and frequently, without fufficient 
knowledge even to revile and abufe 
them. 

The government of the Turkifh em¬ 
pire has been grofly mifreprefented by 
6 cenfures 
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cenfures of this kind. The (hocking 
relations of its defpotifm have milled 
fome, and raifed the religious zeal of 
others to abhorrence and deteftation ; 
while many, not under the influence 
of religious paflions, have felt their 
nature flmdder at the frightful idea 
conveyed by thofe accounts. Hence, 

notwithftanding the regular fyftem of 

<. * 

that haughty court, people have 
been induced to annex the idea of bar- 
barifm to it; have fuppofed it, with¬ 
out order or plan ; entirely fubjeft to 
the caprice, cruelty, and avarice of a 
tyrant, who aims merely at the op- 
preflion of his fubjecls, and, as far as 
frjs power extends, at the deftrudtton of 
mankind. 

Surely thefe men did not, or would 
not, look nearer home: it was, per¬ 
haps, top near; for let us only call an 
eye about us, and impartially examine 

the 
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the governments with which we arc 
furrounded, we {hall then in all pro- 
hility find, that the Sultan is not more 
tlefpotic than many Chriftian fove- 
reigns; perhaps, not fo much as 
fqme of them. 

Although it be abfurd to look for 
perfection in any body of laws, or po¬ 
litical inflit utions j fince the produc¬ 
tions of the human mind, from its li¬ 
mited nature, muft all be imperfect; 
yet, we may fairly conclude, • that in 
every empire which has extended wide, 
and flourifhed long, there are fome 
parts of its conftitution wifely regu¬ 
lated. And it is certain, that what¬ 
ever defects may be in the political fyf- 
tem of the Turks, their empire is fb 
folidly founded on the bafis of religion, 
combined with law, and cemented by 
general enthufiafm, and the intereft, 
as well as vanity of Turkifh indivi¬ 
dual^ 
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duals, that as it has lafled now for 
fome time, it bids fair for a liability 
of many ages. 

We have feen, in a former chapter^ 
that the Turks have laws to fecure 
property and regulate commerce ; they 
have others to punifh. crimes arid re- 
ftrain vice. It is not theTurkidi laws, 
but the corrupt adminiltration of them, 
the flagitious venality of their judges, 
and the number of falfe witnefles coii- 
nived at, and whofe teftimony is ac¬ 
cepted by thefe judges, that bring an 
* opprobrium upon the Turkifh em¬ 
pire, as will be more fully lliewn in a 
fucceeding chapter. 

How far Mahomet intended to li¬ 
mit, or extend the power of the fove- 
reign, I {hall not pretend to determine ; 
the degree in which the prefent fultaiis 

* A fyftem of government and of laws may be in 
thcmfelves excellent, when the adminiltration of 
both may be corrupt. 


are 
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are abfolute,. is an equiry more to the 
purpofe. Of this, fads will befl: ena¬ 
ble us to judge: thofe we fliall pro¬ 
duce will fhew us the nature of the 
Turkifh. monarch’s defpotifm; and 
that, independent of fear, the conflant 
companion and reftraint of tyrants, he 
is limited by religion and law. But we 
fhall firft confider his claim to in¬ 
herit the pofleffions of fome of his 
fubjeds. 

Thofe who are diredly employed 
in his fervice, and thofe lefs immediate¬ 
ly fo ; for example, the officers under 
Balhaws in diftant provinces, know that 
they hold their offices on a kind of feu¬ 
dal tenure: they, notwithftanding, ea¬ 
gerly follicit, and contentedly accept 
them on that condition; fubmitting, 
or, it may be faid, covenanting and 
agreeing, that the fovereign ffiould in¬ 
herit at their death. 
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The affinity of this law or cuftom 
with the tenures of the old feudal law, 
transferred, in this inftance, from lands 
to office, would lead us to think it had 
its origin from thofe tenures; for they 
prevailed over almoft all the known 
world, at the time the Koran was framed ; 
and fubfifted amongft ourfelves long 
after the Conqueft. 

By thefe tenures, lands held in fief 
reverted on the death of the holder, ab« 
folutely and irrevocably to the feudal 
prince, or lord: the family were left to 
fliift as well as they could for fub- 
fiftence ; they had no claim of recove- 
very, nor even a pretenfion to relief 
in their neceffities, except from mere 
commiferation and humanity. 

Mahomet, either by chance or de- 
fign, has effectually fecured the people 
from the immediate inconvenience and 
oppreffion of that tenure. 


Eftates, 
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Eftates, in land or houfes, annexed 
to the church, either in aCtual poflelf- 
ilon, or in reverfion, are held both by 

• i 

prince and people facred and invio¬ 
lable : thole perfons, therefore, by what 
ever means they acquire their poflefli- 
ons, who give the reverfion to religious 
foundations, trarifmit them unmoleft- 
edly and unalienably to their dire& 
male ifliie : Mecca and Medina are the 
places generally preferred, because 
held the moft facred. 

They call this fettlement Vacuf: 
they pay an annual, very trifling, quit- 
rent, until the extinction of that ifliie, 
when the whole devolves to the reli¬ 
gious foundation on which it is fet¬ 
tled. 

This previous law, or tie of religion, 
binds the prince to fo rigid an ot>- 
fervarice, that there has never been a 
fingle example of even an attempt to 
violate or reverfe it. 

4 
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for, independent of what he may 
conceive his duty towards God, or his 
prophet, the leaft breach of fuch a law 
deftroys the very foundation of hig 
throne: it is merely by the Koran, of 
its religious inftitutes, his fovereignty 
exifts; the moment he abandons thofc 
doctrines* or violates thofe laws, he 
becomes an infidel, and ceafes to be the 
lawful fovereign. 

Mahomet has not limited this law 
of fecurity merely to his own followers } 
it extends to all religions i Chriftians 
or Jews may avail themfelves of it. 
And as moft of them, led by ambh 
tion or intereft, afpire to enjoy more or 
lefs the countenance and favour of the 
great officers in government, they ge* 
nerally take the advantage of that pro¬ 
tection, to fettle their pofleffions either 
on Mecca or Medina; or, perhaps, 
with greater facility, on fome of the 
feveral mofches at Conftantinople, or 
G- where- 
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wherever elfe their fancy or connexi¬ 
ons may lead them ; it is enough that 
it be a religious foundation. 

The Jews, indeed, have been exclud¬ 
ed fome mofches ; as it appeared by the 
regifters, that in the fpace of a hun¬ 
dred years, not a {ingle reverfion fell 
in ; whence the Turks, it {hould feem, 
have concluded, that the direct male 
ifliie of the fons of Abraham is eternal. 

From what has been faid of the Fa- 
cuf, it is obvious, and worth obferving, 
that the revenues belonging to the 
church muft be immenfe; and that in 
fucceflion of time it muft fwallow up 
into is enormous bofom, almoft all 
the lands and pofleffions of that vaft 
empire. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI(. 


Fafls to elucidate the foregoing notions of tht 
Turkifb government 4 

T H E Grand' Seignor is eonfider- 
ed as abfolute fbvereign of the 
whole Turkifli empire? the fubjedts 
approaching him treat him as a divi¬ 
nity, with the higheft veneration and 
refpedt. He (hould, ftridtly adhering 
to their conftitution, delegate his ab¬ 
folute power to the Vizir. This was 
pradtifedby moil of them from Maho¬ 
met the lid’s time to 1730 . 

The rebellion that year, the depofi- 
tion of Sultan Achmet, and the accef- 
lion of his nephew Machmut, gave a 
new turn to the conftitution. There 
was, at that time, in the feraglio,where 
he generally adts as firft minifter, a 
Ki/lar-Jga, or chief of the black eu¬ 
nuchs, an experienced and wife man : 

G 2 he 
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he had been in office -under Mach- 
mut’s father, predecefior to the depot* 
ed Achmet ; he had f£en two rebel¬ 
lions, two depofitions of the fovereign, 
obferved the caufe, traced the evil, and 
pointed out the remedy. 

The caufe he afcribed to the periha- 
-nent continuance and abfolute power 
of the Vizirs ; to their ambition of 
glory, and reftlefs difpofition for war 
and conqueft. He therefore courifel- 
led the new Sultan to retain the power 
in his own hands ; to change his Vizirs 
frequently, not fuffering any one to 
continue in office above three years, 
and to live in peace with all his neigh¬ 
bours. On thefe maxims he advifed 
his matter to eftabliffi. the tranquility 
of government, and the fecurity of the 
throne ; and fultan Machmut, during 
a reign of twenty-four years, fteadily 
adhered to them. 


This 
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'This black eunuch lived to the age of 
ninety; he died in 1746, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his favourite BekirAga , a 
young black, about thirty-three years 
of age, born in the ifland of Borneo. 
Full of fpirit and vigour, he found him- 
felf, by the policy of his late matter, in 
poffeffion of abfolute power, and has¬ 
tened to exei^t it; but he wanted the 
wifdom, the judgment, the knowledge 
of mankind, and the experience his 
predeceflor poflefled ; his will became 
his law, and he fet no bounds to his 
avarice. 

Intoxicated with higher ideas than 
his underftanding could fupport, and 
enflavedto avarice, he madly, and with¬ 
out forefeeingconfequences, though the 
could trample under his feet law and 
religion, and began to exert his power 
as if neither had any exiftence: he 
laid it down as a maxim, That no man 
in the empire fliould be worth above 
G 3 io,oqo 
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I©,000 * dollars, and a&ed as if he 
would not leave them an afper. 

The rage of his paffion was for 
diamonds, jewel-work, and rich-toys ; 
probably, indeed, to lay in a flock of 
portable wealth for an evil day, and to 
Jive in fplendor at Cairo, the ufuai 
place of the exile of thofe difcarded 
favourites. During the fix years of 
his adminiflration, one would have 

■V 

thought that he intended to exhauft all 
Europe of diamonds, and purchafe the 
whole produce of the mines of Gol- 
conda and Brazil. 

The inftruments of his extortion 
were, a young Have, twenty-two or 
twenty-three years of age, and an Ar¬ 
menian raifed from the dull. The go¬ 
vernment of that vaft empire centered 
in the hands of this junto, When any 

* A dojlar makes 120 afpers, and is worth two 
(hillings and fix pence, 
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large purchafe of diamonds was to be 
made, the means were concerted among 
thefe three how to raife the money: 
they fagacioully divided the necefla- 
ry fum into parts ; they then appli¬ 
ed to a number of opulent great men, 
who were, or had been in office ; and 
giving them to underftand it was to 
purchafe prefents intended for the fo- 
vereign, they affigned a part on each 
until they had completed the whole 
fum. No one dared repine, nor even 
helitate ; fome were filent thro’ fear; 
others, perhaps moll of them, from 
the expectation of future favours. 

This rapine was varioufly talked of; 
fome afcribed it to the prince, others to 
the Black and his aflociates ; but the 
more general voice gave it to the former, 
who certainly could not be entirely ig¬ 
norant of the extortions praCtifed by 
his minilter. They occafioned, how- 
G 4 ever, 
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tver, no commotions or difturbances. 

Highly in the Saltan’s confidence 
and favour, he might, indeed, have 
gone on with thefe and other irregu>- 
larities fome time without controul; 
but his firft fucceffes fpirited him on 
to enormous a6ts of power againft all 
decency, law, and religion ; he not on¬ 
ly meddled with dependent, but even 
with independent people. He injudi- 
cioufly offended the body of Janiffaries, 
by flopping the pay of fpme, and with¬ 
holding the money which had been 
promifed them for rebuilding their 
Odda’s, or chambers, lately burnt down; 
and at laft, he ftruck againft thofe 
whom he had feared moft, the men of 
the law, 

An important caufe was depending 
before the Moulah or judge of Scu¬ 
tari, a man of Angular refolution. The 
party who was in the wrong applied to 

the 
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the Black and his creatures for pro¬ 
tection, and backed his requeft with a 
large prefent. The junto undertook 
it, and fent a mefifage to the judge, that 
he ihould decide the caufe in favour 
of their friend: he anfwered, that he 
would pronounce according to law, 
and his own confcience; and on va¬ 
rious like folicitations, he as conftantly 
perfifted in the fame anfwer. 

The day he was on the bench to 
hear, and finally determine the caufe, 
a * Chiobadar of the Black’s entered the 
court-room with precipitation, and 
heard the fentence pronounced againft 
their friend. He abufed and threat¬ 
ened the Moulab, drew out a fhort whip 
they generally wear, and, fome pre¬ 
tend, went fo far as not only to fhake 
and menace, but to fir ike. 

* JJead fervant, 

This 
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This unprecedented infult on law 
and religion, ftirred up the Moulab to 
feek redrefs and revenge: he applied 
to the Mufti, who fent him to the Vizir. 
That minifter fought, by all poffible 
methods, to pacify him: every offer 
was reje< 5 ted, even that of the Moulalick 
of Iconium, the beft in the empire. 
The men of the law fupported their 
brother, and murmured with deep in¬ 
dignation. What heightened their re- 
fentment was, that whilft the Vizir 
capitulated with the Moulab, the Black 
rewarded his Chtohadar with a lucrative 
commiflion abroad. 

The Black and his dependants per¬ 
ceived the llorm arifing; they found 
they could not filence the Moulab, and 
therefore determined his deftru&ion. 
This could not be done openly ; but, 
blinded by rage, paffion, and defpair, 
they were unable to concert their 

deftru&ive 
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deftru&ive fcheme with their ufual di¬ 
abolical fubtelty, or co perpetrate their 
villany with that fecrecy, which the 
dangerous confequence of io atrocious 
a crime required. 

The bungling projeft they hit upon 
was to fend ruffians in the dead of the 
night, who ftrangled the Mould) and 
his daughter in their beds: in the 
mean time, they cut the wooden pil¬ 
lars fupporting the houfe, and fo 
demolifhed it, that it might appear as 
if they had been accidentally buried 
under the ruins. 

The time, the manner, and other 
circumftances, led to a clear difeovery 
of this horrid tranfa£lion. The men 
of the law became defperately refolved 
on vengeance, and joined fecretly 
with fome chiefs of the Janiflaries ; 
but determined to fpare the fovereign, 
provided he gave up his Black, the ob¬ 
noxious Kiflar-Aga, 
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The difficulty lay how to make 
their firft grievances known to him: 
if through the Black Eunuch, the na¬ 
tural channel, any two or three com¬ 
plainants rifked fudden deftruttion, 
without effe&ing what they defired ; 
if fecretly to the Sultan, they were not 
fure of a better fate. They found, 
therefore, only one method which 
might effe&ually awaken, intimidate, 
and inform him; that was, by fetting 
Conftantinople on fire. 

Fires broke out every day in two or 
three different parts of that city, and 
this conflagration lafted near three 
weeks. The Grand Seignor finding 
the evil deep, and carried on by de- 
fign, depofed the Vizir ; a facrifice he 
imagined would appeafe the rage of 
difcontent: but he found that expe¬ 
dient was infufficient *, for the next 
day as many fires appeared. At the 
laft he was advifed, as it was faid by 

fome, 
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fome, to confult fecretly the Mufti j 
or, as others report, that chief of the 
law went to him fpontaneoufly, and 
boldly laid the condudl of the Black 
before him, demanded juftice, and 
told him, he expofed the fecurity of 
his own throne in refilling it; urged 
the necellity of taking fome immediate 
refolution againft the Black ; adding, 
if the Sultan would not give Becbir the 
Kijlar-Aga up, he defired leave to re-, 
fign his own office, that he might ra¬ 
ther as a private man fee the dreadful 
cataftrophe of his prince’s fall, than 
as the head of the law be conftrained 
to confent to it. 

Sure it is, that the Mufti was really 
a man of that lloical felf-denying turn, 
that heroic mind, as to dare hold fuch 
language, and undertake this harfh 
and hazardous meflage to his fove- 
reign, who immediately giving atten¬ 
tion to this alarming remonftrance, de¬ 
termined 
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rermined to get rid of the Black, and 
to exile him to Cairo. 

On one of his ufual days of recre¬ 
ation, the Sultan went by water to a 
Khiofc, or fummer-houfe, on the Bof- 
phorus : the * Bojiangi Bajhi and Setichtar- 
Ag a> who always accompany him, had 
already received his orders. The Black 
was of the party ; they feized on him 
at his landing, forced him into a boat, 
and imprifoned him in Leander’s tow¬ 
er f, where he was to wait for the 
galley defigned to tranfport him to 
Cairo. 

The fight of the galley excited frelh 
remonftrances from the law; they de- 

* The Boftangi Balhi always fleers the Sultan’s 
boat; he is the chief of the Baftangees, or gardeners, 
who occafionally form a confiderable military corps : 
the Seli£tar-Aga is the Sultan’s fword-bearer, and 
conftantly attends him. 

f Situated on an ifland, in the port of Conftanti- 
nople. 
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manded the delinquent’s blood, and 
obliged the Grand Seignor, tho’ with 
the utraoft relu&ance, to confent to 
his execution. 

The high fpirit of the Black was 
changed to defperation at the fight of 
the executioner ; he refolutely defend¬ 
ed hiiiifelf with his • Hanjar , or knife-, 
againft that officer : he wounded him; 
and fell at laft but by the fuperiority of 
the fcimitar: his body lay expofed 
three days bn the fea-fhore. 

This cataftrophe was followed by 
daily executions of all his creatures 
and dependants, his Have, his Arme¬ 
nian, and his fecretaries; many others 
were exiled. 

The fums confifcated by death and 
exile were immenfe. What pafied thro’ 
the Tefderdarat , or public treafury, and 
was afterwards paid into the Grand 
Seignor’s Chafne , or private treafury, 
collected from without, amounted to 
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30,500 purfes, or a million nine hun¬ 
dred thoufand pounds ilerling. What 
was found within the Seraglio, in dia*- 
monds, jewel-work, and gold, was 
never known ; but in general allured 
to be as much more, or far exceeding ir. 

This moft rare and remarkable fad 
in their hiftory, and which fo imme¬ 
diately and intimately affeded abfolute 
power, might lingly Ihew how law at 
laft can effedually controul it, and 
bring the fovereign, as it was well 
known in this cafe, againft every fen- 
ment of love and affedion, and almoll 
without a precedent or example, to a- 
bandon the governor of his Seraglio, 
and at that time of his empire, to the 
Utmoft rigour of the juftice of law. 

But that even the Sultan thinks him- 
felf bound by law, is evident from his 
pradice ; for when any treaty is to be 
made, any war to be undertaken, or 
tranfgreffions puniflied that have been 

com<- 
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tommitted againf^ himfelf, or by pef- 
fons of high rank in his fervice j he 
applies to the Mufti for his Fetfa, his 
decree, his decifion, or legal fandtion* 

It is true, as he appoints the Mufti, 
he can depofe and exile him, the worft 
fate that can befall him. It is alfo 
as true, that many of them, in differ¬ 
ent reigns, have a&ually withftood the 
will of the Sultan j and that the fo- 
Vereign, norwithftanding, has not 
dared immediately to refent their non* 
compliance. Qn thefe occafiqns it has 
been judged neceflary to invent fpme 
more plaufible pretence for difgracing 
them i the people would ip this cafe 
be too clamorous with the argument 
againft violent proceedings; and thole 
of the law alone might lhake his 
throne. 

The Koran, we have pbferved, fe- 
cures property j of which the following 
fadt is a remarkable inftance. 
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In the year 17 55, the * Porte wai 
burnt entirely down: on rebuilding it 
the confideration was, how to place it 
on the former fpot, and at the fame 
time render the fituation fecure from a 
like accident for the future. 

The method determined on, was, 
to leave a fufficient fpace about it, and 
for that end to purchafe and demo- 
liih feveral houfes that were contigu¬ 
ous. Moft of the owners fubmitted to a 
fale; but there was one old woman 
who declared fhe could not, and would 
not, part with hers; that it had been 
a property in her family for feveral ge¬ 
nerations, and no money could com- 
penfate the infinite value it wa 9 of to 
her: no offers tempted her, no threats 
could avail. The men in power cried 

• The Porte is the palace in which the Vizir 
refldes: in it all the archives are kept, and all pub¬ 
lic bufinefs is tranfa&ed. 
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out and abufed her ; but the injufticd 
appeared too violent to dare take it by 
force ; the houfe flood ; and when it 
was afked why the Sultan did not ufe 
his authority, fo as to take it, and pay 
the value ? the anfwer was, ’Tis impof- 
fibk % it cannot be done , it is her property , 
Notwithflanding the tranfcendant ex- 
preflions the Turks ufe, when fpeaking 
of their Sovereign, they will frequent¬ 
ly murmur, talk freely, abufe him 
and his minifters, throw anonymous 
fcurrilous papers' into the mofches, 
and feem even ripe for rebellion, if ir¬ 
ritated by frequent and unufual exer¬ 
tions of tyranny. They are taught 
that he is eftablifhed by God, that 
he is a dependent of their prophet, 
through whofe mediation they ex¬ 
pert falvation; and yet in a moment 
they will deprive him of his throne, of 
his liberty, and even of his life. 

H Z This 
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This may appear only a fingle in¬ 
stance of the immenfe number of Teem¬ 
ing contradictions in the compofition 
of human nature: though, indeed, 
k might with other fuch inftances be 
accounted for, by what an elegant * free 
writer has attempted to prove, that 
men do not generally aft according to 
principles. 

Although I think his propofition too 
general, it is, I fear, in great part 
true j for, that there are many men 
who do not aft according to principle, 
is but too evident: this might there¬ 
fore, in appearance, furniflh. a fo- 
Jution j hut here would be mifap- 
plied and infufficient > for the whole of 
what the Turks are taught relating to 
government, is not taken into the cafe J 
and therefore the fad is not fairly re¬ 
presented. 
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For they learn very early, that if 
the authority of the prince is of right 
divine, he founds, it on the Koran; that 
he is conftituted fnch by that facred 
code of laws; which, as a true be¬ 
liever, he has ftudied, fo as to be con¬ 
vinced, before his acceffion to the 
throne, that it muft ever be his duty 
to obferve them; and that, eonfequent- 
ly, he is as much bound and tied by 
all thofe laws as the meaneft of his 
fubjeffs. 

This is fo explicitly and fully laid 
down in the Koran, that Mahomet 
thought it neceflary to throw in fome 
rules of exception exprefly for him- 
felf. 

Hence when the people are noto- 
rtoufly aggrieved ; their property, or 
that of the church, repeatedly violated; 
when the prince will riot in blood, 6r 
carry on an unfuccefsful war; they 
appeal to Law, pronounce him an in- 
H 3 fidel. 
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fidel, a tyrant, an unjuft man, incapa¬ 
ble to govern; and, in confequence, 
depofe and imprifon, or deftroy him. 

They, it is true, confult firft their 
own power, or the probability of fuc- 
cefs, rather than the rectitude of the 
action, but always under the fandtion 
of the law, directed by fome leading 
perfon of that body. And it may be 
affirmed, that no example will be 
found of a depofition of a Sultan in 
Turky, but a form of law, either true 
Of falfe, has been obferved; nay, it 
feems abfolutely necellary ; for it has 
always been pra&ifed, that dither the 
Mufti, or * the Nakib of Santa Sophia, or 
of Eiup, or at leaft, fome diftinguiftied 
man of the law, ihould enter the Se¬ 
raglio, or tent, and even declare the 


* Head, or director of the mofches, ; who ar# 
pmirs qc defendants of Mahomet. 
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xeafons of the depofition to the Sul¬ 
tan himfelf; announcing to him, why 
by law he is unworthy and incapable 
ef reigning. 

Fear obliges the Turks to paffive obe¬ 
dience, merely as difunited individuals: 
then they only talk ;—but when once 
the burthen of ills accumulates and ex¬ 
tends, the people find a chief; the law 
and foldiery join with them as in a 
common intereft, and depofe the op- 
preffor ; but they always place on the 
throne his lawful fucceffor. 

This fingle undoubted practice of 
taking the lawful Succejfor proves they 
feek the fandtion of law j and I think 
it may be laid down as a maxim, that 
wherever it has not been mere ufurped 
temporary power, the like has been 
prattifed in all governments. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

fJiJiory tf tie Vizir Ragib Mehemel Ba* 
jbcew s government. 

T Hfi death of the chief Black 
gave a fudden change to the in* 
terior frame of the Turkifh govern¬ 
ment, and may be confidered as a new 
sera in their conftitution. This cir- 

t 

cumftance, however, is little known, 
and has efcaped moll writers} hence 
the fucceeding tranfaCions and the 
advantages taken from that event 
by the Vizir, to eftablifh his own 
abfolute power, may be worth re¬ 
lating. 

The new Kijlar-Aga, intimidated by 
the tragical end of his predeceflor, con¬ 
duced himfelf with great caution } he 
feemed to confult frequently with the 
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Vizir, and enter into clofer connexions 
with him: this continued till the 
year 1754. 

It was then, that on the demife of 
Sultan Machmut, his brother Ofman 
afcended the throne. This prince, ac¬ 
cording to the maxims of Turkifh po¬ 
licy, had been conftantly confined s 
and now came forth into the world at 
the age of fifty-fix, a perfect ftrangeif 
to mankind. On this event, the Black 
J£{f!ar-rfga began to afiume more power, 
and with his party, compofedof fome 
without, and fome within the Seraglio, 
to make and depofe Vizirs as he 
pleafed. His power within the Serag¬ 
lio is entirely free from controul, ex¬ 
cept from his fecretary the Jazigi Ef- 
fendi, who generally gains credit with 
the Grand Seignor: in thefe two, and 
a few of their adherents, the whole 
power of government centered. 
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Upon the death of Ofman, in the 
year 17j*7, the Vizir Ragib Mehemet 
Baffiaw, who had the feals, appeared 
to be the ableft, and moft fubtle man 
of the Turkifh empire. His office led 
him to place Saltan Muftapha on the 
throne : he had either formed a fecret 
connexion with that prince before, or 
captivated his affedtion then, by his 
obfequioufnefs, learning, and elo¬ 
quence ; fo that he became at once 
his friend and confidant, and fet the 

office of Vizir on its ancient foot- 

* 

ing of prime minifter with abfolute 
power. 

The Sultan, to attach this minifter 
more effectually to his perfon, obliged 
him to repudiate his wife, who was an 
amiable young lady, and to marry the 
princefs his fitter, a widow, whofe per¬ 
fon, and advanced years, rendered her 
an object incapable of exciting the 
fofter paffions. 
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Muftapha, the prefent Sultan, of 
whom we are now fpeaking, is a fon 
of Achmet, who was depofed in i 7 30. 
The two brothers Machmut and OjC- 
mafe, who had reigned from that time 
till the acceflion of Muftapha, were de¬ 
fendants of Achmet’s brother. 

Filial duty operates with great force 
on Mahometans ; they commonly, I 
might fay invariably, make a point of 
imitating their fathers; and quote the 
life and adtions of their progenitors, as 
the only models they ought to follow. 

This prince, therefore, looked on. 
every regulation introduced fince his 
father’s depofition, or which deviated 
from the practice of his anceftors, as 
iflfufferableinnovations; and the reigns 
of his two coufins appeared to him full 
of abufe and irregularity. 

The Vizir took care to confirm him 
in thefe ideas, and to point out the 
abufes; exclaiming againft them as 

deviations 
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deviations not only from the practice 
of his father, but from the ancient 
Mahometan rule or canon of go¬ 
vernment. He carried him up to the 
time of Solyman I. by fome called the 
Magnificent, by others the Law-giver; 
and did not fail to reprefent the power 
given to the Kijlar-Aga , a wild, igno¬ 
rant blasck flave, as the fource of thofe 
and all other attendant evils ; that the 
authority ufurped within the Seraglio, 
and the iniquitous intrigues' always 
forming there, deftroyed the Wifeft 
meafures of the Porte; and that the 
true original eftablifliment of the em¬ 
pire, was the abfolute power of the 
Vizir, 

The Black, who fucceeded Bekir-Jga , 
dill continued in power; On feveral 
occafions he had fhewn himfelf no 
friend to the Vizir, who, neverthelefs, 
had fupported himfelf, during the 
f-w months he ^governed in Sultan 
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Oftaan’s reign, by means of the Jazigi 
Ejfendi ; he was, however, continually 
tottering, and called himfelf publickly, 
a ftranger who muft prepare to remove. 
Turks never forgive; the Vizir’s 
ability and art were therefore imme¬ 
diately employed to fatisfy his revenge, 
by punifliing this enemy. The Black 
was condemned to exile; and after 
the fatal difafter of the Mecca caravan, 
his head was ftruck off, and brought to 
Conftantinople, as a compenfation he 
owed to the people for being the origi¬ 
nal caufe of that facrilege. 

The power of minifters in Turkey, as 
in many other countries, is in propor¬ 
tion to the emoluments of their office, 
and the eonfequent riches and number 
of their dependants. 

The Harem, or ladies of the Seraglio, 
have a vaft revenue affigned them for 
their fupport and maintenance this con- 
fids in large diftridts of lands, and con- 
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fiderable towns, in Europe and Afia, 
and is called the Haremai. The abfo- 
lute independent government and di¬ 
rection of thefe revenues, which equal 
thofe of a kingdom, were entirely 
at the difpofal of the Black Kijlar - 
Jga. He received the whole, account¬ 
able to no one; in all affairs relating 
to the Haremai , he held the Divans, dis¬ 
tributed juft ice, and tried caufes crimi¬ 
nal and civil; he named the gover¬ 
nors, and all the other magiftrates, 
civil, and military ; no one dared to 
contradict him, or interfere with him 
in the government of thofe places 
alloted for the maintenance of the 
Harem. 

The difficulty was how to alter this 
part of the conftitution; but Ragib 
Mehemet Bafhaw’s refources never 
failed him: his knowledge of their 
hiftory, his fertile genius and eloquence, 
had captivated the Grand Seignor, 

who 
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<who was foon pefuaded that this 
power of the Black Eunuch over the 
Haremai, was the fource of his crimes ; 
that government fliould be more Am¬ 
ple ; and that even the bufinefs of the 
Haremai Ihould, as a principal and ef- 
fential part, be annexed to the Vizir's 
office : in fhort, the miniller got it in- 
tirely out of the hands of the Seraglio, 
and brought it into his own ; fubfti- 
tuting a Black of his own choice, whom 
he rendered fubfervient to all his views; 
fo that one might truly fay, he re-mo¬ 
delled that part of government, and 
brought the whole empire under his 
own abfolute power. 

I could not help often comparing 
this Vizir’s art of governing, with that 
of Tiberius. In cunning, deceit, and 
jealoufy, he exceeded him ; and where 
he found a competitor, or one who 
might endanger his own fecurity, his 
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cruelty perhaps was equal to that of 
the Roman tyrant. 

A Tefterdar , or high-treafuer, a man 
of unbounded generofity, and uncom* 
mon fublimity of fentiment, occupi¬ 
ed that poft for the fecond time while 
Ragib was Vizir; and had acquired 
vaft popularity. The Vizir heard 
him continually praifed ; this was a 
fufficient reafon to excite his jealoufy. 
He ordered a revifion of accounts) 
found him, as he pretended, deficient; 
and procured his exile; at the fame 
time complaining of the lofs he fuf* 
tained by the ‘fefterdars removal. Nor 
did the yizir’s hatred flop here; it fol¬ 
lowed him in his exile, and was not 
appeafed but by his blood: he caufed 
his head to be cut off, protecting all the 
while againfl fuch rigid juftice; la¬ 
menting his friend’s hard fate; and 
cenfuring the Grand Seignor's too 
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inflexible feverity, exercifed on fo 
able and worthy a man, for a crime 
fo common, and for which an atone¬ 
ment might be fo eafily made. 

This minifter, with all his credit and 
power, never in the leaft attempted to 
conteft the Grand Seignor’s will. Sub- 
fervient to it, he advanced to the high 
and important poll of Mufti, one Felt 
Effendi, a bold loquacious man, much 
refpedled in the law. This Mufti was 
not long in his poft, before he was ob- 
ferved to meddle in politics, and was 
thought to vie in power with the mi- 
nifter. 

The Vizir, who had taken an affec¬ 
tion to the interpreter of the Porte, 
refolved to make a change of princes, 
or Faywodes, in Moldavia and Wala¬ 
chia ; and to confer one of thofe 
dignities on the interpreter. The Sul¬ 
tan agreed to itj the interpreter was 
nominated to this promotion; and the 
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honours to be conferred on him on that 
occafion were fettled: but the Mufti, 
who patronized another, a depofed 
prince, interpofed, and recommended 
him to the Grand Seignor as the pro- 
perefl perfon ; extolling his character 
with uncommon praifes. 

The Sultan mentioned this recom¬ 
mendation to the Vizir ; that minifter 
immediately confirmed it, and fubmit- 
$d to alter his whole plan. 

The interpreter was laid afide, and 
t^ie Mufti had the fatisfa&ion to find, 
his recommendation effectual. 

The Vizir’s ufual proverb was, “ Thafc 
“you muft hunt the hare in a cart:” 
that is, Do your bufinefs covertly, and 
avoid precipitation. He received the 
Vaywode as if this promotion had 
been his own adl, and the new prince 
his creature: all went on, feemingly, 
in perfect .harmony with the Mufti, for? 
near three months. At length a, ru- 
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ffiour was iridiiftrioufly propagated 
through the town, that the Mufti had 
taken one hundred purfes of money 
for his recommendation; but if this 
did hot reach the Grand Seignor’s ear, 
it Would fail in its intended effeft t 
the point therefore was how to con¬ 
vey it to him. 

This prince, as is cuftopiary ~ in 
Turkey, frequently went about incog* 
nito, difguifed as a common man; dnd 
introduced himfelf into coffee-houfes, 
to heat wAat the people faid of himfelf 
ahd his minifters. 

It was to one of thofe houfes irf 
* Eiup, that he more particularly re¬ 
torted : here the Vizir fet tothd of his 
people, and inftru&ed them in the 
language, which, on the Sultan's en¬ 
trance, they Ihould hold in his hearing. 
One of then! began with faying, “ they 

* A faburb near his fummer palace. 
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were bleft with the wifeft, jufteft, and 
beft of princes, and wifhed that his 
miniilers refembled him; but what 
could they hope, when the chief of 
their religion and law was fo venal and 
infamous as to be corrupted by infi¬ 
dels ? that the Mufti had received a 
hundred purfe,s of money to raife a mi- 
ferable infidel to the dignity of prince 
of Walachia; and if fuch abominations 
were fufFered, and the Grand Seig- 
nor fhould not be informed of them, 
the empire would foon fall to ruin.” 
The whole company joined in the ac- 
cufation: the Grand Seignor, alarmed, 
llipt out, went to the Vizir, and or¬ 
dered him to depofe the Mufti im¬ 
mediately. 

’ The Vizir expoftulated ; he told the 
Grand Seignor, that fuch reports (hould 
be received with diffidence; that people 
were often mifinformed, and always 
difpofed to be cenforious and info- 
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lent; that this report was certainly 
not to be trufted; that the Mufti was 
too holy, too virtuous a man, to be 
guilty of fuch wickednefs; and con¬ 
jured him, at leaft, to fufpend his 
indignation until he could more truly 
and precifely verify the faft. 

His exhortations and intreaties pacifi¬ 
ed the fovereign for the prefenr, till 
the fubtle minifter polled a new group 
in another Coffee-houfe, to repeat the 
accufation, with additional aggrava¬ 
tions againft the Mufti. The former 
charge was then confirmed beyond a 
doubt; the prince would no longer 
fuffer a delay, but ordered the Mufti 
into immediate banifliment, to a moft 
difagreeable fituation at Synope, on the 
Black Sea. 

The Vizir appeared to all his friends 
under the utmoft concern at this event. 
The Mufti applied to him with moft 
fervent intreaties, to have the place of 
I 3 banilh- 
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banifhment cbangecj, and that his de¬ 
parture might not be fb inftantaneous: 
the minifter reprefented the difficulty 
of prevailing with an irritated prince* 
whofe paffion had been heightened by, 
his Arid regard to juftice. However, 
he promifed to ufe all his interest to 
mitigate the fentence, and that he 
would, as effectually as poffible, im¬ 
plore his fovereign’s clemency. 

He fuffered the Mufti to remain a 
day or two at a country-houfe on the 
Bofphorus ; and afterwards obtained 
for him what this difgraced man and 
his friends fo ardently defired, the place, 
of his banifhment to be changed from 
Synope to Brufia. 

Thus, after giving him a fatal blpw, 
he yet referved to himfelf the merit of 
having moft effentially ferved him. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Change of Ptzirs .—- Order of Bujinefs ^ 
Policy of Purhfh Minijlers, 

T H E change of Vizirs, arid ferine* 
times, though rarely, their exe¬ 
cution has given rife to a general pre¬ 
judice 1 , arid been produced as an argu¬ 
ment of the irritability arid' disorder 
of fHe Turkifh gOVefnment: Suhari 
Machmur, as I have obferved, intro¬ 
duced that change as a maxim of ftate, 
and was the firft who: methodically 
pra&ifed it. 

Some of the very ldWeft elafs of men, 
feveral of whom could not write oti 
read; have occupied that high offide j 
yet the order of government, and- the 
courfe of bufinefs, has not been a mo¬ 
ment interrupted. Another maxim; 

I 4 more 
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more certain and falutary, preferves go¬ 
vernment in its regular courfe ; for 
fubalterns in office are religioufly con¬ 
tinued, and generally upon a change in 
the miniftry advanced j fo that thofe 
who have been many years trained and 
pradtifed tobufinefs, become the Vizir’s 
amanuenfes and inftrudtors. Hence, 
any new Vizir is foon matter of the 
modes of government; or if he be 
not, as to the moft difficult and intri¬ 
cate parts, he is fo far at leaft as to 
keep the empire and the capital in 
quiet, the men of the law in good 
humour, and the foldiery in due fub- 
ordination ; which, perhaps, are the 
chief and moft important ends of his 
great power. By this procedure of go¬ 
vernment, no mutation of the higher 
officers ever a/Fedts the whole ; fo that 
when we read of a Kiabaia to the Vizir, 
a Reis Effendi, a Chiaoux Bafcbi, de- 

pofed, 
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pofed, the fpirit of the office remains, 
and the bufinefs Hill goes on in its pro* 
per courfe. 

The clerks and under-clerks are al- 
moft innumerable. Some hundreds of 
hands are kept conftantly at work' at 
the Porte: each of them with the 
leaft talents or genius afpires to fome 
of the higheft dignities; keeps his 
eye immediately fixed for years on 
the office he hopes to fill; and, by 
an obftinate perfeverance, and ne¬ 
ver moving out of that courfe, fre¬ 
quently attains his end. 

There is no Chriftian power can vie 
with the Porte for care and exa&nefs 
in the feveral offices: bufinefs is done 
with the greateft accuracy : in any im¬ 
portant writing, words are weighed, 
and that fignification conftantly taken, 

which may moft conduce to their own 
advantage. 
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Papers of the remoteft date, if the 
year of the tranfaction is but known, 
may be found at the Porte; every 
command granted at that time, and 
every regulation then made, can be im¬ 
mediately produced. 

The rule which government follows 
in the explanation of treaties, or capitu¬ 
lations, or conceilions granted to Chrif- 
tian princes, or in many other cafes, is 
Precedent ; the remoter the example, 
the more refpedlable; and rtioft fo, 
what they call the Ancient Canon: any 
political fuit in doubt, or depending 
between themfelves and the Chriftian 
Powers, may be immediately deter¬ 
mined by producing Precedent. 

The French ambaflkdors have often 
pretended fuperiority of rank at' the 
Porte: the Turks have as folfemnly 
declared to others the nullity of their 
pretenfions, and that all ambafladors 
are on the fame footing. But as the 

public 
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p^bjic audiences are by rotation, fbme 
one muft begin: hence they take the 
prime occupant, th^ £rft ambafT^^or- 
who was eftablifhed in their country $ 
ai^d this is the Angle reafon why the 
French have the priority in point of 
time at audiences, but they have none 
of order or pre-eminence. 

When they have a mind, to expe¬ 
dite bufinefs at the Porte, or it is 
agreeable to them, no people do it 
with greater celerity ; when the con¬ 
trary, they will as artfully protract Or 
delay: numberlei> excufes, good and 
bad, are ready;' it may remain fuf- 
pended for months or years. 

The idol the Turks worfliip is gold; 
and in all common affairs their, ears 
are opened by that powerful deity. If 
that be not properly applied, the claim 
of right, engagements, capitulations, 
or treaties, have generally no effect; 
fome mafler-hand muff feeL the weight 

of 
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of this fpecious argument: but then 
they are often generous enough to 
truft t6 a conditional promife, and 
content with the fee after the comple¬ 
tion of the bufinefs. 

The policy of every Turkilh mi- 
nifter has himfelf for its firft objed j 
they ftudy folely their own fecurity 
and permanence in office : this is the 
only fyftem they pay any regard to. 
It is in vain to talk of the intereft of 
the empire, either prefent or future ; 
the queftion to themfelves is, Can I be 
fafe? Can I hold power? When therefore 
matters of high confequence, of peace 
or war, are propounded to them; if 
the one or the other does not coincide 
perfectly with the prefervation of their 
own authority, andefpecially theirper- 
fonal fafety, all the money in the uni- 
verfe will not move them. 

Some time after the acceffion of Sul¬ 
tan Ofman to the throne, the Vizir 

who 
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who had been inftrumental in his ele¬ 
vation, found that his credit was up¬ 
on the decline with the prince; that 
others had the fovereign’s confidence, 
and were plotting and deviling a change 
in the adminiftration. 

Educated in the Seraglio, he was no 
ftranger to its intrigues, and affidu- 
oufly endeavoured to counterwork his 
enemies; but the mines he had laid 
were generally fprung again!! himfelf; 
fo that he found his ruin inevitable. 

The Reis Effendi under him was a 
haughty ftern MufiTulman; who Teem¬ 
ed to, abhor the very name of a Chri- 
ftian ; fo that he could not contain his 
paflion, but was all on fire, if the lead 
mifunderftanding arofe between the 
Porte and any of the neighbouring 
powers. 

The Vizir, in full vigour of age, 
thought he could make a proper ufe 
of this zealous fecretary of Hate, whofe 

fiery 
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fiery temper, he faw, might readily 
b£ pFbEftpted to plunge the Porte into 
& war, and War he ardently wifhed for* 
it feemed the moft effectual means by 
Which he might preferve himfelf, in- 
creafe his power, and, at the head of 
an army, command even the Grand 
Seignor, and cffe&uaHy crufh his owri 
enemies. 

'there had been trivial difpiiteis and 
bickerings with a neighbouring Chri- 
Ilian court, and fome ferioUs alterna¬ 
tions ; but the Sultan’s temper, difpo- 
fition, or political maxims, had in¬ 
duced him rather to overlook than to' 1 
refent therm 

Thefe difpiites were kn&Wn- to thd 
Vizir y he foon perceived they Would 
be proper materials to work on the in¬ 
nate hatred the Reis Effendi bore to Chri- 
ftiaris, arid that they would afford him 
an agreeable opportunity to declare his 
ardent zeal for the honour and glory 

of 
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of Muffulmanifm arid the Sultan. To 
this man therefore he opened this 
contentious affair, loading it with 
every aggravating circumftance; yer, 
feigning to foften the fury of his paf* 
lion, though he knew it was rather 
the moft effectual means to excite it. 
Thus he brought him, to become his 
ftalking-harfeinthe Seraglio; fet them 
all in a rage; not excepting the Sultan 
himfelf; and brought them from 
threats and menaces almoft to blows. 

The Vizir prepared to put himfelf 
at the head of the army, in order to 
attack that power by whom they 
were,' as the Grand Seignor and Reis 
Mffendi pretended, fo fcandaloufly and 
ignominioully infulted. 

The junto who managed this great 
affair at the Porte, confifted of five 
perfona: the zealous fecretary of ftate 
always took, the lead^ the Vizir, fub- 

miffive 
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miffive to the will of the fovereign, 
fimply approved; though when com¬ 
mands were made out for the troops to 
aflemble, he exprefl'ed himfelf to his 
confidants with the greateft facisfa&ion 
and joy. 

But, at length, one of the junto 
opened the fcene to a foreign minifter, 
to whom the negotiation had been en- 
trufted ; told him the eafy means by 
which the Grand Seignor and Reis 
Effendi would be fatisfied, the Vizir 
difappointed, and the empire preferved 
in peace. 

That foreign minifter made a pro¬ 
per ufe of it; flopped for the moment, 
at the rifque of his own life and fafety, 
the precipitancy and fury with which 
they were carrying on their revenge; 
and as what they required was more 
honourable for the other court to grant, 
than for them to accept, the whole af¬ 
fair 
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fair was adjufted with almoft a Angle 
word. The Vizir was foon after dc* 
pofed and exiled. 

Thus ended a violent, precipitate, 
turbulent negotiation, which lafted a 
confiderable time; entirely fet on foot 
by one man’s, lull of power, who, to 
fecure that, and his dignity, or to 

i 

perpetrate his revenge on a few, would 
have been the caufe, perhaps, of the 
deftru&ion of his country, but cer¬ 
tainly of many thoufands of his fel-» 
low-creatures and fellow-fubjedts. 

This perfonal policy has frequently 
manifefted itfelf in lefler matters, 
Their diftant governors often afpire to 
independency, and obtain it. At Ba^ 
bylon, Aqhmet enjoyed this ufurped 
plenitude of power for feveral years ; 
and, what is more extraordinary, his 
lpn fucceeded him, with undiminifh- 
ed authority, undifturbed by the Vizir, 
K and 
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and died a natural death in his go¬ 
vernment. Not long after, his fon-in- 
law Sotyman Bafhaw pofieffed himfelf 
of the fame poft, and maintained the 
fame independence. They difregarded 
the Sultan’s commands ; and though 
they always anfwered in terms of re- 
fpe& and fubmiflion, they a£ted ac¬ 
cording to their own will. The Vi¬ 
zirs chofe rather tamely to fubmit to 
this infolent treatment, than by re- 
fenting it to excite a rebellion or rilk 
their own fecurity, and therefore con¬ 
tented themfelves with mere external 
profeffions of obedience. 

Another remote governor has fup- 
ported himfelf on the fame footing 
for many years ; but as he is worfe 
circumftanced, and not fo thoroughly 
fecure, he muft therefore feek fome 
underhand prote&ion in the Seraglio, 
or at the Porte. 
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On the death of the Chief Black 
and his adherents, that protection was 
loft; he applied at Conftantinople to 
fecure in his intereft a Reis Effendi 6 f 
fordid venality : for this purpofe he 
furniftied a credit for a confiderable 
fum, and, moreover, promifed twen¬ 
ty-four of the fineft Arabian horfes for 
the Vizir and his minifter. The per- 
fon entrufted fent a man to found the 
Reis Effendi 5 for fuch mefiages are al¬ 
ways grateful. On his return, here- 
ported that he left him helitating, but 
difpofed to accept: it was then thought 
proper to tempt him with a part of the 
bribe. The meflenger was again dif- 
patched to him with a large bag, feal- 
ed. The Effendi took the money, put it 
into his bofom,mufed, rubbed his head, 
and ftroked his beard } but at length, 
drawing the meflenger clofe to him, 
told him in a whifper, he was obliged 
K 2 to 
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to, him and his principal for intermed¬ 
dling : he knew that taking the money 
from them was fafe; but from the o- 
ther, the governor who fought protec¬ 
tion, it might be dangerous to him- 
felf, for he could not trull him: he 
then returned the bag, adding, that 
fuch a ftep required much reflection. 
He never would receive the money; 
fo that the governor was obliged to feek 
fome other protection; and mult have 
found it; for he is Hill living, and en¬ 
joys his ufual independency. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 

Adminijiration of fujiice amongji the 
Turks. 

T H E monarch’s great power is 
not the chief evil in Turkey: 
his fubjefts would perhaps bear that 
without much murmuring, or unea- 
linefs. The radical deftrudtion of 
all fecurity lies in the iniquitous ad- 
miniftration of their laws, which are 
an impending fword in the hand of 
corruption, ever ready to cut away 
their lives and properties. 

The overflowings of a tender mind 
muft not lead us to conclude, that the 
fteady condufl of the Moulah or judge 
of Scutari, and his pofitive refufal to 
comply with the KiJIar-Agas command, 
arofe from his inviolable attachment to 
K 3 ftrift 
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ftridt juftice. On the contrary, from 
the general and known practice it is 
rather to be inferred, that this Moulah 
was pre-engaged, and pre-determined, 
by the potent motive of a bribe ; and 
that thus fituated, he durft not adt o- 
therwife, nor even obey the peremp¬ 
tory command of the Black Eunuch. 

They tell us of fome rare examples 
in Turkey of uncorrupt judges ; I have 
heard of one, but none have come to 
my certain knowledge. 

There are in Gonflantinople feveral 
courts of judicature, and the plaintiff 
may choofe in which to prefer his fuir. 
The inferior are, the Moulah of Galata, 
and the Stambole Fffendi, or judge of 
Conftantinople; the higher, the two 
Cadi-lejguiers, or judges of Europe and 
Alia *, and laftly, the Vizar’s divan, 
which is the fupreme court of judica¬ 
ture. 


Maho- 
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Mahomet has exempted his descen¬ 
dants from the authority of thefe juris¬ 
dictions ; they are numerous through¬ 
out the empire, and are always judged 
by the heads of their tribe: in any 
caufe, therefore, in which an Emir, or 
* Green-head, is concerned, their proper 
court is that of the Nakib of Sanfta So¬ 
phia, or Eiup ; though I have obferved 
the Vizir keeps a watchful eye over 
them, and occafionally controuls their 
proceedings. 

The plaintiff has not only a confi- 
derable, but almoft a certain advan¬ 
tage over the defendant; for as he 
chufes his judge, his firft care is to 
Secure him in his intereft. 

All the judges have a -£Jaib, or de¬ 
puty, who is the real acting perfon, 
and generally guides and determines 

* The defceijclants of Mahomet are called Greeny- 
heads, from a green turban they wear.' 

k 4 
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thfc matter: to this man the firft appli¬ 
cation is made, and the bribe is ofi- 
fered : if he finds the fum worth while, 
and accepts, you are generally fecure 
of gaining your fuit. 

Sometimes, by bribing higher, the 
defendant may nonfuit his adverfary ; 
or he may at leaft, by quirk and quib¬ 
ble, be enabled to put off the caufe ; 
perhaps to remove it to another court; 
and thus protrading it, if he is the 
richeft, tire him out, until, at length, 
the plaintiff is obliged to drop his pre- 
tenfions, whether juft or otherwife, and 
content himfelf with a trifling compo- 
■fitiom 

The means of fpinning out a fuit, 
and eluding a decifion, are various ; a 
defed in the forms of procedure, ab- 
fence or death of witnefles, denying 
the validity of feals, the hand-writing 
Of others, or even their own ; or, as 
fall proof is determined by witnefles, 

and 
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and that thefe are found in abundance 
who will fwear anything for pay, when 
a caufe is defperate, an immediate re- 
fource is at hand ; for fuch witnefles 
may be brought to any point as will 
puzzle the cleareft caufe, and juftify 
the law’s delay. 

There are different fpecies of wit¬ 
nefles ; fome your neighbours and old 
acquaintance; others, cai'ual; and laft- 
ly, thofe who make a profefled trade 
of attending courts of judicature, and 
live by it. On informing them of the 
merits of the caufe, they firft declare 
that they appear in it merely becaufe 
they fee the hardfhip and injuftice in¬ 
tended againft you; that, as they know 
you to be an honeft man, on whofe 
veracity they can abfolutely depend, 
they will therefore affirm as truth 
whatever you fhall aver to them as 
fuch. This profeffion, which they 
make with an afFedted earneftnefs, is 

the 
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the ufual Turkilh falvo, and feldom, 
fails to quiet all their fcruples. 

Or Ihould it not have that effedl; 
if the witneffes infill on better infor¬ 
mation, they are concealed in a pri¬ 
vate room, where they can hear all 
that pafles in an adjoining apartment. 
Into this apartment the party with 
whom you are at variance is decoyed, 
and there fuch concellions, hy interro¬ 
gatories, and other artful manage¬ 
ments, are drawn from him as may 
make againft himfelf: thefe the evi¬ 
dences report on the trial, and declare 
they have heard. Often indeed, on 
this occafion, inftead of the real party, 
a friend of your own, who perfonates 
him, is introduced into the apartment, 
where he makes what concellions you 
pleafe in the hearing of the concealed 
-witneffes, who can neither fee nor be 
feen, and who do not chufe to detect 
the fraud, but report to the judge what 

they 
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they heard, as fpoken by the real per- 
fon. In law-fuits, no practice of this 
kind can ftartle a Turk ; all he is anxi¬ 
ous for, is fome pretext, which he 
thinks may enable him flill to pafs for 
an honeft man. Thus much for their 
firft lpecies of witnefs. 

The laft fort are thofe who make a 
profefied trade of it, and are always ready 
at any man’s fervice for a dollar or two. 
By habit and long pra&ice thefe need no 
cafuiftry, no falvo to_ their confcience, 
but fwallow their oath, true or falfe, 
and will Hand or fall by their evidence. 

The judges have their deputies, 
who manage their retainers, and other 
dependants; fellows who conftantly at¬ 
tend the courts to bring them cuftom : 
their bufinefs is to foment litigation, or 
to raife falfe fuits, called Avanias , and 
attack thofe on any pretence who are 
rich and can pay. No man is fecure 
from day to day, efpecially if he be a 

Cliri- 
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Chriftian or Jew; for let the caufe on 
which the procefs is founded, be ever 
fo improbable, abfurd, or falfe, he 
muft appear and defend it, when, 
if he has not fecured the judge, a cloud 
of witnefles are brought in, by whofe 
teftimony he is afluredly caft. - 

Many inftances daily happen of de¬ 
mands on property, or complaints of 
injuries committed, which never had, 
and never could have, the lead grounds 
of exiftence. 

In general, let the caufe be right or 
wrong, Chriftians or Jews have no 
chance againft Turks but by dint of 
money; happy, if that can fave them. 

Neither Chriftians nor Jews are ad¬ 
mitted as t evidence againft; a Turk ; 
but Chriftians or Jews can witnefs for 
or againft each other. 

They have no fubpcenas; the law 
doesjnot permit a fummons, or oblige 
any perfon to give in their evidence; 

they 
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they muft do it uncompelled. Turks, 
unlefs your dependants, will not ap¬ 
pear in favour of a Chriftian or a Jew: 
the mere force of money muft bring 
them into court. If they really know 
the juftice of the caufe, and had feen 
the fad, they generally exped the 
higher bribe; and that in proportion 
as they think their evidence material. 
If it be for a Chriftian againft a Turk, 
it is fcarce poffible at any rate to engage 
them. 

A Greek built a houfe, and planted 
a large garden on a piece of ground 
which had been poflefled by his family 
near fourfcore years: all the Hoggets , or 
deeds of conveyance, were in his hands, 
palled in due form of law by the origi¬ 
nal Turkifh proprietor from whom the 
eftate had been purchafed. He neverthe- 
lefs found himfelf fuddenly attacked 
with a law-fuit by a grandfon of that 
Turk, who declared that his grandfather 

had 
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had not fold the ground ; that as his fa¬ 
ther and he had been long abfent on the! 
Grand Seignor’s fervice in the Perfian 
war, they could not have put in their 
claim before ; but that he had now 
the witnefles to prove that the Greek’s 
deeds of conveyance were abfolutely 
falle, and therefore inMed to be put 
in pofieflion of his eftate. 

The only refource the Greek had 
left was, to remove his fuit from an 
inferiour court, to which he was fum- 
moned, to the Vizir’s divan j and this, 
as he was under foreign protection, he 
eafily obtained. His intention by that 
Hep was not to bring it to a hearing j 
he knew that the witnefles againfl: him 
were ready, and that he fhould inevit¬ 
ably lofe his caufe ; but the ufe he 
made of it, was to bribe fome confi- 
derable officers of the Porte, to threaten 
and deter his adverfary ; whilft. under- 
hand.he employed others to bring him 
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to a compofition, by which means he 
flopped all farther proceedings, tho* 
at no inconfiderable expence. 

Thefe cafes happen daily to Chrifti- 
ans and Jews efpecially fuch as the 
Turks fufpeft, or know, to be opulent $ 
often amongft the Turks themfelves, 
but with more caution, as they can 
out-witnefs each other with greater fa¬ 
cility, and, as in contentions of this 
fort, the weight of metal will general¬ 
ly' crufli the poorer antagonift. Hence 
it may appear, how precarious are 
all purchafes of lands or houfes, made 
by Chriftians or Jews in Turkey; and 
yet it is their ruling paffion to pof- 
fefs both. 

A main defence or proof in any de¬ 
pending caufe, is a Fetvah, the previous 
opinion or decifion of the Mufti. The 
cafe is put to him in fi&itious names, 
and concludes with the demand, Whe¬ 
ther Zayd has, or has not, a right againft 
7 Omar? 
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Omar P Under this is written the Muf¬ 
ti’s anfwer, which is fimply, He has , or, 
He has not.—He can , or, He cannot. At 
the bottom of the paper the Mufti figns 
his name, always fubfcribing himfelf, 
“ The poor fervant of God.” 

Now, generally, this “ poor fervant 
of God ” never reads the cafe; but 
leaves the whole confideration of it 
to his Fetvah Emini, or deputy, who, is 
generally well bribed before-hand j 
he Hates the cafe in his own manner, 
and inftru&s the Mufti how he fhould 
fubfcribe it. This is fo true, that there 
frequently appear oppofite Fetvahs in the 
famecaufe ; fo that when a party thinks 
himfelf fecure in the Mufti 's decifion, he 
finds it of no effect in court, nor 
liftened to, but often totally rejected- 

One principal ufe to be made of 
them is, that when the judge is well 
fecured by a bribe, though on the un- 
juft fide, he will lay a ftrefs on the de,- 
6 cifton 
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cifion of the Mufti as perfe&ly juft, 
and fhelter his own iniquity un¬ 
der thft fandionj or at the worft, 
when contradidory Fetvahs appear, he 
may favour the unjuft by exhorting 
the contending parties to an accom¬ 
modation. 

Falfe witndfes ftiould be puniftied 
according to the Koran ; however, that 
happens but feldom. Now and then a 
notorious vagrant and offender, deted- 
ed in his perjury, if it be in a caufe 
againft fome great man, is led through 
the ftreets on an afs, with his face to¬ 
wards the tail, and an inscription de¬ 
claring him a Sckat, or falfe witnefs. 
But even this is feldom feen, except it 
be on the acceflion of a Sultan. A new 
reign is generally ufhered in by fome 
fuch examples. The prince declares he 
will rule according to law, juftice, and 
truth : as a proper warning therefore 
to the people, the Vizir lays hold of 

L ' half 
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half a dozen of thefe witnefles, and 
executes that pompous fentence. A pu- 
niflhment fo trivial has rather % ridicu-, 
lous than a ferious effect; fo that the 
city of Conftantinople fwarms with 
thefe wretches : but were it even capi¬ 
tal, it may be juftly thought their 
numbers would not diminifli; for they 
are encouraged by the men of the 
law, as the principal means by which 
their judges, who are temporary, and 
almoft annually removed, make hid¬ 
den fortunes, fo as to enable them to 
fubfift whilft they are out of office. 

To do their courts of law all the 
juilice I can, I (hall conclude with two 
remarkable decifions, one of which 
fell under my own knowledge ; the 
other I have been told is well at- 
tefled. 

A (hip freighted at Alexandria by 
Turks, to convey them and their mer¬ 
chandize, confiding in rice and dates, 

to 
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to Conftantinople, met with a violent 
ftorm in the paflage. The mailer 
told thole freighters who were on 
board, that he could not lave the 
ihip, ‘nor their lives, but by throw¬ 
ing into the fea all the goods upon 
deck. 

They confented not oniy for them- 

felves, but for other freighters, who 

were at Conftantinople. When the fhip 

arrived there, thofe who had been on 

♦ 

board joined with the others, to fue 
the mailer of the fiiip, in order to re¬ 
cover the value of the goods he had 
thrown over-board. The Moulah of Ga- 
lata, before whom he was fummon- 
ed, had the cafe fully reprefented to 
him} and his deputy, as ufual, had 
the promife of a reward. 

When the parties appeared, and the 
Witnefles "were examined, the Moulah 
reflected a-while, took down his book, 
and gravely opening it, told them, “the 
L a book 
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book declared, that the matter fliould 
pay the true value of thofe very 
goodsthat is, what the freighters 
could prove by witnefles any one 
would give for them, or what they 
were really worth on board of the 
Ihip, at the very moment the matter 
was conftrained to throw them into 
the fea; the only means by which he 
could fave the lives of the paflengers, 
amongft whom were the perfons who 
now fued him for ir. 

The freighters ran out of court to 
find witnefles ; but the judge, who 
knew it was no object on whieh any 
evidence would, or could dare to ap¬ 
pear, without further hefitation gave 
his written decree in favour of the 
matter. 

The fecond cafe was before a young 
Cadi at Smyrna. A poor man claimed 
a houfe which a rich man had ufurp- 
ed. The former produced his deeds 

and 
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and inftruments to prove his right, but 
the latter had provided a number of 
witneiles to invalidate them; and to 
fupport their evidence the more effec- 
ally, he prefented the Cadi with a bag 
containing five hundred ducats: the 
Cadi received it. When it came to a 
hearing, the poor man told his ftory, 
produced his writings, but wanted 
witnefifes, that moft eflential and only 
valid proof of the merits of his caufe. 

The other, provided with witnefles, 
laid his whole ftrefs on them, and 
on his adverfary’s defecft in law, who 
could produce none: he urged the 
Cadi therefore to give fentence in his 
favour. 

After the moft prefting follicitations, 
the judge calmly drew out from un¬ 
der his fopha the bag of five hundred 
ducats, which the rich man had gi¬ 
ven him as a bribe; faying to him very 
L 3 gravely. 
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gravely, “ You have been much roif- 
“ taken in the fuit j for if the poor 
“ man could bring no witnefles in con- 
firmation of his right, I myfelf can 
“ produce at leafl five hundredhe 
then threw him the bag with reproach 
and indignation, and decreed the houfe 
to the poor plaintiff. 

Such inftances may happen once in 
an age, and deferve to be tranfmitted 
to pofterity $ and, indeed, they are 
frequently related by the Turks them- 
felves, as moft extraordinary ancl um 
common examples. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 

Of AmbaJJadors,—and their Audiences. 

T HE Turks have properly no 
idea of the law of nations : 
they confider themfelvcs as the only 
nation on earth, and regulate their 
whole conduct with others on posi¬ 
tive compadt, fpontaneous conceffions, 
or ufiage and cuftom. 

Foreign ambaffadors, therefore, have 
no other fecurity but written concef- 
fions, of which they have copies, or 
fuch privileges unwritten, as their 
predeceflors made ufe of. 

No longer than about fifty years 
ago, a Vizir, Jin Aly Bajhaw, thought 
them only civil fpies, and was for re¬ 
moving the refidence of fuch trouble- 
fome guefts to the Prince’s-lfland, nine 
miles from Constantinople, 

L 4 
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As the trading powers remote from 
the Turks have no reciprocal advan¬ 
tages to grant them, their ambafiadors 
in Turkey muft fubmit to fuch terms 
as the government pleafes to allow; 
and it is more furprifihg their capitula¬ 
tions or conceflions have been fo well 
obferved, than if they had been totally 
neglected. 

When there were only four ambaf- 
fadors and one reftdent in Turkey, the 
charadter was fupported with greater 
(dignity, and held in higher efteem by 
the Turks. 

It is true, that their method of liv¬ 
ing was not the moll fociable, but yet 
it feemed the beft calculated to engage 
refpedt and efteem. They copied the 
manners of the grekt men among the 
Turks; vifiting rarely ; but when they 
did, it was with all the pomp of Eaft- 
ern oftentation: they drefled for that 
day in the mod fumptuous manner, 

had 
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had their fervants in rich liveries, and 
five or feven led horfes, were it only 
to crofs a narrow ftreet. They never 
appeared in the ftreets on common oc- 
cafions, nor went over from Pera, 
where their refidence is, to Conflanti- 
nople, but with all the pomp and fhew 
of reprefenting the perfon of. a great 
monarch : if to vifit Sandla Sophia, or 
to fee a Beiram, it was with written 
commands furnifhed to them by the 
Porte, who took care to have them 
efcorted and attended by proper offi¬ 
cers-: in ffiort, an ambaflador was 
thought by the Lower Turks to be a 
different being from the others of his 
nation; he was feldom feen; and 
when he fhewed himfelf, he appeared 
with the fplendor of the greateft of¬ 
ficers in their own court. 

Within thefe thirty years, foreign 
minifters of the fecond order are in- 

creafed, 
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creafed, and with the four ambafladors 
make up ten. 

The eager defire the princes of 
Chriftendom have (hewn to obtain the 
Grand Seigncr’s friendfhip at any rate, 
has greatly heightened the enormous 
vanity of the Porte ; and the increafed 
number of minifters has rendered the 
whole body lefs refpeitable in the eyes 
of the people. 

If, perhaps, the fame maxims could 
have fubfifted, which had formerly 
been the rule of conduit amongft the 
four ambafladors, the fame confe- 
quences would have yet refulted: but, 
however neceflary it may be, men 
ufed to freedom, and to living in their 
own way, cannot eafily fubmit to fuch 
conftraint; and, indeed, there are few 
who can fuffice to themfelves, or 
find a fufficient fund of entertainment 
in their own minds. A tacit compadt 

may 
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may exift for a few years among four, 
but it is almoft impoffible among ten: 
fo that, as difficult as it was formerly 
to fee an ambafiador, you now meet 
them, or minifters of the fecond rank, 
whom the people have not learnt to 
diftinguifh from them, at every cor-> 
ner of the ftreets, and in every part 
of the city. They make no fcruple, 
at prefent, to vifit an Armenian, a 
Greek, or Jew, to run over to a Beiram, 
or any publick fhew : fometimes they 
meet with an infult, which they con- 
- ceal; often with a puffi, which an in- 
folent Turk will crofs the way to give 
them; and is commonly followed with 
the epithet Ghiaour , or infidel, the Turk- 
iffi epithet of deteftation and contempt. 

If an accident of the moft ferious 
nature were to happen to them in Con- 
ftantinople, they can expedt little or 
no fatisfadtion; for the Porte would 
immediately throw it on their own im¬ 
prudence, 
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prudence, and tell them plainly, as 
they have done on fuch occafions, that 
ambafladors fhould not expofe them- 
felves in a crowd, but acquaint the 
Porte when they have bufinefs a- 
broad, and then they would be pro¬ 
perly fecured from infult. 

In this fituation, where public mi- 
nifters are admitted on ftipulated con¬ 
ditions and only cuflomary privileges, 
as eafily withdrawn as granted, it be¬ 
hoves them more particularly to live 
with great circumfpedtion; to fupport 
dignity with the Turks, and maintain 
decency and order in their families. 

Wherever this condudl is duly ob- 
ferved and pradtifed, few inconvenien- 
cies have ever arifen in Turkey. With 
fuch a demeanor the ambaflador will 
find a fatisfadlion in himfelf, eafe and 
order in his family, no revels amongft 
his domeftics, no riots and no infults ; 
and confequently no complaints made 
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to himfelf, or to the Porte, both of 
which will otherwife too frequently hap¬ 
pen. The Turks have a homely pro¬ 
verb, which they have not improperly 
applied on fuch occafions: “ the filh 
“ ftinks firft at the headmeaning, 
That if the fervant is diforderly, it is 
becaufe the mailer is fo. 

The dignity and importance afiiim- 
ed by ambafladors in their reprelenta- 
tive character was, for fome ages, it 
fhould feem, thought too much on a 
level with perfonal fovereignty, to ad¬ 
mit of a fixed refidence, or permanency 
at any court. 

In thofe times, therefore, ambafla- 
dors were fent only on very extraor¬ 
dinary, and temporary occafions ; as, 
on fettling fome immediate important 
point in conteft; on a negotiation of 
marriage; or, more generally, on the 
conclufion of a long and bloody war; 
probably, as a public mark of fin- 
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cere reconciliation, and as proper no¬ 
tice to the fubje&s for their future con¬ 
duct, authenticating the fecurity of 
their mutual intercourfe. 

The Turks religioufly obferve this 
latter very ancient cuftom: ambafla- 
dors never appear reciprocally but af¬ 
ter a war; and wherever the frontier 
is removed by the events of that war, 
there the exchange of ambafladors from 
the two courts is made. 

As foon as the ambafifador paftes on 
the Turkish frontier, the Grand Seig- 
nor is confidered as his hoft, and the 
officer who receives him, ftiles him the 
Grand Seignor’s Mufaphir, his gueft } 
whether it is by ancient cuftom a- 
mongft them, a remnant of the gene¬ 
ral hofpitality of former times, or 
from the refped in which they hold 
the office of ambaffador; or whether 
it be only a parade of the Grand Seig¬ 
nor’s power and magnificence j what¬ 
ever 
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ever be the motive, he is, immediately 
provided with every neceflary for his 
journey, or a confiderable allowance 
is given him in money, which is con¬ 
tinued during his flay at Conflanti- 
nople. 

The ambaffador from a commercial 
power claims the fame right, and en¬ 
joys it, though in a lefs degree ; his 
neceffaries, however, are fully fuppli- 
ed: but as foon as the journey ends, 
that emolument ceafes. 

A Vizir Aga is fent by the Porte to 
receive him on the frontier, and to 
condua him fafe; his route is traced, 
his refting-days in the feveral towns 
are fixed, as alfo the Tkaym , or allow¬ 
ance, he is to have for his fubfiftence, 
and the number of horfes and carts al¬ 
lotted for his fervants and baggage: 
he is treated with refped and diftinc- 
tion, and as well provided as the road 
will afford: the feveral diftrias of the 

country 
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country furnilh the expence, and it is 
palled at the treafury in the article of 
their contributions. ' ^ 

The countries through which the 
Chriftian minifters pafs, are generally 
gainers by it: for if one dollar is ne* 
ceflary to defray their expence, in add 4 
ing another as a regale to the Vizir- 
Aga , they obtain from him a receipt 
for four, which they pafs to the Grand 
Seignor as really paid. 

It is worth remarking with what 
incredible precaution, politenefs, and 
lenity, the commiflary, or Vizir-Aga^ 
treats the Turks in the courfe of this 
journey ; but when he comes among 
the Bulgarian Chriftians, if the ambaf- 
fador does not interfere, he will not 
rellrain himfelf from uling them with 
the crueleft oppreflion and indignity. 

The flattering profpeft with which 
an ambafiador is iflued into the Grand 
Seignor’s territories, gives him not only 

the 
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the hopes of a continuance, but of an 
agreeable reception and refidence near 
the throne of the prince. 

When he arrives, he is welcomed 
by a meffage from the Vizir, flattered 
and careffed by a number of Greeks, 
Armenians, and Jewifli dependants, 
with a fervility the loweft and bafeft, 
and moft difgufting. 

The firft opening of his fun&ion is 
to the Vizir : they both feat themfelves, 
the ambaflador on a ftool, the Vizir 
on the corner of his fofa ; mutual ci* 
vilities pafs between them, without 
any variation in language fince the 
empire began, He is told, “ that as 
long as his matter obferves the laws 
of friendfliip with them, the Grand 
Seignor will correfpond.” The honours 
of the Caftan , fweetmeats, coffee, flier* 
ber, and perfume, are prefented to him? 
but when he departs they clap their 
hands, hifs him out of the room, apd 
M tWQ 
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two officers who attend him, one on 
each fide, attempt at half-way, to 
make him turn and falute the Vizir, 
who never ftirs off his corner: he who 
forgets his chara&er may be furprifed 
into it; but he who does not, keeps, 
on his pace, and drives on his lead¬ 
ers. 

On an occafion that offered of ad** 
jufting the ceremonial with an ambaf- 
fador who thought himfelf offended, 
this ufage was redrefied, and it is to be 
hoped continues no longer. 

How greatly foever fuch indecency 
may fhock the delicacy of a man jea¬ 
lous of his matter's dignity, he has 
a much more humiliating fcene to go 
through, at his audience of the Grand 
Seignor. 

The time appointed for the ambaf- 
fador to be over the water * is the morn- 

* The ambaflador’s houfe is in the fuburb of Pe« 
ra, feparated from Conftantinople by a fmall bay or 

ing, 
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ing, at the break of day r on his land¬ 
ing he is received by the Chiaoux Bajhi , 
or ijnarlliai of the court, in a houfe 
deftined for that purpofe, the flairs of 
which are no better than a ladder, and 
the room fit rather for the reception of 
a Polifli Jew than for a man of his 
dignity. 

Often, and indeed generally, the 
Chiaoux Bajhi is not there at the ambaf- 
fador’s arrival; but the common ex- 
cufe is, that he is detained in the 
mofche at his prayers. 

When the firft civilities are over, 
an infinuation is made to the ambaf- 
fador, that he muft expedt the Chiaoux 
Bajhi will ride at his right hand. This 
part of the ceremonial, long contefted, 
but never given up by the Turks, ex¬ 


creek of the Bofphorusj it is the port for {hip¬ 
ping : this he muft pafs whenever he comes into 
Conftantinople. 
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cept only when they have been beaten 
into it, leaves the ambaflador the foie 
refource of protefting ; all other oppo- 
lition is in vain : he, however, infills, 
that a gentleman of his retinue lhall 
ride at his left. With whatever feem- 
ing reluctance they admit this claim, 
if urged with proper refolution it fuc- 
ceeds. It has indeed been often pro¬ 
ductive of ferious conteftation and dif- 
order in the march ; and fometimes al- 
moft of a fufpenfion of the audience. 

After waiting fome time in that mi- 
ferable chamber at the water-fide, the 
Vizir’s command arrives to let them 
know, that he is ready to depart from 
the Porte to the Seraglio. The ca¬ 
valcade then begins, and marches in 
flare to the Vizir’s door, where, whe¬ 
ther it rains, hails, or fnows, the am- 
bafiador muft remain on horfeback in 
the llreet to fee his pomp, and to fa- 
lute his highnefs and his whole court, 
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as they pafs by. When they are near the 
gate of the Seraglio, the am bafla dor’s 
train advances flowly: on his arrival, 
he finds the Vizir feated in the divan- 
chamber. 

In the middle of this chamber an 
old fquare (tool is prepared for the am- 
bafiador ; and he is there fixed, if the 
ftool can fupport him, at leaft for two 
hours, hearing the decifion of caufes 
he does not underftand. But if it be a 
pay-day for the Janifiaries and Spahis, 
and this the Turks generally chufe, he 
is entertained with feeing about two 
thoufand four hundred yellow bags 
of money told out and diftributed; 
and this lafts at leaf; four hours$ fo 
that in a cold day, without a furred 
coat, his very vitals may freeze j and 
at any time the fpine of his back muft 
fuffer cruelly, for he has nothing to 
lean againft to fupport or eafe it. 

M3 
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After this part of the fcene is over 
a new one fucceeds: the dinner is 
ftrved; the ambaifador fits on his ftool, 
the Vizir on his elevated fopha; a 
found table is brought between them, 
at each fide of which is placed a hand¬ 
kerchief folded up to wipe the mouth 
and hands j fifty diflies, fucceeding 
each other, every half minute, come 
in like a torrent. A head-fervant ftands 
near the ambafiador with his arms 
bare: his office is to tear a fowl in 
pieces, and to lay the choiceft morfels 
of it before him, all which he per¬ 
forms with his fingers ; he commends 
without ceafing the excellent dinner, 
whilft the Vizir prefles his gueft to eat, 
and, perhaps, enters into familiar 
converfation with him : and at the laft, 
to crown the repaft, one draught of 
iherbet is ferved. 

The Grand Seignor all the while 
peeps through a dark window to fee 

the 
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the whole entertainment, and as foon 
as it is over, retires to his audience- 
room. 

The Chiaoux Bajbi enters with his 
talkijb, or order in writing to the Vizir, 
to tell him, that the monarch is on his 
throne: he receives it with the utmoft 
fubmiffion, firft touches his forehead 
with it, then kifles it, and having read 
it, puts it into his bread, and departs. 

After his departure, the ambafia* 
dor is told he mull crofs the court* 
yard to go to the audience : he is pre¬ 
ceded by the Chiaoux Bajbi with all his 
officers and attendants, richly clad. 

But he does not immediately enter 
the audience-room; he is ftopt in the 
court-yard, where, under a tree, by 
way of bench, is a fingle old board, 
on which, at other times, grooms, 
oftlers, and fcullions lie to fun them- 
felves, though it fometimes ferves them 
for lefs decent purpofes: on this, that 
M 4 he 
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he Ihduld not wait too long landing, 
they defire him to fit, till he is vetted 
with th t Caftan. They do not examine 
whether this bench is wet or dry, clean 
or ditty, nor whether it rains or 
fnows. As foon as the ceremony of 
vetting is over, two Capigis Bajhh feize 
him by the Ihoulders, and condu<5t 
him in. He finds the monarch at one 
corner placed on his fopha, higher 
by much than Common, and covered 
with a canopy; his legs rather pend*- 
ing: at his fide lies a rich fword, with 
fome regalia. He eyes the ambafia-*- 
doralkew, hears his harangue, which, 
Were it fpoken with the eloquence of. 
Cicero, would gain little attention:: 
nor does it import in what language 
it is pronounced; for the real one is 
given in to the Vizir before, tranflated 
by the Dragoman, or interpreter of 
the Porte ; who, after the ambaflador 
has finiflied, repeats it extempore, in 

the 
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the Turkifh language, to the Grand 
Seignor. 

The monarch fpeaks a few words to 
the Vizir, who advances towards the 
middle of the room, and anfwers the 
ambaflador in their ufual common¬ 
place language: this the interpreter 
explains, and thus the audience finiflies, 
and the ambaflador is difmifled. 

After all is over, he expe&s to be 
delivered from the tedioufnefs of that 
day, and without farther obftacle to 
mount his horfe, and be gone: he 
mounts; if is true; but in the fecond 
quadrangle of the Seraglio, he is flop¬ 
ped, and obliged to wait on horfeback 
under a tree, until the Vizir pafles be¬ 
fore him on his return home; and then 
he is fuffered to depart. 

Perfonal vanity, or national pride, 
has not permitted Chriftian writers to 
fet this ceremonial in its true light; 
nay, fome ambafladors have been for 

foftening 
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foftening and palliating the worft of 
its indecorum. They have gone fo far 
as even to pretend, that the prefents 
they carry, and which they are obliged 
to give at every audience, reflect ho¬ 
nour on themfelves as the givers, but 
not on the Turks as receivers. 

Whoever is acquainted with the Ori¬ 
ental practice, and knows the oftenta- 
tion, pride, and haughtinefs of Turk- 
ifh government, muft know that they 
look upon, and confider fuck prefents 
as adiual tributes. 

There is one of their neighbouring 
courts who have taken it in a true, 
and a becoming fenfe *, and ftipulated 
in their treaties, that prefents ftiall be 
reciprocal, that they {hall be exehanged, 
but not infolently exacted. 

We may be furprifed that other courts 
have not followed this example j but 
what appears more furprifing, is, that 
very court never took into ferious con¬ 
federation 
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fideration the nature of the ceremo¬ 
nial, and the indecent ufage of their 
reprefentatives. It is furely ftrange 
that the Imperial court fhould have ne¬ 
glected it at the treaty of Paflarowitz, 
fince they thought it expedient at that 
time to make it an exprefs article, 
“ That their ambaffadors Ihould appear 
“ at thefe audiences in what drefs they 
“ pleafed.” For, before that time, 
they were obliged to ufe the Turkifh 
habit. They moft certainly were not 
informed of all the mortifying parti¬ 
culars I have related, or they chofe to 
pafs over with contempt, what might 
appear to them only the vain oftenta- 
tion of a Turkifh court. 

I muft, however, obferve, that ex¬ 
cept the mortifications which attend 
an audience, it may on the whole be 
faid, that if ambaffadors are not in- 
cumbered with difagreeable bufinefs, 
fuch as may interfere with the interefts 

of 
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of Turkifh individuals, or of the Porte 
in general, they may live in Turkey 
with great dignity, eafe, and Satis¬ 
faction, 


CHAP. XII. 

Of Negotiations in general. 

P ROVIDENCE has, for good and 
wife purpofes, implanted inhuman 
nature, not only a principle of felf-pre- 
fervation,but almoft likewife as general¬ 
ly a favourable opinion of ourfelves: both 
thefe principles, if rightly directed, tend 
to a moft falutary end, the one to pre¬ 
serve and reftrain men from lavifliing 
away a life they did not give them- 
felves j the other, to raife a proper fpi- 
rit of emulation, that individuals might 
be excited to become ufeful to each 
other, and to the community of which 
they are members. 
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But the misfortune is, that felf-love 
continually milleads and deceives man¬ 
kind : they are too apt to be prejudiced 
in their own favour, and think their 
powers and capacities can carry them 
through the moft arduous and compli¬ 
cated undertakings, of which they 
have fcarce a fingle idea, before they 
enter upon them. 

Hence 1 have obferved that, with re- 
fpect to foreign politics, moft men 
are apt to over-rate their abilities; we 
fcarce meet with one that has been 
abroad, who does not think but he 
could greatly diftinguilh himfelf, were 
he fo happy as to be fent out a minifter 
or negotiator. Their vanity is fuch, 
that they imagine they ihould make 
as great a 6gure in negotiation and 
public bufinefs at foreign courts, as in 
matters of tafte, in richnefs of drefs, in 
fplendid equipage, and the gaudy 
pageantry of feafts and entertainments. 

6 Unfor- 
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Unfortunately thofe that have this 
high idea of their merit are greatly 
miftaken: miracles are ceafed, and nei¬ 
ther thefe nor any other men arc bleft 
with divine infpiration, or any extraor¬ 
dinary gift of intuition. But we know 
for certain, that the mind of man is 
formed to improve by time, labour, 
and application, as well as by experi¬ 
ence, which contributes to ftore it with 
knowledge ; that every profeflion has 
its peculiar qualifications, which are 
necefiary to adminifter it with fuc- 
cefs, and none more fo than that of a 
foreign negotiator. 

A modern philofopher * has told us, 
«That all knowledge arifes from ex¬ 
perience; that, therefore, new ex- 
“perience is the beginning of new 
“ knowledge; and the increafe of expe- 
“ rience the beginning of the increafe 
“ of knowledge.” 

* Hobbes. 
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The occurrences of life or bufinefs, 
which we pafs through in a long fe- 
ries of years, fufficiently confirm the 
truth of this obfervation. 

Zamoflri the great chancellor of Po¬ 
land, who had commanded the army of 
that nation, raifed kings to the throne, 
refufed the crown, and diftinguiilied 
himfelf by fo many illuftrious actions, 
was looked upon by all his cotempo¬ 
raries as the wifefl man of the age in 
which he lived. After he had conduc¬ 
ed bufinefs of the higheft importance, 
for many years with great reputation, 
he happened one day to be furprifed 
by fome of his friends in his clofet, 
leaning on his elbow, and buried 
in a profound reverie. Upon their 
inquiring into the fubjeC of his 
meditation, he made anfwer, that he 
had been endeavouring to recolleC the 
various tranfa&ions of his paft life, 
and that he was aftonilhed and con- 
i founded 
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founded by a view of the great num¬ 
ber of errors he had committed, and of 
the dangers to which he had expofed 
the nation, merely for want of fuf- 
ficient experience to diredl him. 

If, therefore, practical knowledge is 
to be acquired only by experience, the 
firfl: ftep any one Ihould take, who is 
intended for a political employment, 
fhould be to endeavour to fupply the 
want of practice. There are two ftu- 
dies which may, in this refpeft, be of 
great fervice to him, I mean the ftudy 
of books and that of men: though nei¬ 
ther the one nor the other can ever fully 
anfwer that great end of experience; 
however, even the imperfect informa¬ 
tion which both can convey, may be 
of confiderable utility. 

All human affairs have a fort 
of rotation j fo that, in a certain 
period of years, the connexions and 
interefts of princes and fimilar circum- 

ftauces 
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fiances in the political world are re¬ 
produced : when eafes paft can be pro¬ 
perly adapted to thofe prefent, and the 
confequences refill ting from the former 
pointed out by fubfequent fa<5b, they 
help to furmount many difficulties, 
and throw a new weight into the 
fcale of convi&ion. 

The chief preparatory ftudies of the 
foreign minifter fhould therefore be the 
interior conftitution and exterior inte- 
refts of his own country, that he may 
be able to anfwer any queftion, and clear 
up any doubt, concerning them ; for it 
would argue grofs ignorance, if h-e 
Ihould not be thoroughly acquainted, 
with what both he and his country 
are fo highly interefted in* He (liquid 
likewife make it his ftudy to attain 
a thorough knowledge of the general 
interefts of the feveral princes of Eu¬ 
rope ; (ince the remarkable alteration 
they underwent in the lad century, 
N by 
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by the treaty of Weftphalia. Bat 
he fhould endeavour to make a mi¬ 
nute and particular inquiry into 
the real ftate of thofe interefts dur¬ 
ing this century; and, more efpecrally, 
he fliould examine how far the politi¬ 
cal and commercial interefts of that 
court with which he is deftined to 
negotiate, have been, and are connected 
with thofe of his own court: whether 
they have varied ; when, and on what 
motives and reafons, as well as by what 
means they may again be united, to 
common and reciprocal advantage. 

Many, I fear, will take it for grant¬ 
ed, that the knowledge of books is 
fuperfluous, and that the communicat¬ 
ing of fuch intelligence as they pick 
up at court, will be their chief employ¬ 
ment. It muft, indeed, be acknow¬ 
ledged that great affairs prefent them- 
felves only at certain periods \ matters 
of importance do not every day occur: 

but 
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but even this feemingly trivial affair of 
writing fueh news as he may be oc- 
cafibnally informed of, becomes, if 
rightly confidered, of much impor¬ 
tance j for it will be found that it 
requires the knowledge of paft alli¬ 
ances, connections, and interefts of 
courts, which can be acquired only by- 
reading their hiftory, or fuch au¬ 
thentic records of paft facts as may be 
entirely depended upon ; whence we 
may combine with their prefent fitu- 
ation, the probability, truth, or falfe- 
hood of the reports we hear, or fuch as 
are confidently told us for truth. 

We muft be upon our guard againft 
credulity and diftruft of every relator 
of political intelligence; for courts 
have fometimes the Ikill to impofe 
on the foreign minifter, by means of 
artful intelligencers, fo that he may be 
tempted either to alarm, or lull in 
profound fecurity his own court, ac- 
N 2 cording 
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cording as they happen to have in view 
the gaining of fome prefent or tempo¬ 
rary point. Repeated miftakes of this, 
kind, or fometimes one of impor¬ 
tance, by which his court is milled, will 
caufe him to be confidered as light and 
futile, and, of confequence, as a man 
not fit to be employed in important 
tranfadlions. 

But, however ufeful or neceflary 
finch information from books may be 
to the ftatefman, it muft be hoarded up 
like a treafure, and produced only in 
cafe of an abfolute neceffity. Pedantry 
and an affedlation of learning are moft 
likely to be confidered by men of good 
underftanding as vain parade and often- 
tation, and, of confequence, produce 
contempt; befides, they may even 
pique and mortify the vanity of an ig¬ 
norant man, who being fenfible of his 
own defedts, will look upon them as 
infults, and refent them accordingly. 

7 But 
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But this is not the only talk in¬ 
cumbent upon our negociator; for, 
with the ftudies already mentioned, 
one more important, and perhaps 
more difficult, is to be blended; I 
mean that of human nature, which 
leads to that felf-knowledge fo often 
recommended in the celebrated axiom 
of the ancient-philofophers, as includ¬ 
ing thefumof all fcience; Nofce teipfum, 
know thyself. So hard is this know¬ 
ledge to be acquired that it falls to the 
lot of very few ; it is, however, incum¬ 
bent on thofe who have the difficult 
part of the ftatefman and negotiator to 
aft, upon the great ftage of the world, 
to defcend into themfelves infe defcen- 
dere , as Perfius exprefles it; and, laying 
afide all partiality and fondnefs- for 
their own perfons, which moft are too 
apt to idolize, take as fair a furvey as 
poffible of their mental and animal 
powers ; and, in order to difcover how 
far the former are capable of mafter- 
N 3 ing 
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ing and fubduing the latter, to weigh 
the energy and force of their paflions, 
and labour to fettle the whole human 
fyftemin an habitual, or, for a certain 
time, in a feeming apathy. 

It muft, indeed, be acknowledged, 
that the magnitude and extent of 
the immenfe book of the world, ,the la¬ 
byrinth of human nature, and the per¬ 
plexing ways of mankind, are beyond 
the reach of a young man’s capacity. 
Experience alone can lead him to this 
knowledge, fince thofe wlio are grown 
grey in bufinefs, and quite hackneyed 
in the ways of men (as the celebrat¬ 
ed Shakefpeare exprefles it) at the clofe 
of a long life, are but ill able to trace 
the various windings and recefles of 
the mind, or to unfold the complicated 
and hidden fprings of the human 
heart. 

The moft therefore we can do, is 
to lay down fome general rule for our 
conduct, however imperfeft. 

Mankind, 
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Mankind, with refpeCt to their moral 
and intellectual qualities, may be con- 
fidered under different views. 

The wife man. He that thinks him- 
felf wife, that is, the artful cunning 
man, one of thofe whofe wifdom Lord 
Bacon diftinguifhes by the name of 
left-handed, wifdom, which may be juflly 
confidered as folly. 

Wifdom and honefty appear to be 
convertible terms; and nothing can be 
more juft than the well-known popu¬ 
lar maxim, That honejly is the left poli¬ 
cy. Wifdom and honefty feem, in¬ 
deed, to be infeparable; the wife man 
will not only fee his duty, but his in- 
tereft, in being honefb 
Artifice and cunning imply a devia¬ 
tion from true wifdom ; and it is juft- 
ly obferved by the celebrated Roche- 
foucaulr, That they are figns of a 
mean underftanding. Since, therefore, 
whoever deviates from true wifdom, at 
N 4 the 
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the fame time, departs from lionefty, 
it follows that every man is a fool in 
the fame degree he is a knave. Hence 
the characters of men may be re¬ 
duced to two fpecies ; namely, the wife 
and honeft *, and the artful and cun¬ 
ning, that is, in other words, the 
fool and the knave. 

There may be in fome characters 
degrees of wifdom, and in others de¬ 
grees of folly and knavery. But as 
there can be nothing in the human 
compofition abfolutely perfeCt, degrees 
muft conftitute the total of a charac¬ 
ter. The point is how to trace and dif- 
pover thefe characters. 

All general principles are vague and 
uncertain. A connection of bufinefs 
with men is therefore the fureft enter 
rion. The fagacity of our young 
ftatefman muft confpire to help his 
judgment. Something he muft un¬ 
avoidably venture, in order to acquire 
experience. 
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Sagacity and penetration refult from 
the frame and make of the mind; ufe 
will bring them to perfection. Truth 
has its feat in the mind ; or, perhaps, as 
an able * negotiator has obferved, is in 
the blood : conftant practice, however, 
will infix the root fo deep that it will 
never be eradicated. 

Hemuft therefore immediately make 
it his ftudy to mingle and incorporate 
with the very texture of the man, ha¬ 
bitual truth, and with it thofe great and 
rare virtues, its faithful attendants, pa¬ 
tience, modefty, and complaifance. 

Cloathed with this armour, he will 
find himfelf prepared for every event, 
and able to encounter with fuccefs the 
wife and honeft, the violent and felf- 
fufficient, the tricking and artful man j 
he will have a thorough convi&ion, 
that the influence of thefe great and 


* Temple’s Mifcell. 
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amiable qualities in the moil impor¬ 
tant and difficult difcuffions, will meet 
with the warm applaufe and approba¬ 
tion of the firft, foften the vehemence 
and arrogance of the fecond, and 
gently and without offence unveil the 
finifter, deep deligns of the third; hence 
he will command efteem, cement 
confidence, and found his reputation 
on a folid bafis. 

I am aware that fuch dodlrine 
will be confidered as empty fpecula- 
tion, or an Utopian and vifionary fyf- 
tem : it will be obje&ed, that to mix 
truth with virtue and politics, is like 
blending fweet with bitter, and that 
it is impoffible to reduce it to practice. 
I once met with an eminent divine 
who appeared to be of that opinion, 
and who ftarted with furprife, when 
I advanced thefe principles. In one 
fenfe he might poffibly be in the right; 
in ecclefiaftical policy it may be found 

impra&ir- 
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impracticable; but I am fure in, civil it 
is not. 

I will readily grant, that there was 
a time when political negotiations were 
made up of fraud, knavery, and chi¬ 
cane ; and this was perhaps owing to 
a caufe fufpeCted by few, I mean to the 
influence of ignorance and fuperftition. 
This was in the age when the under- 
ftandings of men were fo darkened by 
both, and their intellectual eyes £b 
hood-winked by the friar’s cowl, that 
truth and honefty were entirely de¬ 
pendant upon the confeflor, and 
mere aCts of penance and devotion 
conftituted the whole of religion. 

Thus Lewis Xlth of France, and his 
contemporaries, made all politics con- 
lift in fraud and deceit; and prided 
themfelves in poflefling thofe pernici¬ 
ous qualities in perfection. Abfolution 
by penance was the fure means of 
purification ; the remedy was cafy and 
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at hand; fo they went on finning and 
repenting. 

Men are more enlightened in the 
prefent age ; the maxims of corrupt 
policy are now exploded; common 
fenfe has fhewn mankind, that inte¬ 
grity of heart muft didlate the trueft 
policy j they a& on greater and more 
generous principles ; and we muft be 
indeed unfortunate if we have men 
to deal with of a bafe degenerate turn 
of mind, who look upon tricking and 
low cunning as political wifdom. 

It may probably be alked, how 
it is poflible for a minifter, in a va¬ 
riety of incidents and jun<5tures, al¬ 
ways to adhere to truth and retain the 
reputation of probity? The rule is 
fimple and eafy ; prudence will fug- 
geft to him the dicenda and tacenda, what 
is proper to be faid, and what to be 
fupprefied in lilence. Regard to truth 
does not require that we Ihould fay all 

we 
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we know, that we fhould divulge our 
thoughts, or anfwer an illrtimed, im¬ 
pertinent queftion: filence denies no 
truth; but when we fpeak it fhould be 
the truth to the beft of our knowledge; 
we fhould have an internal convidioa 
that it is fuch ; we fhould never ad¬ 
vance falfe fads, nor deny true ones. 
—Even in cafe a political queftion 
fhould be afked of a dangerous ten¬ 
dency to the bufmefs in hand, and 
thofe who propofe it fhould be con¬ 
vinced the negotiator is fully informed 
of the matter, inftead of having re- 
courfe to equivocating and evafions, 
he may tell them in a plain, open, 
honeft way, that the queftion is ill- 
timed, that he is not at liberty to en¬ 
ter into an explanation, or give them 
the fatisfa&ion they require: when it 
is proper for him to anfwer, he will 
behave with his ufual candour. 


I have 
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I have conftantly known fuch con* 
duCt fuccefsful, and would therefore 
the more earneftly recommend it : 
the honeft and virtuous will highly 
approve of it, and artful men will at 
leaft counterfeit and affeCt it ; for all, 
and even the worfl of mankind, en- 
deavour to carry a face of honefty, 
and to fet themfelves up as models of 
truth and probity. 

Take a view of an oppofite conduct, 
founded upon art and deceit; its bafi$ 
mud be falfhood, and a lie lafts but for 
a day ; one untruth draws an infinite 
feries of falfhoods after it; if we in¬ 
vent one, we mult have recourfe to a 
thoufand more to fecond and fupport 
that. In this manner they will foon 
become habitual to us; and even when 
we afterwards fpeak the language of 
truth, no body will believe us. We 
fhall quickly be detected, and our cha¬ 
racter unmalked and expofed to the 

public. 
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public. All confidence will be with¬ 
drawn from us. The world never for¬ 
give a deceit; the felf-love and vanity 
of mankind is too fenfibly injured by 
it. When once the reputation of a ne¬ 
gotiator is blafted, he becomes the 
dread of all men, whether he con- 
verfes with them or not; he is hated 
even by thofe who are as bad as him- 
felf, and becomes an objedt of fcorn 
and contempt in every court to which 
his name reaches. 

Independent of the beauty of truth, 
and the antecedent duty which lays 3 
man under a moral obligation to ad¬ 
here to it, political examples of the fuc- 
cefs of both forts of condudt have fall¬ 
en under my notice, which 1 may ven¬ 
ture to recommend as eternal memen¬ 
tos to all negotiators. 

A young minifter, who had been for 
fome time under a very able matter, 
was fent upon a conciliating fcheme to 
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one of the moft confiderable courts in 
* 

Europe : the two powers were invete- 
rately prejudiced againft each other, in- 
fomuch that there was but little or no 
probability of his fuccefs. He had a fet 
of men to deal with, who had the repu¬ 
tation of being the moft confummate 
negotiators of their age : the principal 
perfon with whom he was to tranfadf 
bufinefs, was certainly one of thegreat- 
eft and ableft men that the world ever 
produced. Our young negotiator, in hi3 
interviews with them all, acquitted 
himfelf with reputation, but was par¬ 
ticularly approved by the premier j 
the affair was brought to a treaty, and 
concluded; thereby an axe was laid to 
the root of fome of the moft impor¬ 
tant difficulties which had long fub- 
fifted with the utmoft animofity be¬ 
tween the two powers. After all was 
fettled and concluded, and our nego¬ 
tiator was waiting with fome impa¬ 
tience 
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tience to know bis future deftiny from 
his own court, he one morning re¬ 
ceived a note from the perfon who 
a£ted as firft minifter, to defire a lhort 
conference with him : when he wait¬ 
ed on him, the great man began by 
alking what deiigns he had in view 
with refpedt to himfelf; whether he 
thought it was the intention of his fo- 
vereign to continue him in the poft he 
then occupied, or, as his merit might 
juftly claim fuch a reward, to place 
him in a higher character at that or 
any other court ? He anfwered with 
great modefty, that he had no will of 
his own, that he was refigned to obey 
his royal matter in whatever ftation he 
fhould think proper to place him; but 
that he would, doubtlefs, look upon it 
as a high honour to continue at that 
court. 

The other thereupon told him that 
his reafon for alking him fo many 
O queftions 
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queftions was, that as he had been con¬ 
cerned with him in a long feri'es of as 
difficult and' intricate negotiations as 
had been carried on for many years, 
and he had not only acquitted himfelf 
with great ability, but adVed on all 
occalions with the utmoft truth and 
candour, he wilhed he might continue 
at that court as long as he lived ; that 
this was likewife the delire of his 
mailer and all his colleagues ; lb that, 
if it were agreeable to his own incli¬ 
nation, he would undertake to have 
him appointed to refide with them in 
a higher chara&er. The great man 
kept his promife, and our * young ne- 


* This excellent perfon was the late Sir Thomas 
Robinfon, who died Lord Granthajn : a man of 
uncommon penetration, judgmdht, and knowledge ; 
the great celebrity of whofe public tranfaftions a- 
broad was only honoured at home by a transient re¬ 
membrance. From the univerlky he fet out on fo¬ 
reign affairs, under that great and able ftatefman 
Horace, late lord Walpole ; he was feveral years at 
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gotiator refided there many years, id 
high efteem for his candour and extra¬ 
ordinary political abilities. 

Two other characters I knew, which 
.make a ftriking contrail with that a- 
bove-mentioned : both had lived long 
in an oriental climate, and were of 
confequence ufed to the eaftern man¬ 
ners •, they were men of no extenfive 

Paris his fecretary of the embaffy, in which ftation he 
went through immenfe bufinefs with great application 
and uncommon ability. At the important crifis, when 
cardinal Fleury,after great mutual confidence and truft 
in our court, grew tired, and projected a defeflion j 
the ambafTador, timely informed, refolved to be 
beforehand with his eminence j he therefore en¬ 
gaged his own court to permit him to manage 
a conciliation with the court of Vienna. For this 
purpofe he difpatched, very privately, Mr. Robin- 
fon thither, who, with great prudence and honour, 
accomplifhed the arduous negotiation of the treaty 
of 1731, curtailed all difputes, royal and ele&oral, 
with that court; and remained there many years af¬ 
ter, in the higheft reputation, and often the umpire 
of foreign affairs between feveral other courts in 
Europe, 
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knowledge, or profound capacity ; but 
had contracted the habits of the coun¬ 
try, and feemed to glory in furpaffing 
the moft fubtle, cunning, artful Greek 
or Jew. They did not exert their abi¬ 
lities in their dealings with fuch peo¬ 
ple only, but were notorious for ex¬ 
tending them to others, and to every 
courfe of bufinefs they were engaged 
in. 

With their minifterial colleagues 
they indeed played a higher game; 
for, in order to carry on deception 
more effectually, they affumed the hy¬ 
pocritical mafk of religion. One of 
them boafted that he had fo thorough¬ 
ly ftudied the Bible, that in cafe the 
whole book fhould happen to be de¬ 
ft royed, or totally loft, he would un¬ 
dertake (as it is faid to have happened 
to the Pentateuch after.the captivity) 
to furnifti a complete copy from his 
memory. The other, infinuating and 

crafty, 
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crafty, was always very kind to his 
chaplain, took care to counterfeit great 
zeal for religion, and was generally 
found reading the Bible, or had it on 
a table hard by him. 

It was, notwithdanding, notorious 
that both thefe men were conftantly con¬ 
cerned in wrangling and difputes ; that 
they were continually intriguing at the 
court where they refided, with a view 
either to opprefs or intimidate inno¬ 
cent men, and extort money from them 
to put an end to their perfecution. 

In their dealings with other mini- 
niders, their conduct confided almoft 
intirely in deceit and falfhood; and 
one of them, in affairs of the lad im¬ 
portance in which the honour, dignity, 
and intereft of his mailers were equally 
at flake, by a mod finider and infa¬ 
mous impofuion, facrificed them all, 
and betrayed them to their natural ene¬ 
my : it was not his intention to a£t as 
0 3 he 
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he did, but fo perverted was his mind 
by diflSonefly, -that he could not fee 
that the ftraight and plain road of in¬ 
tegrity would lead him with certainty 
to his true end. In a word, from 
their general characters it was well 
known, that they never examined 
truth or falfhood, right or wrong, and 
that they fcrupied no means to gain 
their ends ; they were therefore hated 
and fhuned, and all who had any 
dealings with them took care *to be as 
much upon their guard as a prudent 
man would in a crowd, who is afraid 
of having his pocket picked. 

After a refidence of many years in 
the Eaft, they were both recalled ; one 
by the influence of family intereft, to 
fill a poft of importance at one of the 
mod confiderabJe courts in Europe; 
but no fooner was his deftination 
known, but that court pofitively re- 
fufed receiving him: others were 
* attempted 
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attempted, but with as little fuc- 
cefs. At laft he was fern to a court 
where he had nothing to do, and where 
it was a matter of perfe< 5 t indifference 
at that time, whether he was 4 rogue; 
or an honeft man. 

The other had the fame fate ; his 
intriguing fpirit was dreaded at home, 
and it was therefore propoled to fend 
him upon two foreign mifftons ; but 
his character was fo well known at 
both places, that they refufed to re¬ 
ceive him: he however contrived to 
wriggle himfelf into employments at 
home, perhaps by the affiflance of his 
quondam chaplains, but died, and 
left behind him a family to be pro¬ 
vided for by the charity of better Chri- 
flians than himfelf. 

Thefe examples abundantly prove 
that integrity of heart, and an hone#, 
candid behaviour, lead on to fortune, 
even at courts; and .that their contra- 
O 4 ries 
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ries generally involve men in contempt 
and mifery. In a word, in political 
tranfadtions, as well as in all other oc¬ 
currences of life, virtue is generally 
found to be its own reward. 

When a young negotiator arrives at 
the court where he is to refide, he 
fhould endeavour to appear with an 
open, eafy, chearful countenance. An 
air of referve and fupercilious gravity 
alarms half mankind, and is apt to 
create fufpicions; he fhould be penfive 
in the clofet only. When he is in com¬ 
pany let him feem to enjoy it: in or¬ 
der to render himfelf agreeable he 
fhould intirely divert himfelf of his na¬ 
tional prejudices ; he fhould avoid giv¬ 
ing the preference to the manners and 
cuftoms of his own country, and un¬ 
der-rating or difparaging thofe of. the 
place he refides at; on the contrary, he 
fhould endeavour to adopt the latter, 
and cpqform to them as much as pqf- 

fible. 
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fible. This conduct he ought to ob* 
erve, not only in great things, and of 
real importance, but in fuch as are 
feemingly trivial and infignificant; the 
mere fafliion of a coat, the cock of 
a hat, the turn of a toupee, may 
flatter national vanity, and conciliate 
efleem. For there are in all countries 
ten fuperficial, light perfons for one wife 
man; and it is not under-rating our own 
good fenfe to fall in with fuch follies 
as are of no confequence; it is the 
wifefl: way to conform to the multi¬ 
tude in indifferent matters, when we 
are obliged to live with them. 

The next and the grand point which 
a negotiator fliould have in view, is to 
come at the knowledge of the true 
charader of the prince at whofe court 
he refides; not from report, for that 
is often fallacious, but from fads. 
He fhould endeavour to find out who 
pofieffes his chief confidence, and up¬ 
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on what grounds: in fome courts it is 
a chancellor, in others, a fecretary of 
Hate 5 fome have councils before which 
all foreign bufinefs is laid, others 
have principal clerks who tranfaft af¬ 
fairs under the fecretaries. Our nego¬ 
tiators fhould ftudy the true character 
of each of thefe counfellors, the ex¬ 
tent of their knowledge, the influence 
which it has in council, the degree of 
credit each is poflefled of with the 
prince ; but above all, which of thefe 
clerks has the chief fihare in the dif- 
patch of bufinefs, and whether they 
aft as creatures of the prince, or of 
the prime minifter. 

It often happens in courts, that men, 
to all appearance obfcure, are fecretly 
poflefled of the higheft degree of cre¬ 
dit with the fovereign; that they are in 
faft prime minifters, though they have 
not the title; or if they do not direct 
the matter immediately, there is, ge¬ 
nerally 
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rally fpeaking, fome one of them who 
directs and determines the prime mi- 
nifter almoft in all things $ for nei- 
ther can the prince bear alone the 
whole burthen of the immenfe bufi- 
nefs of an extenfive government, nor 
can any one man bear it for him: the 
human mind is too limited for this; 
princes and minifters muft truft and 
confide in others; and as all bufinefs 
is principally tranfa&ed in writing, 
the clerks in public office are, in 
great meafure, the fprings that put the 
whole machine of government in 
motion, and by whom the firft mini- 
fler is whirled to whatever point they 
think proper, and that often without 
being himfelf fenfible of it. 

Our negotiator fliould therefore be 
careful to cultivate the friendfhip of 
all thefe perfons; he fliould endea¬ 
vour to form connections with them, 
and eftablifh a mutual confidence be¬ 
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tween them and him, by communi¬ 
cating fuch intelligence as he can, con- 

fiftently with his duty-previous, 

fecret confultations about bufinefs, will 
greatly contribute to gain him their 
confidence, and be a probable, if not 
a certain, means to infure its Ak> 
cefs. 

One of the principal courts of Eu¬ 
rope furnifties us with a recent exam¬ 
ple, how greatly bufinefs has been re¬ 
tarded, and foreign minifters injured, 
by neglecting to obferve this rule. The 
prince, a perfon of great knowledge 
and fagacity, had tried the talents of 
all his noblemen round, examined their 
virtues and qualifications, and ftudied 
their characters: after the death of one 
truly great man, whom he had intruft- 
ed with the adminiflration of his af¬ 
fairs, he feemed to have loft all confi¬ 
dence in the reft of his courtiers ; for 
though he did not love, he greatly ef- 

teeiped 
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teemed the deceafed, and foon became 
fenfible that he was pofleffed of many 
fhining qualities, of which thofe he 
had left behind him were utterly defti- 
tute: he knew he might always de¬ 
pend upon his capacity and penetra¬ 
tion, as well as upon his candour and 
integrity of heart. A learned foreigner 
had been led to that court by literary 
purfuits ; he happened to be recom¬ 
mended to a perfonof thefirftrankas fe- 
cretary, by which means he got. a fmall 
place under the government; he af¬ 
terwards was, in confideration of his 
great abilities and uncommon applica¬ 
tion, made fecrctary of the council. In 
the courfe of bufinefs he happened to 
be taken notice of by the prince, and 
was honoured with his converfation: the 
monarch foon difcovered his great ta¬ 
lents for every branch of date-affairs; 
the ardour of his zeal for his fervice, 
and his great integrity of heart, fo that 

he 
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he immediately bellowed upon him all 
his favour and confidence. The chan¬ 
cellor retained the dignity and honours 
annexed to his office; received ap¬ 
plications, lived grandly, and .treated 
with foreign minilters as if he ftill 
had the power. His anfwers, how¬ 
ever, to thofe minifters were fuggefted 
to him by the other, who prompted 
him upon every occafion ; and the in- 
tercourfe between them being rare, bu- 
finefs was retarded and began to lan- 
guifh. At laft, fome of the moft faga- 
cious foreign minifters difcovering the 
fecrer, and that it was no difadvan- 
tage to forfeit the chancellor’s favour, 
made their immediate application to 
the other; and thofe who infinuated 
themfelves beft into his intimacy, were 
moft fure of fuccefs. This eminent 
ftatefman, who was, as it were, forced 
into the high ftation of prime minifter, 
continued many years to ferve his maf- 
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ter, and attend at conferences, though 
he paffed the greateft part of his time 
in his ftudy, wrapped up in a venera¬ 
ble night-gown, and feated in an el¬ 
bow-chair, with pen in hand, compof- 
ing volumes, and governing the king¬ 
dom with the entire confidence of his 
fovereign. 

Upon the detnife of that prince, a 
report was induftrioufly propagated 
that he had entirely loft his credit at 
court, and was reduced to the office of 
a Ample fcribe: the fucceflor, how¬ 
ever, faw reafon to fupport him, and 
had the good fenfe to continue him in 
the adminiftration. The new minifters 
upon their arrival, indifcreetly giving 
credit to the public report, feemed ra¬ 
ther to defpife than to pay their court 
to him } two of them who were font 
with extraordinary commiflions, upon 
affairs of the higheft importance, and 
which required the utmoft difpatch, 

had 
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had endeavoured, during feveral week9 
to bring their bufinefs to an iflfue, but 
without fuccefs. They grew impatient 
of this delay, and were upon the point 
of returning as they camej when ano¬ 
ther perfon, excited by the connexions 
which fubfifted between his court and 
theirs, and the neceffity of bringing 
the affair to a conclufion, made them 
fenfible of the unreafonablenefs of their 
prejudices, and not only prevailed up¬ 
on them to apply to, but to fix the 
time and the manner in which they 
were to treat with this very gentleman, 
who finifhed their bufinefs in as many 
days, as they had been weeks defpond- 
ing before. 

Many other confiderations might be 
added on foreign negotiation; but 
thefe general obfervations are intended, 
only as preparatory to the more parti¬ 
cular ones on the negotiations in 
Turkey. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. xnr. 

Of the manner of conducing negotiations with 
,tbe Porte. 

A FTER this general view of the 
manner of treating with Chri- 
ftian courts, let us turn our thoughts 
towards one lefs known, the Ottoman 
Porte. This the reader has, no doubt* 
long expected, and not a kind of di-* 
greffion which may appear no way rela¬ 
tive to Turkey: be that as it may, the 
hints which I have thrown out 
Cannot prove entirely ufelefs, as they 
will at leaft ferve to fliew the ana¬ 
logy between Weftern and Oriental 
negotiation! 

In Chriftendom we have the fatis* 
faction of knowing the minifters we 
treat with, of tranfa&ing bufinefs per- 
fonally, and between man and man* 
P we 
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we have an opportunity of acquiring 
information, and of hearing what can 
be faid with regard to the point in 
debate; of drawing probable conclu* 
fions from our own knowledge of 
men, and of what pafles in conver- 
iation, and judging in part of what 
we have to hope or fear. 

In Turkey it is quite the reverfe: all 
foreign minifters tranfaft their bufinefs 
with the Grand Vizir, through the 
channel of the Reis Effendi , or fecretary 
of date ; they are, perhaps, admitted 
to the prefenqe of the former at one or 
two ceremonial vifits, according as occa- 

i 

fion offers; and the latter attends at 
thefe public functions; but they have 
not an opportunity of converfing with 
him. Add to this, that there are 
feveral underlings who influence both; 
they fcarce know thefe by name, and 
confequently cannot tranfaft bufinefs 
with them in perfon. Hence they 
-7 are 
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are Under, a neceffity of trufling other 
men to tranfmit their thoughts and 
fentiments to thefe unknown mini- 
iters ; or, which is (till worfe, are obliged 
to have recourfe to writing, and if 
the Turkifli miniftry happen not to 
like the fubjedt, it will never produce 
an anfwer, but will be bandied about 
and expofed to public view for a trifle. 
Hence arifes a great perplexity to zeal¬ 
ous minifters, for if they entruft their 
fecret to interpreters, who with large 
families live upon a fmall falary, and 
are ufed to Oriental luxury, the temp¬ 
tation of money from others is with 
difficulty withftood by them; and 
even exclufive of any confiderations of 
gain, they are often excited by mere 
vanity to difcover the fecret they are 
entrufted with, in order to fliew their 
own importance. If a minifter, on the 
other hand, has recourfe to writing, he 
P % is 
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is equally in danger of being betrayed 
the next moment. 

It was a common faying with an 
ambaflador at the Porte, that three 
great evils were inceffantly complained 
of at Conftantinople, namely, plague, 
fire, and rebellion ; but for his part he 
had experienced a fourth, which was 
worfe than any of them, and that 
was the dragomans, or interpreters: 
he had, however, lefs reafon to com¬ 
plain, becaufe thofe he made ufer of, 
were his own countrymen. But it 
muft be acknowledged, that as Ori¬ 
ental education is effential to a drago¬ 
man, they with that imbibe all the 
qualities of the natives themfelves, 
and are fcarce diftinguifhable from 
them but by name. 

At the time that the four ambafla- 
dors who refide at Conftantinople, faw 
each other only once or twice a year, 
4 upon 
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upon folemn occafions, the dragomans 
were more abfolute mailers of bufinefs 
and of ambaffadors; every report 
they made them, and every tale they 
told them, were fwallowed with impli¬ 
cit credulity. They could not com¬ 
pare information, they knew not from 
whence they had it, nor confequently 
what ftrefs they fliould lay on it. 

The dragomans thereupon finding 
their great power, and becoming fen- 
fible of their own importance, agreed a- 
mongft themfelves for the news of the 
day, or made a Reis Effendi fpeak as 
they thought proper. 

I remember to have heard from per- 
fons who had the beft opportunities of 
information, that the ambaffador a- 
bovementioned who made ufe of a 
dragoman of his own nation, had 
an affair pf importance depending at 
the Porte. He conftantly prefled this 
agent to bring him a categorical an- 
P $ fwer 
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fwer with regard to what he had to 
expert, on thefendraents of theTurkifh 
minifters, The dragoman, to all ap^- 
pearance, hurried away to the Reis Ef- 
fendi at the critical moment, but con- 
ftantly returned with fome evafive an- 
fwer: the delay increafed the ambaf- 
fador’s impatience ; and on repeating 
orders to hj$ dragoman with fome 
Warmth, the latter haftened away, de¬ 
termined, as it were, to compel the 
Reis Effendi to let him know his final 
determination. The ambaflador, im¬ 
mediately after his departure, ordered 
a faithful fervant to follow him at a 
diftance, and obferve where he flop¬ 
ped ; he never crofTed the water, but 
entered g. houfe by the way, which was 
a rendezvous for the dragomans, 
and where they palled the whole day 
very agreeably at cards and other di- 
verfions. Upon his return to the am- 
hafiador, he repeated to him many 

com- 
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compliments from the Effendi , whom 
he had not ieen, and told a long ftory 
of what the Porte could or could not 
do in the bufinefs, all which con¬ 
cluded nothing, but he hoped the next 
time to be more fatisfacfory. The 
ambaflador diflembled, and hoping, to 
have as good fuccefs in the negotiation 
as the dragoman had that day at 
cards, armed himfelf with patience to 
wait his own time. 

The fa< 5 t is, that when the bufinefs 
in agitation is difagreeable to the Porte, 
the dragomans are very unwilling to 
be concerned in it; infurmountable 
fear gets the better of their refolution, 
and they chufe rather to rilk any ef¬ 
fects of the ambaflador’s difpleafure, 
than venture the brutality and indig¬ 
nation of the Turks: in this they are 
ingenuous, and freely own it. 

They know, that if they do not dif- 
guft the Turkifh minifters, they are 
P 4 furs 
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fure of their prote&ion ; and that if 
another is fent to them, they will not 
liften to him, nay, will defire the am- 
bajQTadpr, or by dint of delay compel 
him, to employ the very fame man he 
perhaps determined to fet afide. 

The cafe has been fince fomewhat air 
tered by the ponftant intercourfe which 
minifters have at prefent with each p- 
ther; thofe vyho are in alliance oftep 
compare notes, and the accounts brought 
them from the Porte: I am inclined to 
think, notwithftanding, that they are 
not yet fecure again ft the fame art that 
was formerly pra&ifed. The dragOr 
mans previoufly concert what they 
have to fay, and keep as near as they 
pan to one ftory. Hence, new mini¬ 
fters (by new minifters I mean fuch 
as have refided at Conftantinpple but 
three or four years) muft implicitly 
jgive credit to what thofe interpreters 
tell them j they cannot in fo (hort a 

timp 
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time have fecured other channels of in¬ 
formation. 

There are but two methods of ufing 
thefe interpreters : in fome affairs, as, 
for example, thofe of commerce, the 
right way is to give them your entire 
confidence, except where there are de¬ 
mands of money : your intention as 
to any conceffion that way is not to be 
revealed, for you always run a rilk 
of their paying their court to the 
Turkifh miniftcrs at your expence; 
and if once they give them hopes of 
money ever fo remote, they will look 
upon it as their due. With regard to any 
fums litigated, and to be paid at the 
Porte to private perfons, on any debt 
or demand, the minifters are fure to 
come in for a ftiare : promifes or con- 
ceflions for any reward or payment 
mull therefore he made only in the 
laft extremity. 
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In political affairs, which are the 
moft difficult of all (for in thefe the 
minifters on the other fide are always 
ready to have recourfe to bribery and 
corruption) as little of the bufinefs as 
poffible fhould be entrufted to the 
dragoman, fuch a'part only on an 
opening at the Porte, as no ill ufe can 
be made of. How much may be fafely 
communicated, muft be determined by 
your own judgment, and by the com¬ 
bination of every circumftance and ill 
confequence which might refult from 
a difcovery, fhould it come to be known 
to your enemy. It may be for your 
advantage to deal at the fame time 
with the dragoman of the Porte, . 
fecuring him with the promife of a 
reward for his trouble, and enjoining 
him fuch fecrecy from your own, as 
you may think requifite. This is in¬ 
deed very hazardous, and y et there is I 
fear no other refource for a new mi- 

nifter. 
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fier. But he who has redded there many 
years, has had an opportunity of form¬ 
ing connections, and having been long 
inured to bufinefs, is by experience 
and obfervation almofl able to walk 
alone, or at lead to manage in criti¬ 
cal junctures even without the aflift- 
ance of his dragoman. 

There are,perhaps, inall governments, 
hut more particularly in this, about 
the perfon of the prime minifter, or 
great man in power, fome creature, mi¬ 
nion, favourite, or old friend, or per¬ 
haps one of his own flaves, who ftarts 
up like a fungus after a fhower of 
rain, and through whofe hands the 
great man’s moil fecret and import¬ 
ant concerns are conveyed. It is to 
him the moft agreeable channel, as it 
is that of confidence; this perfon, tho’ 
inferior .both in knowledge of the 
world, and underflanding, to his maf- 
fer, has fuch an afeendant over his 

mind, 
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that he can bring him to relifh any 
propofal he thinks proper: the fecret 
is fure to be kept; it is for his inte- 
refl it fhould, nor will his mailer or 
himfelf have it known upon any ac¬ 
count that he meddles in ftate affairs, 
* or that any bufmefs is tranfacfled but 
through the common form. 

It is a very difficult matter to come 
at the knowledge of thefe retainers to 
men in power, thefe temporary flatef- 
men: it is to no purpofe to have re- 
courfe to the dragomans to make this 
difcovery, for if they know them at the 
Porte, they referve them for their own 
ufe; they take care to keep others 
from that fcent, as much as poflible, 
and endeavour to make the moft - of 
their intereft with this creature of the 
great man, without fuffering any body 
elfe to fhare it. An ambaffador at the 
Porte fhould therefore make it his par¬ 
ticular ftudy to form a clofe connexion 

■vvith 
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with fuch men, whofe intereft it is 
immediately to know where this 
latent intereft lies, who thefe men are, 
and the means of acquiring their con¬ 
fidence. The beft perfons to have re- 
courfe to for this purpofe, are the a- 
gents or refidents of the princes of Wa¬ 
lachia and Moldavia at the Porte. 
Thefe men are; in a particular manner 
interefted to know the ebbing and flow¬ 
ing of power; they are the firft to make 
fure of thofe who are capable of pre¬ 
vailing by their intereft to have their 
prince continued in his government; of 
counteracting and baffling the intrigues 
of the depofed princes, and thereby 
preventing their own ruin. For the 
government of thofe two principalities 
may properly be confidered as in the 
hands of thofe agents ; they engage 
with the Porte, and with private peo¬ 
ple, for large fums, which they raife 
for their prince’s ufe$ and it is chiefly by 

their 
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their intrigues he is made and dcpofech 
In a word, the reigning prince is but 
a fort of a phantom of power, it is the 
others that govern, and in whom the 
Vizirs and minifters of the Seraglio 
put their confidence in all pecuniary- 
matters ; it is therefore incumbent upon 
them to know thoroughly and be¬ 
times, who to apply to for their own 
prefervation; and in this they are very 
expert and fagacious. 

From thefe men the Capi Cheacas , Of 
agents of the princes of Walachia and 
Moldavia, and their friends, great and 
ufeful lights, as 1 have already ob- 
ferved, may b? obtained in bufinefs. 
They can bring you acquainted with a 
number of old officers at the Porte, 
who are their penfioners. Such are 
often confulted by new Vizirs, and 
even by thofe who continue in their 
office longeft, and generally have 
confiderable connexions with thofe 


men 
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men in power, that never change by 
any rotation. They are of courfe 
always of the higheft ufe to foreign 
minifters, being the propereft perfons 
to apply to for advice, and moft capa¬ 
ble of furthering bufinefs when at¬ 
tended with difficulties. 

During the reign of fultan Mach- 
mut, his Vizirs feldom continued 
three years in power, and many 
of thefe rather adted as his fecreta- 
ries than as his prime minifters. The 
whole government of the empire was 
managed by himfelf, and the Kijlar 
Jga , or chief of the black eunuchs. 
Negotiations were then fo tedious, and 
encumbered with fo many difficulties, 
that an anfwer to a common queftion, 
which did not require above an hour, 
could fcarce be obtained from the Vi¬ 
zir and the Porte in weeks: hence the 
Vizir’s want of power became obvious, 
and it was difcovered that all buftnefs 
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was carried on by meffage, between 
the Seraglio and the Porte. The Vi* 
zir being thus at laft become a mere 
cypher, was, however, jealous of be¬ 
ing thought prime minifter, and faw 
with an eye of refentment any one 
who made application to the Seraglio, 
except through him. Thofe who have 
occafion to follicit men in power will, 
in affairs of confequence, recur where 
they are moft likely to find fpeedy and 
immediate affiftance. The govern¬ 
ment of the Seraglio they confidered 
as permanent; the Vizir’s power they 
looked upon as temporary and preca¬ 
rious. Their firft care was to fecure 
protection, and to guard againft re¬ 
fentment, before they undertook bu- 
finefs of importance. When they 
were affured that they had nothing to 
apprehend from the Vizir, they neg¬ 
lected him, and made their applica¬ 
tion to the Seraglio. There ftill arofe 

a new 
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a new difficulty for a foreign minifter. 
The Vizir and the Porte ftiould natu¬ 
rally be the channels of foreign af¬ 
fairs ; were he to (hew the leaft negleft 
of them, or feem to doubt of their 
power, he might find a continual im¬ 
pediment to all bufinefs : he is there¬ 
fore under the dilemma of forfeiting 
the Vizir’s and other minifters’ favour, 
or leaving the moft urgent bufinefs to 
time and accident. A dragoman who 
frequents the Porte, would not fo much 
as dare to fliew his face there, were it to 
be difcovered that he had applied to the 
Seraglio. Upon fuch occafions recourfe 
mull be had to fome expedient. A fo¬ 
reign minifter fhould endeavour to find 
another dragoman, anddifcover the ca¬ 
nals which convey bufinefs to the Grand 
Seignor, or the Kijlar Aga. He muft 
endeavour to acquire their confidence j 
and if they undertake the bufinefs, he 
may excufe himfelf to the Vizir, by 

declar- 
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declaring that it is their fault, not his, 
fince they (hould have rejected the pro- 
pofal, and referred him to the Porte, 
to which the conduft of all fuch affairs 
properly belongs. The dragoman 
employed at the Seraglio, who never 
frequents the Porte, and therefore bears 
the blame, difculpates the other, who 
will be fure to load him with re¬ 
proaches, and, perhaps, the ambaffa- 
dor ; or will even infift that they had 
by indirect infinuation from the Se¬ 
raglio engaged him to apply to them. 

I remember btifinefs to have been 
tranfa&ed with the titmoft celerity and 
difpatch, at the time it was monopo¬ 
lized by the Seraglio: however, in 
the end, that, with other a< 5 ts of de- 
fpotifm, coft all the parties concerned 
in them, except the Grand Seignor, 
their lives. 

The Turks, in all tranfadlions of 
bufmefs, which concern themfelves, 
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are violent, impetupus and precipitate * 
tbpir ftrft fetting out is like a fudden 
torrent, driving with fuch rapidity, 
to hurry along with it, or break 
down every obftruCtion. If they have 
even the raoft diftant profpeCt of gain, 
or if the objeCl they have in view is 
^f fuch a nature as to endanger their 
eafe or fecurity ever fo little, their ar¬ 
dour and vehemence in the purfuit, is 
incredible: fo rpuch is the idea of their 
own fecurity uppermoft in their minds, 
and fo felicitous are they about it, 
that upon a word’s being dropt by a 
fuperior, they will require from others 
not only impracticable abfurdities, 
but even downright imppffibilities. I 
have known them maintain, in the 
moft positive manner, that a melfen- 
ger could go from London to Peterf- 
hpurg, Vienna, and Conftantinople in 
one and twenty days ; and when the 
fMaUce was fairly explained to them, 
Qjz they 
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they were To blinded by the vehe¬ 
mence of paffion, that they would not 
acknowledge their error; but perfifted 
to affirm, in the moft pofitive manner, 
and with all the heat of obftinacy, 
that one of their own Tartars would 
perform it in that time. 

Upon fuch occafions as this, when 
the mind is not to be worked upon 
by fads and convidion, and all 
expedients prove ineffectual, the fo¬ 
reign minifter has no other refource 
but to arm himfelf with patience, to 
endeavour to be as cooly firm as they 
are hot and paffionate, to colled all 
his fortitude', and determine to bear 
the very worft effeds of rage and dis¬ 
appointment. The Turks are perfuad- 
ed that all events are in his difpofal; 
but whatever his inftrudions may be, 
or however things may fall out, he 
muft by all means avoid the moft tri¬ 
fling and remote conceffion. He will 

be 
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be fure to hear many threats and me¬ 
naces even from his own dragoman, 
as alfo infinuations of perfonal dan¬ 
ger ; let him then confider himfelf as 
Socrates in Plato, happy in adhering 
to duty and virtue, and carry with him 
in his own mind that confcious fatis- 
fa&ion, that it will not fail to prove 
its own reward. 

Such perplexing and difficult con¬ 
junctures occur but feldom, efpecially 
in political affairs: in commercial, 
there are means to ftem the torrent of 
their wrath by the foothing palliative 
of a golden unCtion ; this never fails 
of fuccefs. 

Let commercial treaties with them 
be ever fo clear and explicit, they will 
ftill wrangle, difpute, and wreft them 
to their own meaning, which they 
will maintain to be a neceffary expla¬ 
nation ; when fuch treaties and capi¬ 
tulations have been at different times 
0^3 renewed, 
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renewed, and fubfequent advantages 
granted, it is then they will cavil, con¬ 
found, and diftinguifti j they will never 
agree that the laft more Favourable ar¬ 
ticle deftroys the preceding, but infift 
that it is at their option to chufe either} 
nay, they will comment away with red 
ink on the fide of black, till they re¬ 
duce fads to a fort of metaphyfical 
jargon. 

After a tedious negotiation for 
feveral months, you muft have re- 
courfe to the golden means: the 
chief man concerned in the negotia¬ 
tion, convinced of the equity of the 
demand, or the juftice of the defence 
in cafe of an attack, muft have ah ad¬ 
ditional motive to fecond it with the 
Vizir. He will content himfelf with 
the promife, perplex the caufe, do all 
he can to involve it in darknefs and 
confufion, and fetafide themoft cogent 
and Conclusive arguments that have 

been 
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been alledged to fupport it: or more 
probably, in order to (hew his parts, 
he will, after having confuted them in 
the prefence of the chief minifters, 
fupply you with fome trifling reafonsof 
his own, which an intelligent mind 
would be almoft afhamed and afraid to 
urge, but which the other knows, are 
of weight fufficient to meet with the 
Vizir’*s approbation, or even with that 

4 

of the Seraglio, if the matter has been 
referred thither, as it generally hap¬ 
pens. And, perhaps thefe reafons, fuch 
as they are, have often been alledged 
during the courfe of the debate, by 
thofe on whofe final determination the 
affair depended, infomuch that the 
very ufe made of them by the foreign 
minifter, enables his friend to fupport 
and carry his caufe. 

The capitulations which the com¬ 
mercial powers of Chriftendom have 
made with the Porte are mere concef- 

fions j 
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lions ; there is not, as we have already 
obferved, nay, there cannot be the leaft 
reciprocation: the only way to ltipport 
them is by prudence, and a circum-- 
Ipedt behaviour; and a conftant an¬ 
nual expence of prefents of various 
forts becomes necelTary of courfe. A 
minifter muft urge thefe capitulations 
as feldom as polfible, never commence 
any litigation on their foundation, ex¬ 
cept in the laft extremity, and fuffer 
an inconfiderable ill to pafs unregard¬ 
ed, rather than lay it before the fu- 
perior tribunal. It is to no purpofe 
to make a buftle and a difturbance, 
when you have it not in your power 
to hurt; and though it may by fome 
be thought advifeable, and may be fo 
jn fatft in moft political, and recipro¬ 
cal engagements, not to fuffer the moft 
inconfiderable part of them to be vio¬ 
lated or infringed j in fuch cafes as 
thefe, where there is no profpetft of a 
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fupport, where the Turks know threats 
and menacing language to be empty 
wind, and airy bubbles,—where mer¬ 
cantile men may be hurt, and they 
can hope for no redrefs ; the mi- 
nifter has no weapons to defend him 
but moderation and prudence j and all 
his fagacity can fuggeft to him no 
wifer condudt, than to chufe the leaft 
of two evils. 

All negotiations with the Turks muft 
necelTarily be carried on in writing. 
The Vizir never grants an audience, 
without being previoully informed of 
the general purport of the memorial. 
This method of treating in writing is 
dangerous; for, if they fend you pa¬ 
pers in their own tongue, as I have 
already obferved in a former chap¬ 
ter, they take care to make ufe of 
fuch expreflions, as they may after¬ 
wards interpret in a fenfe of their own; 
fynonimous terms abound in their lan¬ 
guage, and the conftrudtion of moft 

of 
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of them is precarious. A deep know¬ 
ledge of the roots of the Arabian and 
Perfian tongues, is requifite to render 
a perfon perfe&ly matter of theirs ; 
very few of the interpreters employed 
in theferviceof the Chriftian powers,are 
fufficiently verfed in thefe languages : 
in affairs of importance it is therefore 
found neceffary to have the original 
Turkifh paper accompanied with an 
Italian tranflation of their own, however 
barbarous it may be, though they can 
write that language tolerably well; 
the fenfe will thus be afcertained, and 
if the minifter underftands the Italian, 
which he fhould by no means be ig¬ 
norant of, he knows on what ground 
he Hands ; otherwife time may dis¬ 
cover fome capital errors in the fub- 
ftance of his negotiation, ft is fur- 
prifing to fee how expert the Turks are 
at taking this critical advantage: I 
have known them difpute whole weeks 

about 
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about the wording of political treaties, 
and a fingle term has often given rife 
to the debate. 

At the conclufion of their laft war, 
upon their entering into a definitive 
treaty with one of the belligerant pow¬ 
ers, the elTential part of an important 
article turned upon the meaning of a 
word. No Chriftian interpreter could 
be found to cut the gordian knot of 
f this difficulty, or explain the true 
meaning of the term: hereupon a per- 
fon deeply verfed in the Arabian and 
Ferfian languages, whofe capacity and 
ability were well known by the Porte, 
was confulted; he declared the word to 
-figmfy the very reverfe of what that 
court intended, and that it defeated the 
Porte’s engagements, whilft it bound 
the other power: he was amply re¬ 
warded by the miniffer, and had a 
penfion fettled upon him. The de¬ 
bate fubfifted a long time with the 

Turkifh 
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Turkifh minifters, but was never the 
nearer being terminated, they perfifted 
in retaining that doubtful word. At 
laft a conference was delired between 
the fecretary of the embafly, and the 
Reis Effendi , or fecretary of ftate: the 
faithful occaiional interpreter of the for¬ 
mer was to attend him, and he was 
to fupport the true meaning of the 
word ; the minifters of the Porte knew 
the man and his acknowledged abili¬ 
ties. The moment he made his appear¬ 
ance, the Reis Effendi began with wel¬ 
coming him, complimented him up¬ 
on his confummate knowledge of their 
language, and upon his being able to 
determine the doubt, in the fame 
breath artfully putting the queftion, 
whether fuch a word had not fuch a 
meaning ? which was his own: the 
other anfwered yes, without hefitation. 
The Turk then turned with an air of 
triumph to the fecretary, exulting in 

his 
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his being in the right: rage and dif- 
appointment obliged the latter, after 
fome high words, to withdraw, re¬ 
proaching the interpreter with trea¬ 
chery, and giving him all the oppro¬ 
brious language that indignation could 
fuggeft ; to which the other anfwered 
with compofure, I would rather bear 
all you can fay or do, than be hung 
up at the Porte, or at my own door for 
contradiding the Reis Effendi. 

The ambaflador notwithftanding, by 
dint of inflexible lleadinefs, accompa¬ 
nied by threats, which he knew he 
could make good, brought the pen to 
to bend to his own meaning; a hun¬ 
dred thoufand men ready to take the 
field, blunted the edge of obftinate cri- 
ticifm, and humbled the pride of the 
Mahometan fcholaftic, who thought to 
glory in his artful deceit. 

One of the chief occupations of a 
foreign ambaflador from the commer¬ 
cial 
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cial powers at the Porte, is the exter¬ 
nal bufinefs of the difiant factories, 
to obtain a redrefs of grievances, tp 
recover money due to them, and to 
fupport the capitulations. Memorials 
are always prefented to the Vizir, to 
obtain thefe points ; the firman in con- 
fequence is granted him for the Ba- 
ffiaw, or the commiffioner of the cuf- 
toms, or fome other proper officer* 
which firman is called a command: 
but as the command is founded on the 
memorial prefented by the ambafifador, 
he mull be exceeding cautious and cir- 
cumfpeft in the wording of it, and 
give his utmoft attention to the energy 
and force of expreffion, laying the 
chief ftrefs on what he knows may and 
can be done to the purpofe, with re¬ 
gard to perfons, matter, and manner. 
Sometimes indeed he muft confult the 
capitulations to find out their true 
fenfe, and adapt them to the point in 
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difpute, or demand to be made ; and 
often help a fcribe at the Porte to find 
the conftru&ion moft likely to fucceed, 
or which may be moft eafily admitted 
by the fecretary of ftate ; and, if worth 
while, it is beft to fupport it by a reward. 

The ambaffador’s interpreter, or 
dragoman, muft alfo have a careful 
eye over the clerk of the Porte, who 
makes out the command; he muft 
watch every word he inferts, and even 
chufe fuch words as are the moft ex- 
prelfive and energetick, which the am- 
baflador himfelf did not prefume to 
prefs with too much earneftnefs in 
his memorial. After havipg taken all 
thefe pains, no man is fure that the 
command will be fully executed ; it is 
often accompanied with private marks, 
which fignify, “ do as you will; or, let 
it lie by,” or they inform the Bafliaw's 
Capucheaia, or agent at the Porte, that 
fuch a command is iffued, and may 

be 
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be treated as the Balhaw thinks pro-* 
per. And if it happens to fall into the 
hands of a Balhaw, who has been 
himfelf Vizir, and is confequently ex¬ 
perienced in the various turns of go¬ 
vernment, he feldom pays any regard 
to the orders of the Porte, but as he 
himfelf happens to be difpofed ; nor 
will he affift or execute, without be¬ 
ing gained beforehand by the golden 
motive, which with the Turks is all- 
prevailing. 

An extraordinary cafe happened of 
a vice-conful of one of the European 
nations, who was obliged to quit his 
habitation and effedls, by the tyranny 
and opprellion of an Eaftern rebel: 
this man, originally a camel-driver, 
kept pofTeffion of a confiderable go¬ 
vernment, in fpight of the Porte, al¬ 
ways profelling fubmiffion ; but the 
Porte did not deign to fend direct or¬ 
ders not to acknowledge him. 
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When therefore commands for a 
redrefs of injuries, in this cafe, were 
applied for at the Porte, they were di- 
re<fled to be executed by Balhaws in 
the neighbourhood of the rebel; thefe 
as conftantly reprefented, that as he 
was poflfefled of power, they could 
not pretend to execute the commands 
without a fuperior force. At laft, up¬ 
on reiterated folicitations at the Porte, 
commands and letters from the Vizir 
were granted to the ambaflador, for a 
neighbouring Balhaw to raife what 
number of men he fhould think pro¬ 
per, to call the other Balhaws to his 
alliftance, to take the moft effedual 
meafures for fubduing that rebel, and 
fee that the vice-conful had ample fa- 
tisfaftion and reftitution made him. 

The vice-conful, armed with thefe 
thunderbolts, thought the moment of 
redrefs and alliftance was at hand ; he 
therefore with the utmoft confidence 
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prefented them to the Bafliaw, adding, 
that a chief in the mountains had, 
of his own accord, offered to affi.lt 
him with a force fuperior to that of 
the enemy. 

The Balhaw, who had been fome 
years Vizir, received the commands 
and letters with feeming fatisfa&ion, 
read them with great attention, and 
refle&ed profoundly, as if he was con- 
fidering how to carry them into execu¬ 
tion ; but, however, referred them to 
farther and more mature deliberation. 

fThe vice-conful returning home 
quite elate with hope, was at laft fent 
for by the Bafliaw ; when he came into 
his prefence, the latter told him, that 
he knew how he detelled the villain, 
and, as he called him, infidel ; that 
he was ready to execute to the utmoft 
rigour the purport of the command, 
and that the powers were very full and 
ample ; but he defired to know who 
i would 
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would give him fecurity, that when 
he had fubdued and deftroyed him, 
the Grand Seignor, or the Porte, would 
not demand from him (the Bafhaw) 
an enormous fum for the booty he 
had obtained from this rebel, when 
perhaps he had not taken a fingle 
farthing ? “ My good friend, added 
he, till I have that effectual fecu- 
“ rity; I will not ftir out of this place, 
“ nor fuffer fo much as a fingle man 
“ to move.” 

In this manner all his efforts be¬ 
came ineffectual, till the ufurping go¬ 
vernor, of himfelf, recalled the vice- 
conful to the place of his refidence, 
and reinftated him in the poffeffion of 
his effeCts. 

In political affairs every occurrence 
is attended with difficulty ; they will 
always prefer the fide of inaCtion 
where they* run no rifk, to the fide of 
aCtion where they expofe themfelves 
R 2 to 
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any danger. A cafe happened in the 
late war of 1745, which, from the 
evidence it comes upon, I am per- 
fuaded is true. A * Vizir then in of¬ 
fice, a man of good underftanding, 
and acknowledged to be the bed of¬ 
ficer in the empire, was tempted and 
at laft perfuaded to accept a very con- 
fiderable fum of money, to put the 
Tartars in motion againft one of the 
powers in the alliance. The conditions 
agreed upon were, that he fhould grant 
a command to the Khan of the Tar¬ 
tars for that purpofe: he gave the 
command according to his promife; 
but before it could be executed, he 
fent orders that it fhould be looked 
upon as matter of mere complaifance, 
and not obeyed: at the fame time he 
was not under apprehenfions, that it 
might come to the knowledge of the 

* Ali Bafhaw. 
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minifters refident at the Porte from 
thofe powers againft whom it was 
intended; for he took care to ac¬ 
quaint them underhand, that in cafe 
they heard any fuch report, they had 
no occafion to be alarmed, fince he af- 
fured them there was nothing in it, 
and they might take his word. 

Ambafladors and minifters Ihould 
remember, that they are received only 
conditionally at the Porte, as guefts to 
the Grand Seignor: it is inceflantly 
repeated to them, that as long as the 
king their mafter continues a friend 
to the Grand Seignor, fo long (hall 
the treaties and conceflions be obferved, 
and no longer; when they conceive 
the lead fufpicion that this friendfhip 
is violated, their hofpitality to the mi*, 
nifter ceafes. The law of nations is 
unknown to the Turks, and confer 
quently difregarded by them; as far 
therefore as the treaties or capitula- 
R 3 tions 
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tions extend in their favour, and cuf- 
tom or prefcription has authorifed 
any particular regard to them, they 
may plead it. 

When the Turks have formed a 
refolution to declare war againft any 
power, they difcover their refentment 
immediately by their treatment of its 
minifter ; they imagine that by infult- 
ing his perfon, they affront the crowned 
head who has offended them, and 
confider him as a hoftage in their 
hands, whom they muft fecure. Their 
conftant practice has been to impri- 
fon fuch in the Seven Towers. Sultan 
Machmut in the laft war is the only 
infiance of a Grand Seignor, who has 
deviated from that general pra&ice; 
the Ruffian minifter marched with the 
army, and received the moft honour¬ 
able treatment; but, as Sultan Mach’ 
jimt was a prince of uncommon hu¬ 
manity, we can conclude nothing 

from 
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from his behaviour with regard to 
the conduct of other emperors. Fo¬ 
reign minifters fliould therefore expedt 
quite a different treatment upon fuch 
occafions, and when they are in their 
hands, reckon upon fuffering all the 
ill ufage that paffion and refentment 
can fuggeft. 

The Turks are exafperated or calm, 
and their treatment of the minifter is 
more or lefs fevere, according to the 
behaviour of his court, or as the e- 
vents of war turn out to their advan¬ 
tage. Their treatment of him is bad 
at the beft, and if the war lads feven 
years, he muft fubmit to his fate, and 
bear the horrors of a rigorous impri- 
fpnment. As minifters at every court 
avail themfelves of the favourable mo¬ 
ment to raife their matter's and their 
own perfonal value, fuch a circum- 
ftance as that of a war is what a neu¬ 
tral ambaffador fhould feize. The 
r 4 method 
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method of proceeding among the 
Turks is always to conclude a peace 
by means of a mediation; a medi¬ 
ator they muft have, and will moft 
probably £hew the moft favour to that 
minifter, on whom they think they 
can moft depend. If it fhould be their 
fate to be unfuccefsful, it will not 
be in their option to chufe } they then 
will conftantly keep their eye on him, 
whom they know to have the moft 
credit by friendfhip, alliance, or other- 
wife with their enemy. A minifter 
fo circumftanced may therefore afiiime 
fomething more, and a Ik favours 
which he could not flatter himfelf with 
hopes of obtaining at another time: 
at fuch a juncture the Turks will not 
fail to cultivate his friendfliip, and be 
cautious how they refufe him any 
thing he applies for. 

I have often thought that care in 
nipping the paflions in their bud, 

during 
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daring thecourfeof education, might 
fix mankind in a ftoical apathy ; o- 
ther nations, as well as the Turks, 
would find it greatly to their advan¬ 
tage to attend to this. Whether it be 
owing to the negled of bridling their 
paflions in early life, or from another 
caufe, (I mean the hatred and con¬ 
tempt they bear to all people in the 
univerfe who are not of their own 
perfuafion,) whenever the Turks hap¬ 
pen to have Cornells and difputes with 
any of the neighbouring powers, and 
treat with their minifters diredly ; if 
the negotiator is not very calm and 
difpaffionate, the vehemence of the 
Turks hurries them beyond all bounds, 
impatience and pride gets the better 
of their underftanding, every word is 
mifconftrued.mifunderftood, and offen- 
five, exaggerated reports are made to 
the fovereign, and from words they 
proceed to fome ad of violence, and 
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even to blows. Their interviews with 
foreign minifters on fuch occafions, 
have been generally attended with fuch 
quarrels and altercations. / 

The Ruffians, after the treaty of 
Pruth, were continually uneafy at the 
advantages the Turks had obtained 
over them; certain it is, that from 
that time the Turks rather defpifed, 
than feared them j and whatever turn 
a modern French author *, who often 
reprefents things according to his own 
partial views and prepofleffions, may 
have given to the affair, the real caufe 
of the war which preceded the treaty 
of Belgrade in 1739, was that the 
Ruffians wanted to retrieve their mi¬ 
litary reputation, to re-eftablifli the 
honour of their arms, and imprefs 
the Turks with awe and refpedt. They 
fucceeded in their purpofe ; for during 
the whole reign of Sultan Machmut, 
not only the Ruffian arms, but their 


* Hiftory of the negotiation of the treaty of Belgrade. 
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very name was dreaded by the Turks, 
and the court of Peterfbourg a£ted 
as if it had a- right to command : for- 
trefles were built with impunity on the 
Ruffian frontiers, and a confiderable 
one at a fmall diftance from the 
Turkifli territory: the Turks who 
looked upon this proceeding as a vio¬ 
lation of the treaty, made very friendly 
and gentle remonftrances to the Ruf¬ 
fians during that reign. Upon Sultan 
Ofman’s acceffion to the throne, the 
Vizir endeavoured to keep his place by 
changing the pacific plan of his pre- 
deceflor ; it is no longer Sultan Machmut's 
reign , was then the language. He art¬ 
fully began with the abovementioned 
fortrefs, and made preffing application 
to the Ruffian refident, reprefenting 
the unfair procedure of his court, and 
at laft expoftulating with him on the 
footing of the treaty of Paflarowitz, and 
the laft that had been made * with the 
* At Belgrade. 
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emperor; he exclaimed again ft the 
building of fortrefles as a violation of 
the treaty fubfifting between the two 
powers: debates thereupon running high 
between thefe minifters, fhort and un- 
fatisfa&ory anfwers from the refident 
caufed great uneafmefs in the Seraglio 
and at the Porte. A neutral minifter, 
whofe matter's intereft in Chriftendom 
was then clofely connected with that 
of the court of Ruflia, and who was 
fenfible that it was of the higheft im¬ 
portance to their interefts to prevent a 
rupture between the two courts, faw 
the obvious ill confequences that mutt 
arife from perfonal, difeuflions, and 
perceived that the uneafinefs of the 
Porte daily increased. He therefore 
refolved to improve the hints they fug- 
gefted to him, and to draw the nego¬ 
tiation from the parties immediately 
concerned into intermediate hands. He 
privately infinuated his apprehenfions, 
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that they were precipitating themfelves 
into hoftile tneafnres about what per¬ 
haps had no real exiftence; or if it 
had, was of little or no importance in 
itfelf; that fliould they appear to be 
the aggrdTors, they might involve ano¬ 
ther court, of whofe pacific intentions 
they had daily proofs, in the hard ne- 
ceffity of fulfilling their engagements 
with that of Ruffia—that therefore ap¬ 
plication fliould be made to the mi- 
nifter of that court, ' the fadts fairly 
ftated. to him, his fentiments known, 
fome time allowed to find means of 
fatisfying the delicacy of the Porte, 
and above all that the Ruffian refident 
fliould be left to his own refledtions. 
Thus the affair remained in fufpence 
for fome days, till a new paroxyfm of 
uneafinefs feizedthe Porte: the Turkifli 
miniftry then produced a paper, con¬ 
taining a flate of the cafe between the 
two courts, which they fent to the mi- 
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nifter who had infinuated the means, 
and another to the minifter to whom 
he intended the application fhould be 
made, defiring their opinion with re¬ 
gard to the juftice of their caufe. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Miscellaneous obfervations on the manners of 
the ‘Turks . 

I T may be a quefiion, whether men, 
before they aflembled together in* 
to cities, or formed focieties within 
the enclofure of towns, were not more 
pure and undefiled in their manners, 
and endowed with greater rectitude of 
morals. We have reafon to think they 
were, from the hiftory of mankind; 
and our own obfervations will gene¬ 
rally confirm us in this opinion. 

The more mankind are together, 
the more their wants increafe, the more 

their 
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their paffions are raifed ; and they 
feek every means to fupply the one, 
and fatisfy the other. 

Hence, I once concluded, arofe the 
difference between the city and the 
ruftic Turk : the former, artful and 
defigning; the latter, open and Am¬ 
ple, though equally with the other af¬ 
fecting an air of contempt and back- 
wardnefs in their fervices towards 
Chriftians ; the refult, I fuppofe, of 
education and religion. 

From this appearance I was tempt¬ 
ed to enquire as diligently as I could, 
whether the Turks, living in feparate 
hamlets, unconnected and unmixed 
with G reeks, Armenians, and J e ws, were 
more virtuous and honeft than thofe 
in cities and villages, where all thefe 
religions are profeffed, and the dif¬ 
ferent feCts herding indifcriminately 
together, make, as it were, but one 
people. I put the queftion to feveral, 
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without obtaining a fatisfa&ory an- 
fwer: at length the fame Effendi , with 
whom I converfed concerning the Ko¬ 
ran , who was a native of Bofnia, had 
lived long in his own country, and 
who feemed always to think freely in 
matters of religion, anfwered me, that 
they fcarce knew in a mere Turkifh 
village, what trick, deceit, or roguery 
were amongft each other ; that having 
obferved and compared the difference 
between them, and the villages in 
which Turks and Greeks were mixed, 
he found, by undoubted obfervation, 
that the latter tainted the whole com¬ 
munity ; that they taught the Turks 
to deceive, to embroil their own fa¬ 
milies, feduced them into proceffes and 
law-fuits, infpired the Cadi of the dif- 
tridl with the lull of gain, and, that 
they might have his prote&ion, be¬ 
came his inftruments in the iniqui¬ 
tous means of acquiring it. 
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He added, that nothing could ftir-i 
iiilh better examples, or more illuftrate 
the fubjedr, than the manners of the 
Turcomans, bands of whom are iti¬ 
nerant through Alia, like the ancient 
patriarchs, and amongft whom fraud 
and deceit are almoft unknown; if 
yet they happen to mix with the Ar¬ 
menians or Jews in villages or towns* 
they become as confummately artful 
as any of them; but then they feh- 
dom dare return to their own commu¬ 
nity. 

But how plaufible foever this may 
feem, I Ihould think, on farther re¬ 
flexion and better acquaintance with 
Turkilh manners, jufter caufes may 
be affigned for their depravity j becaule 
where men are expofed by a cofrupt 
adminiftration of juftice, orotherwife* 
to oppreflion, felf-defence and necef- 
fity will teach them cunning and de¬ 
ceit, without other inftru&ors. 
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He rauft irideed be the righteous Cadi 
of Smyrna, who will not follicit bribes, 
nor foment litigation, and excite law- 
fuits, fince by thele means he ac¬ 
quires wealth almoft without a rifle $ 
and he muft be a moft upright Ba- 
fhaw, who, in traverfing a country, 
will not plunder for himfelf in every 
town and village through which he 
pafles, under pretence of taking his 
due; or who will hinder his retinue 
and dependants from plundering in 
like manner. As therefore the people 
cannot prevent the one or the other by 
force, they will naturally exert their 
whole faculties to efcape oppreflion; 
but lies, hypocrify, and evafion, are 
their only inftruments of defence. Ha¬ 
bituated to this, from one ftep they 
eafily take the other, and extend it 
through all their dealings : thus the 
tyranny and the example of their fu- 
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periors mult be allowed to contribute 
greatly to the degeneracy of their 
manners. 

The changes of Bafhaws from one 
government to the other, fometimes 
from the confines of Perfia to thofe of 
Europe, is one of the great grievances* 
and, indeed, almoft the greateft the fub- 
jecfts fuffer under what may properly 
be called miniftry, or government in 
Turkey. For although aBafhawon 
this occafion is limited to an allow¬ 
ance, which the country furnifhes 
from each diftriCt, in the fame man¬ 
ner, and with the fame indemnifica¬ 
tion, as it defrays the journey of an 
ambaflfador; and the orders of the 
Sultan ftriCUy prohibit any farther ex¬ 
actions •, yet if he effectually finds a 
venal protection at the Porte, or that 
the interior of the Seraglio has the 
power, and is fufficiently corrupt to 
fliare in his extortions, he gives little 
S a atten- 
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attention to the fovereign’s orders, o t 
his flipulated Thajm or allowance; but 
regardlefs whether they are Turks, 
Chriftians, or Jews, who are the prey 
of his rapacity, he drains the very vi¬ 
tals of the country, from the begin¬ 
ning of his journey to the end, and 
plunders without remiflion or re- 
niorfe. 

During the power of Bechir, the Black 
Kijlar-Jga , who was executed in fultan 
Machmut’s reign, a period of fix years, 
this evil became enormous ; every Ba- 
fhaw ftrove to be his creature, and con¬ 
tinually gave him, or his dependants, 
large fums for their fupport and pro¬ 
tection. Commit what outrage he 
pleafed, it was in vain for the inhabi¬ 
tants of thofe diftriCts through which 
he patted to exclaim againft him, to 
come in bands with Arz Mahzars, of 
general reprefentations of their griev¬ 
ances to the Grand Seignor. 

If 
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If they delivered their complaint 
to the Porte, the Vizir dared not lay 
it before the Sultan, dreading ex¬ 
ile, or worfe : if prefented to the Sul¬ 
tan in his way to the mofchee, it was 
either received from the complainants 
by the Black Kijlar-Aga , or immedi¬ 
ately put into his hands and fupprelled. 
The proceeding of the miniftry on 
thefe occafions was to tire out the com¬ 
plainants with delays, and then ex-r 
hort them to return home, and truft 
to the Vizir for fatisfa&ion and re-r 
drefs. 

After the execution of this Black, 
the Grand Seignor fent out the thun¬ 
der of his commands, with threats of 
difgrace and punifliment againft all 
Balhaws guilty of rapine, > prohibiting 
it for the future, enjoining them at the 
fame time to give no prefents to his 
minifters; for that, he found, was 
S 3 the 
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the pretence under which their rapine 
was exercifed. 

The evil ceafed for a time : it never 
indeed continues in one date, but ebbs 
and flows, and fhifts, according to th? 
variation of power in men about the 
Sultan, who may fometimes oblige it 
to intermit, like the paroxyfms of a 
fever; but his politico-medical abilities 
are not fufficient to put an effectual 
flop to the return. 

Notwithftanding the general abufe 
of power, the venality, and other 
defeats which may be found in the 
Turkifli government, their interior po¬ 
licy, or provifion for the fecurity of 
individuals, is excellent, and worthy 
of imitation. 

Highway robberies, houfe-breaking, 
even pilfering, are almoft unknown 
amongft them ; be it in time of peace 
pr of war, the roads are as fecure as 

their 
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their houfes ; the whole empire, cfpe- 
cially through the high roads, may 
be always traverfed with the utmofl 
fafety; and, confidering the continual 
concourfe of paflengers, it is wonder¬ 
ful how very few tragical accidents 
happen ; not one, perhaps, in feveral 
years. 

This fecurity poffibly may be found¬ 
ed on the fame principle on which our 
divifions of hundreds and tythings 
were firft inftituted. 

For, in like manner, the whole 
Turkifli empire is divided into diffe¬ 
rent diftricfts of country, which are 
anfwerable for every robbery or mur¬ 
der committed within its limits ; they 
are therefore vigilant to prevent either, 
as they foon feel the weight of a fe- 
vere and fummary juftice. For on the 
lead pretence, a great officer of the 
Porte is immediately difpatched to take 
their examination; the diftricts pay 
S 4 the 
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the expence of this inqueft, whether 
they exculpate themfe^ves or not; noy 
does he depart, until he drips them of 
almoft their lad farthing. 

The meaner Turks, however, mud 
have fome motive fuperior to that of 
fear to redrain them ; for the country 
is fo extenfive, and the roads are fq 
open, from one extremity of the em¬ 
pire to the other, that they might 
yqb and murder with impunity, and 
efcape to fome diftant province, not- 
withftanding every human precaution 
to prevent it. 

I have known a Franc, in his own 
country drefs, who travelled alone round 
the camp of a Turkifh arrny afTembling 
for the Perfian war, and pafled thro* 
it without being aiked a queftion, or 
receiving the lead interruption in his 
journey. 

Whether the Turks look on dealing 
Vfith difdain, as a bafenefs unworthy 

of 
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of human nature ; or whether they 
4o indeed fear the laws, which, how^ 
ever, are not very fevere ; houfe-break- 
ing, or pilfering, by Turks, fcarce ever 
happens in Conftantinople. 

In that city the Bulgarians are moft 
to be apprehended; they are gene¬ 
rally the thieves; yet you may live 
there with fecurity, and your doors 
remain almoft continually open. 

The Greeks feldom rob any thing 
confiderable ; but their fingers are as 
nimble as their genius is fprightly: 
they will pilfer. Every little, they fay, 
accumulates until it becomes a heap; 
and that little is fcarce milled, or, if 
miffed, is not an object worth enquir¬ 
ing after. In general, however, ma¬ 
ny of the Ifland-Greeks are fober and 
Jioneft, except with their tongues ; for 
they will fay and unfay, invent and 
tergiverfate, with a marvellous prompt- 
nefs and fluency, 

Birth 
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Birth does not recommend to great 
offices in Turkey ; merit and abilities 
may exalt the cottager to the highefl 
office of the empire. 

The Turks do not think that blood 
can convey either the fame faculties of 
the mind, or the fame moral qualities 
from the anceflor to the fucceffor; 
but they believe that virtue, wifdom, 
courage, riches, in fhort, every diftri- 
bution of gifts and talents, and all the 
different ranks and orders of men, are 
decreed and allotted by the Supreme 
Being to the different individuals of 
fociety, without any regard to particu¬ 
lar families: fo that even the defend¬ 
ants of their prophet, who are very 
numerous, remain generally in the 
loweft and moft abjedt ftate, enjoying 
only fome trifling privileges, which 
can never influence their fortune. 

I obferved, however, that fome fa¬ 
milies are refpedted by the people, 

merely 
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merely for the merit of their anceftors. 
One, indeed, the defendant of Ibra¬ 
him Kan, is particularly diftinguifhed 
by all ranks ; and fome pretend, that 
he is vifited twice a year by the Sultan 
himfelf. 

Ibrahim was Vizir to Mahomet II. 
That Sultan, when he had fubdued 
Walachia, left Adrianople, and palled 
over into Alia to chaftife feveral princes 
who had revolted againft him. He was 
flopped in his return from that expe¬ 
dition by an impoftor, who pretended 
to be Muftapha, the fon of Bajazet, 
loft or killed in the battle againft Ta¬ 
merlane. This impoftor was befieg- 
ing the city of Nicea in Bythinia, 
where Mahomet attacked and routed 
him; but, foon after, was taken ill 
of a dyfentery, and died. His fon 
Amurath was then in Europe warfing 
againft the Bulgarians. In this criti¬ 
cal fituation, the Vizir Ibrahim con¬ 
veyed 
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veyed advice to Amurath of his fa¬ 
ther’s death, but concealed it forty one 
days from the knowledge of the army : 
public bufinefs went on as if he was 
alive, till Amurath arrived. 

For this important fcrvice, Ibrahim 
had the title of Kan, almoft equiva¬ 
lent to that of king, conferred on him, 
with many honours and large emo¬ 
luments ; all which were confirmed 
to him and his defcendants by Soly- 
man Capauni, or the Lawgiver, com¬ 
monly called the Magnificent. This 
family bears the name of Ibrahim Kan 
Oglu : they have built and endowed 
an incredible number of religious 
houfes, and public Khans for the re¬ 
ception of travellers, of which they 
are perpetual infpedtors and dire&ors. 
They are, in like manner as the Sul¬ 
tan himfelf, exempt from mixing blood 
by marriage with any other family, 
and only have concubines. They can 

refvife 
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refufe to accept any office in the ad- 
miniftration; and I have been told, 
that they have the only hereditary title 
in the empire, that of Great Huntf- 
man, or Great Falconer. 

Amongft the defcendants of Vizirs, 
the Kiuporli family, of whom there 
are few remaining ■, and in the law, 
that of Damas-Zade, whofe anceftor 
was the firft Mufti after the taking of 
Conftantinople ; are both infinitely re- 
fpeCted by the people. 

In general, I think to have obferved, 
that the people pay regard to the de¬ 
fcendants of Bajbaws , or of confider- 
able Effendis: perhaps the attention 
fliewn them, may be in proportion to 
their wealth and connections, or their 
public donations. 

But what is certain, and feems an 
efiential mark of diftindtion, is, that 
any man in the empire who marries a 
lady defcended from a Ba/baw, or an 
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eminent perfon in the law, or, indeed, 
of any other profeflion, mull content 
himfelf without any other wife ; nor 
does he dare have a concubine in the 
fame houfe. I have feen it carried far¬ 
ther by a Vizir who was thus mar¬ 
ried; for though he had his concu¬ 
bines out of the houfe, he was obliged 
to conceal it very carefully from his 
lady. 

The Turks are flrong in their pa¬ 
rental affeftions, and the children re¬ 
ciprocal in their obedience, fubmif- 
fion, and filial duty : fuch education 
leads them to much feeming modefty 
with their fuperiors, and the young 
men to great veneration towards the 
old. Perhaps this, with their total, 
and very early feparation from women, 
has infufed that remarkable balhful- 
nefs in their behaviour towards them, 
and occafions that refpeft with which 
they treat the fex. 
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A man, meeting a woman in the 
ftreets, turns his head from her, as if 
it were forbidden to look on her: they 
feem to deteft an impudent woman, to 
fliun and avoid her. 

Any one, therefore, among the 
Chriftians, who may have difcuflions 
or altercations with Turks, if he has 
a woman of fpirit, or a virago for his 
wife, fets her to revile and brow-beat 
them j and by this means not unfre- 
quently gains his point. 

The higheft difgrace and fliame 
would attend a Turk who fliould raihly 
lift his hand againft a woman ; all he 
can venture to do, is to treat her with 
harfli and contemptuous words, or to 
march off. 

The fex lay fuch ftrefs on this pri¬ 
vilege, that they are frequently apt to 
indulge their paflion to excefs, to be 
moft unreafonable in their claims, 
and violent and irregular in the purfuit 
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of them. They will importune, teazd* 
and infult a judge on the bench ; or 
even the Vizir at his divan : the offi¬ 
cers of juftice do not know how to re- 
fent their turbulence: and it is a gene¬ 
ral obfervation, that to get rid of 
them, they often let them gain their 
caufe. 

A remarkable fcene was aCted by 
the women at the acceffion of fultan 
Muftapha. 

His Vizir, Ragib Mehemet Baffiaw; 
who, towards the end of the preced¬ 
ing reign, had found himfelf unfet¬ 
tled in his poll, and expected daily 
by the intrigues of the Seraglio to 
be depofed, negleCted to provide the 
neceflary fupply of corn and rice for 
the yearly confumption of the city, 
tho’ an eflential part of his duty. The 
public granaries were almoft empty, 
and lefs rice than ufual had been im¬ 
ported: however, contrary to his ex¬ 
pectation. 
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probation, he found himfelf inverted 
with full power by the new Sultan, 
and rendered abfolute; but then it 
was too late in the feafon for him to 
introduce plenty. Bread mixed up 
with oats, barley, millet, and fand, was 
tlear and fcarce ; and rice hardly to be 
bought at any price. 

In this diftrefs, the men bore their 
want with paffive and fullen difcon- 
tent; but the women, impatient and 
daring, affcmbled in a confiderable 
body, and with hammers, chiflels, and 
files, attacked the magazines, where, 
as they pretended, rice was monopo¬ 
lized in great quantities. No oppofi- 
tion could flop them; and whilft the 
public officers were perplexed what 
courfe to take, they broke open locks, 
bars, and bolts, burft into the maga¬ 
zines, took with them fuch quantities 
as they could carry off, and went a- 
way unmolefted. 
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None of thefe female rioters were 
ever puniftied, as far as we knew; and 
if you fpoke to a grave Turk about 
them, he would tell you with a fneer, 
it was only a mutiny of turbulent 
women. 

I have heard it averred by a perform 
of great veracity, who had lived for 
fome years in a Sultan’s Harem of the 
blood-royal, that it was impollible for 
women to behave with more decency 
and modefty than the Turkifh ladies 
did, and that they treated each other 
with the greateft politenefs. 

In families of the higher clafs, where 
education is more exalted, where read¬ 
ing their own language, or the Ara¬ 
bian, is carefully cultivated ; precepts 
of virtue and morality, of gentle de¬ 
meanor and good breeding, of chaftity 
of manners, with whatever decorates the 
fex, and renders it amiable, are likely 
to be inculcated. 
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But, in general, it is known that 
the women who are fold or prefented 
to their great men, either for wives or 
concubines, have their price and value 
regulated not only according to the 
beauty or form of the perfon, but ac¬ 
cording to thofe acquired graces, and 
artificial allurements, which they have 
induftrioufly been taught: thefe are 
always fucli as may conduce to raife 
and inflame the paflions. Hence they 
teach them vocal and inftrumental 
inufic ; certain peculiar affectations in 
their gait $ and often fuch dances as 
to a modeft fpeCtator would appear ra¬ 
ther indecent. 

FaCts, by which we can be tho¬ 
roughly affured of the female charac- 
teriftic in Turkey, are difficult to come 
at; accident may throw them in our 
wayone fell in mine, which, if it 
did not feem to fuggeft too uncharita¬ 
ble and ungenerous a way of think - 
T % ing, 
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ing, might lead us to judge rather un¬ 
favourably of the whole fex in that 
part of the world: Crimine ab lino difce 
omnes. 

The Hjrems of great men, that is, 
all the ladies, and their attendants, are 
in the fummer feafon frequently per¬ 
mitted to take an airing on foot, ei¬ 
ther in the fields on the borders of the 
Bofphorus, or other fuch public places: 
thefe parties generally confift of twen¬ 
ty or thirty, and fometimes of forty 
or fifty women, according to the opu¬ 
lence of the mafter; and they are al¬ 
ways attended by the guardians of their 
chaftity, the Black Eunuchs. 

It is common with the Francs or 
Chriftian foreigners to pafs over to the 
Afiatic fide of the Bofphorus for an 
evening’s recreation. Two of them 
went thither as ufual with ladies, at¬ 
tended by Janizaries and fervants. As 
they were returning flowly, they heard 
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a confufed noife of female voices be -4 
hind them. Their curiofity prompt^ 
ed them to fee, as well as hear: they, 
turned fhort, and flopped. They found 
thefe voices proceeded from two Harems , 
compofed of near forty women : their, 
faithful watchmen the Blacks attended 
on each fide, guarding them, though 
at fome diftance. One of the fpedta^ 
tors flood longer, and with more ear- 
neftnefs to contemplate their figure and 
behaviour. He thought they would 
rather avoid than approach him. He 
was miftaken : for on a fudden, he 
found himfelf feized by a feeming 
dapper brifk girl, followed by the 
whole band ; who firft accofting him 
with indelicate amorous expletives, and 
after with Toothing and tender expref- 
fions, attempted to unravel the myftery 
of his whole drefs. 

The force of the conflict, and the 
army of females about him, left him 
T 3 but 
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but the (ingle refource of laughter and 
ftruggling: he could not difengage him- 
felf from fuch numerous, determined 
fcffiulants by threats nor intreaties * nor 
vanquish the vehemence of their curio¬ 
sity, by reprefentjng the (hame to 
which they expofed themfelves, in 
confequence of a behaviour fo grofly 
and fo publickly indecent. 

An old Janiflary attending him, flood 
at fome diftancc, as it were in amaze. 
His Mahometan bafhfulnefs .would not 
permit him to advance towards wo¬ 
men ; nor would he have dared to 
Jay his hands on them ; all he ven¬ 
tured at in the fray, was to work up 
a ftern countenance towards the Black 
Eunuchs, and with a Stentorian voice 
to exclaim againft them and their 
wards, telling them they were the 
guardians of proftitutes, rather than 
of modefl; women ; and urging them 
to exert themfelve$ to free the man 
4 from 
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from fuch importunate violators.- 

All in vain. 

A young man of the company, a 
foreigner, either envying the other, or 
prompted by compaffion at feeing his 
untoward fituation, boldly advanced ; 
and as he fpoke the Turkifh language 
better than the perfon engaged, began 
to expoftulate with them, fometimes 
with a firiile, and fometimes with a 
frown. Whether his countenance, his 
form, or his greater youth, were more 
attra&ive, they at once quitted hold of 
their firft prey, flew on him with eager 
and inquifltive hands, and whilft he 
underwent the fame treatment, gave 
the other time to reach his boat. The 
youth, robuft and adtive, difengaged 
himfelf after much ftruggling, and at 
length with difficulty faved himfelf by 
flight; happy not to have been quite 
ftripped, and to have been able to join 
the company with decent covering. 

T 4 1 mull 
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I mull add, as the general opinion, 
and what I have always heard, that 
theTurkifh ladies in general are ra¬ 
ther immodeft and libidinous. This 
may poflibly be applied with feme juf- 
tice to thofe women who are fold, or 
prefented to the great and the opu¬ 
lent, 

Hence a reflection occurred to me, 
which I have often made to fenfible 
Roman Catholics in their own country, 
that a convent education for young la¬ 
dies deftined to act a focial part, and 
live amongfl mankind, is improper 
and dangerous. 

They are kept up reclufe, debar¬ 
red the converfe of men, until they 
are almoft marriageable: if they drop 
a word concerning them, it is reckoned 
indecent, and draws on them the frown 
of their fuperior; even to think there 
. is a fe* different from their own, is 

almoft 
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almoft criminal ; in fhort, every na¬ 
tural fentiment mull be fuppreffed. 

Their teachers do not refled, that 
human nature craves after what is for¬ 
bidden ; that unextinguifhable curio- 
liry works up the imagination, and in¬ 
flames the paffions ; and that, there¬ 
fore, young women juft freed from 
confinement, and entering the world 
without experience and without know¬ 
ledge, muft fall a prey to the firft 
bold invader of their affedions. Such 
an education frequently occafions ei¬ 
ther a fhipwreck of their virtue, or a 
difproportioned and unhappy mar¬ 
riage : thus a rigid conftraint in their 
youthful days makes them fpend the 
reft of their lives in mifery. Let 
them converfe early with men, and 
mix betimes with that general fociety 
in which they are to pafs their lives ; 
for leflons of modefty muft make the 
ftronger impreflion on them, when 

they 
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they fee the mifchiefs and misfortunes 
which attend the want of it j it is add¬ 
ing example to precept. 

Whence the idea of the tranfcen- 
dant beauty of Turkifti women has 
arifen, is difficult to fay, unlefs it be 
from the warm imaginations of in¬ 
ventive travellers, who fitft raifed thefe 
beauteous phantoms, Iketched their 
forms, and became enamoured with 
originals they never faw. 

Hence, throughout Chriftendom, 
the fair Circaffian has been the fubjefl 
of romance and fong; when, per¬ 
haps, there are not two Chriftians 
who ever faw one of thefe Ve¬ 
nus’s. It is certainly impoffible in Tur¬ 
key : for from infancy to old age, 
fcarce a fingle trace of a Turkiffi wo¬ 
man’s face is perceptible. No adult 
maiden is ever vifible, nor no married 
woman, except to their parents, bro¬ 
thers, or hufband. As foon as they 
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put On the Macremma , or Veit of Mo- 
deity, every feature of their face is 
covered, except a fmall part of the 
nofe and eyes ; and fome have carried 
that cuftom to fuch an extreme of de¬ 
licacy, that when they feed their poul¬ 
try, if there are cocks amongft their 
hens, they will not appear before 
them without it. If Praxiteles or A- 
pelles, with an angelic conception added 
to their art, had met the two Harems 
on the borders of the Bofphorus, they 
could not have formed the lead; idea 
of the contour, form, or proportion of 
the face and features of one perfon 
among them ; all to be diftinguifhed 
was black or blue eyes, and the tinc¬ 
ture of the fkin was juft faintly dif- 
covefable. 

However, as they carefully preferve 
their faces from the harlh influence of 
the different changes of the air; as 
their hours are regular, and they are 

not 
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not expofed to a nodlurnal atmofphere, 
or to the mixed warm exhalations of 
crowded rooms we might expe&, that 
if the original formation happens to be 
beautiful, and nature has given them 
a fair and vivid complexion, thofe 
charms would be preferved many years, 
and only fuffer a gradual decay at the 
approach of old age. 

The Greek women are not tied 
down to the rigorous obfervance of a 
Turkifh reftraint; they vifit frequently, 
and, except in the ftreet, their faces 
are not muffled up in the Macremma . 
Of thefe we may fpeak with certainty; 
they have, for the moft part, good fea¬ 
tures and pleafing countenances; but 
in general rather a tanned than a fair 
complexion. 

The one and the other, indeed, be¬ 
come decayed before nature intended 
itthey deftroy the whole texture of 
the folids by the too frequent ufe of 
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hot baths, and they haften too early to 
matrimony. 

The Turkifh. women are obliged to 
bathe by the precepts of their religion ; 
the Greeks by cuflom, luxury, and 
choice. 

The number of public baths at Con- 
llantinople is prodigious, and that of 
the private ones incredible. The laft, 
indeed, are the higheft indulgence of 
luxury and vanity ; for all who are 
any ways irr eafy circumftances, have 
convenient baths of their own ; and a- 
mong the more opulent it is common 
to have them moft magnificent. 

The Turks and Jews may, on ac¬ 
count of their religion, be held ex- 
cufeable, even in the extravagance of 
that expence ; but the Greeks and Ar¬ 
menians have only empty vanity to a- 
pologize for it: -they neverthelefs in¬ 
dulge that vanity, although they trem¬ 
ble that a Turk fhould know they dare 
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imitate, or vie with them in mag¬ 
nificence. 

The public and private baths may 
differ in their ornaments and dimen- 
fions, but do not vary in their models 
and ftrudlure; they feem formed 
merely for a decent and modeft ufe. 

They confift of three rooms : the 
firft is a large hall, where the bathers 
wait till the bath is ready for them j 
the fecond is an apartment in which 
they drefs and undrefs ; and the third 
is the bathing room. The bath itfelf 
is a large ftone or marble ciftern, of 
capacity fuffieient to receive a man ly¬ 
ing in it at his full length : in the pub¬ 
lic baths they have a number of thefe 
cifterns, which are fupplied with wa¬ 
ter by feveral pipes conduced through 
the walls. The bath-man, or woman, 
according to the fex of the bather, at¬ 
tends, waflies, rubs, and dries them 
with furprifing dexterity and art, fup* 
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pling and ftretching the joints in fuch 
a manner, that imagination would 
perfuade one they didocate every part 
of the body and yet this operation 
occafions rather an agreeable fenfa- 
tion. 

The women are generally attended 
by a female Have, or fervant of their 
own: they undrefs in the room ap¬ 
pointed for that purpofe, and put on 
their bathing-cloaths, which are ufu- 
ally of blue and white checked cotton. 
After they have bathed, they return 
again into this room ; there is a fopha 
in it, on which they throw themfelves 
and are dreffed, and when fufficiently 
cool, return into the hall. Thofe who 
chufe it have the bath heated on pur¬ 
pofe for them; but two never bathe 
together in the fame cittern ; and dif¬ 
ferent hours of admittance are afligned 
to the different perfons who intend 
bathing the fame day. Indeed, the 

heat 
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heat will not admit of a long flay 
in the bathing cittern, though moll 
who ufe them indulge to too great an 
excels. 

It is cuftomary in Turkey to marry 
young boys of thirteen or fourteen to 
girls of eleven or twelve, and fome- 
times even under that age: the practice 
is common among all fedts of religion. 
They are joined together on the good 
faith of their parents or relations ; for 
they are never permitted to fee each 
other before the nuptial night. Vari¬ 
ous tricks, it is faid, have been played 
on thefe occafions among the Greeks 
and Armenians : the lame, the deform¬ 
ed, and the blind, were often matched 
to beauty and vigour. When the par¬ 
ties impofed on complained, the con¬ 
trivers of their difappoin.tment would 
anfvver with a compliment to their 
beauty and good qualities, and a pro- 
feflion. that their inducement to this 
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fraud was only a defire to improve 
the race. This injury is the greater, 
as Chriftians cannot eafily obtain a di¬ 
vorce: but at prefent, indeed, the 
Greek girls become daily wifer, and 
generally infift on a peep at a win¬ 
dow, or in a room ; and are not fo 
fcriipuloufly delicate, as not to un¬ 
veil to their fuitor. Nay, they often 
marry without confulting farther than 
their own inclination. 

The Turks are more conveniently 
.circumftanced with regard to the ma¬ 
trimonial tie. The Grand Seignor is 
intirely exempt from it; he claims the 
privilege Mahomet referved for him- 
felf; and to avoid a formal eontra<St 
of affinity, or, in the Turkiffi phrafe, 
not to mix blood with any family in 
his empire, he has no wife, but only 
concubines. The firft of them who 
brings him a fon is called the Sultana 
ffafeki: ffie is crowned with flowers, 
U takes 
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lakes on her the prerogatives of a 
wife, and governs in the Harem. 

Other Turks are allowed four wives, 
They may marry, or as it is called, 
Rabbin ; that is, they appear before the 
tribunal of juftice, declare the wo¬ 
man to be their wife, and enter into 
an obligation, that whenever they fhall 
think proper to difmifs her, they -will 
maintain the children, and give her 
a certain ftipulated fum, which they 
proportion either to their circumftances, 
or to the time they judge it may be 
convenient for them to cohabit with 
her. It is no ftain to a woman’s cha¬ 
racter that fhe is thus put away, nor 
much impediment to her finding an¬ 
other hufband. 

Amongft the middling or common 
people, the fum is generally very 
moderate, and runs from * five 

* An hundred and twenty afpers is two thi}. 
lings and fix-pence. 
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thoufand to a hundred thoufand afi¬ 
bers. 

Hence you find few of this rank 
who have more than one wife at a 
time j for they frequently change, dif- 
mifling one and taking another, as it 
is donQ with little trouble, and at no 
great expence. 

The opulent have often three or 
four wives, and perhaps many con¬ 
cubines ; but if they chufe to abide 
by the more laudable part of the law* 
and keep only two wives, it is equally 
convenient; for they may alternate and 
change as often as the number will 
admit. 

After divorce they may retake the 
fame woman a fecond, but not a 
third time, unlefs fhe has been mar¬ 
ried to another hufband. No man can 
marry a divorced woman fooner than 
fourmonths and a half after a total 
feparation from the former hufband. 

U 2 The 
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The man may oblige the divorced 
woman to nurfe any infant (he ha* 
borne him till it is two years old. 

From hence we may readily account 
why few common proftitutes are to be 
found amongft the Turks ; their very 
religion furniflies them, whatever their 
conftitution and temper may be, with 
a fuper-abundant variety and fatiety of 
women. 

Whether from fuch a promifcuous 
life of women, or from whatever other 
ca.ufe it may arife, there is not that 
number of children in Turkilh fa¬ 
milies which the idea of polygamy 
naturally fuggefts: nay, it may be af¬ 
firmed, that they have not, in general, 
as many children as are found in com¬ 
mon families of Chriftians or Jews. 
Giul Acbmet, who died BaChaw of the 
Morea, had the greatefi; number I 
feave heard of in one Turkifh family ; 
Vi?, nineteen. Among Chrifiians, I 

knew 
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knew one family of twenty-one, and 
another of twenty-three children, by 
one mother in each family. 

May it not from hence be inferred * 
that polygamy is deviating from the 
law of nature ? Is it not a ftrong pre- 
fumptive argument to prove, that as 
the numbers of male and female 
births run almoft in equal proportion ; 
fo to keep up a conftant order of po¬ 
pulation, one woman only fiiould be 
allowed to one man* 

That this fuppofed proportion be¬ 
tween the number of men and wo¬ 
men holds true, may be juftly con¬ 
cluded from the obvious confequence 
of polygamy in Turkey; for to what 
other caufe can it be attributed, that 
they have not a fufficient fupply of 
women for their men ? It is evident, 
that throughout the vaft extent of the 
Mahometan dominions they have it 
nor, but that women are daily imported 
V 3 amongft 
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amongft them from other countries i 
they are a merchandize of an exotic 
produ&ion ; the price of which ebbs 
and flows, according to the plenty or 
fcarcity of the marker. 

War fupplies this want by the num¬ 
bers of female captives : the Turks in 
their excurlions are very eager at feiz- 
ing them ; and women are then plenty 
and cheap. 

But what is flrange, in time of peace 
the mere poverty and mifery of their 
neighbours the Georgians, who are a 
kind of Chriftians, oblige that wretch¬ 
ed people to furnifli fpontaneoufly their 
choiceft maidens to the Mahometan 
markets, as their country muft ftarve 
and perilli without that fpecies of com¬ 
merce. 

I cannot help obferving how the 
world has been impofed upon and a- 
mufed with romantic ftories of the 
artful and fubtle amorous intrigues 

carried 
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earned oil with Turkilh ladies, it is 
as eafy to fcale heaven, as to come at 
them; their apartments are fortrefles* 
tnoft of them fuirourided with high 
walls, and they have not a window 
Which opens towards the ftreet; their 
guardians are ever about them ; and 
the feCret can never be with-held from 
ten, twenty, or double that number 
©f other women. They feldom or ever 
walk the ftreets but in infancy or old 
age ; the rich are never feen : and were 
Opportunities to offer, which might 
render it poffible for a Chriftian to at¬ 
tempt an intrigue with a Turkifli wo¬ 
man, he knows, that on detection im¬ 
mediate death is his doom; and that 
thofe who have been acceffary, whe¬ 
ther by encouragement or connivance, 
mull (hare the fame fate. 

It is difficult to give a juft account 
of the manner in which Turks, men 
or women, fpend their time when at 
U 4 home. 
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home. Some of the former are un¬ 
doubtedly ftudious, though moft of 
them feem ever bufied about money- 
affairs and their perfonal intereft. When 
they are difpofed to enjoy fome relaia- 
tion among themfelves, the diverfions 
are flory-telling, quaint jokes, chefs 
or draughts; and not unfrequently 
they amufe themfelves with dancers 
and muficians, who ply in the diffe¬ 
rent parts of the town for employ¬ 
ment. 

If none of the company is fuffici- 
ently facetious to entertain the reft with 
that low ribaldry in which they chiefly 
delight, they find fome dependant, 
whether Greek, Armenian, or Jew, 
who adts the part. Thefe take their 
place, in the middle of the room, on 
their knees, and tell their ftory, or re¬ 
peat their joke ; whilft the grave Turk 
fmokes his pipe on the corner of the 
fopha, and now and' then teftifies his 

appro- 
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approbation with a fmile, or a dry 
laugh. 

Gaming they highly deteft, and 
look on a Coomerbas , a gameller who 
plays for money, as worfe than a com¬ 
mon thief; no being is more odiou 9 in 
their eyes: they, therefore, never touch 
a chefs-table, or a draught-board, but 
for mere amufement. 

Their dancers they have from a- 
mongft the Greeks; and what appears 
moft unaccountable, unlefs we fup- 
pofe it arifes from the abfolute con¬ 
tempt in which they hold that people, 
is, that the Turks, born in the fame 
climate, and mixed fome centuries 
with them, have not yet adopted their 
mirth and jollity; and that they can 
hear and fee them continually dancing 
and finging, without flirring a leg 
themfelves, or joining in a chorus. 
Such of them as ufe the fea, are of ne- 
ceffity mixed among fome hundreds 

of 
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of Greek mariners, who when they 
are on fhore, or, indeed, on board 
their fliip, are never without mufick 
and dancing; yet a Turk is rtevef 
found revelling with them* 

Nay, the men of high, or evert 
middling rank among them, feem to 
look on dancing, in refpecl of thern- 
felves, as unbecoming the dignity of 
man? befitting only the meaneft and 
moft abandoned of their fpecies: they 
think with the ancient Romans-**-i!V«wtf 
fere faltat fobrius niji forte infanit: “ No 
one dances, unlefs he is drunk or 
mad.’* They therefore never fall into 
that excefs, except when they are quite 
mad, or almoft dead drunk; indeed 
they are never fo by halves; and then 
they feldom fail to call in, at leaft, the 
public dancers, whofe obfcene gef- 
tures prohibit the glance of a chafte 
eye. 


Their 
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Their own vocal and inftrumental 
raufic they have in efleem. The vocal 
has a lharp, flirill tone, as it were 
through the nofe of the finger j the 
voice is neverthelefs pleafing; and with 
all the difcordancy of inftruments, 
there is yet fomething great and mar¬ 
tial in the combined founds of the 
whole. 

However, no Turk of any faftiion 
will deign to touch an * inftrument; 
they hire minftrels, or have women, 
or Haves, bred up for that purpofe. 
But what is remarkable, neither Italian 
nor French mufic, vocal or inftrumen¬ 
tal, makes the leaft impreflion on 
them ; their organs, or their concep¬ 
tions, are not accommodated to fuch 


* A well known Greek Vaivode, or prince, of 
Moldavia, obtained that dignity by playing on the 
guitar to one Ephraim, or Ibrahim Effendi, a 
favourite of the Grand Seignor’s. 
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founds; it feems to affed them iike 
hearing an unknown language. 

The women's great accomplifliments 
are iinging and dancing; the men 
look on them as congenial to the fexj 
but they are pra&ifed in private only, 
amongft themfelves, limply as domef- 
tic amufements, or to pafs an idle 
hour. In many Harems, indeed, I have 
heard that they embroider and fpin. 

The Grand Seignor often diverts his 
ladies with a variety of recreations. In 
the month of May they have the great 
Tulip-feaft, which requires vaft pre¬ 
parations. There are in the gardens 
of the Seraglio large parterres of va¬ 
riegated tulips, which, on thofe days, 
are interfperfed with all kinds of fing- 
ing birds ; lhops are ere&ed round 
them, and furniihed by the Grand 
Seignor with all forts of trinkets, 
toys, and rich Huffs: fome of the 
jnoft facetious females of his court are 

the 
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the fhop women ; he buys from all, 
and regales all his ladies: at night the 
whole machinery is decorated with 
lamps, and makes a plealing profpedt 
even at a diftance. 

Great men indulge their women 
with the like amufements, and on thefe 
occafions of feftivity fome call in neigh¬ 
bouring Harems ; fo that, perhaps, the 
women pafs their time more happily 
and agreeably than we imagine; at 
leafl they enjoy more health and vi¬ 
gour than if they had operas, plays, 
Ranelagh, Vauxhall, balls and routs, 
continually harafling their conftitu- 
tions, and abridging a Ihort exiftence 
in a vortex of capricious and turbu¬ 
lent diverfions. 

Wine is feverely prohibited by their 
religion. Mahomet knew his fedlaries 
too well to entruft them with the ufe 
of it; for they are ftrangers to mode¬ 
ration in their paffions: wine feems 
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to have a different effed on their confti- 
tution, from what it has on the reft of 
mankind; it drives them generally to 
fury, frenzy, and diftradion. But not- 
withftanding the prohibition, the vice 
of drinking gains ground with the 
Turks, and imperceptibly creeps from 
the lower to the higher ftations: per¬ 
haps, in this inftance.as in many others, 
reftraint may quicken appetite, and 
enflame defire. 

Men of fome diftindion, even thofe 
in great offices, frequently make what 
they call parties of pleafure, merely to 
get dead drunk; and after lying two 
or three days wallowing in their liquor, 
return frefti and happy to their office. 

A frequent requeft to fuch Chri- 
ftians as they know they can truft, is 
to procure them the beft wine. Some 
principal officers, both in the Seraglio 
and the Porte, have fo ftrong a paffion 
for it, that they have invented fmall 

leathern 
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Leathern boxes, in which they convey 
it home without the privity of their 
truftieft fervants : and I have known 
others fill large leathern pipes which 
were pliant round their bodies, to car¬ 
ry Wine furreptitioufly into the Serag¬ 
lio, at the rifque, perhaps, of their 
lives. 

When it happens that towards the 
decline of life, religious fcruples have 
feized them, or that thofe in high of¬ 
fice have apprehended the Grand Seig- 
nor might difcover them by the odour 
of their morning’s draught; they fre¬ 
quently change their wine to opium, 
which is equally intoxicating, and per¬ 
haps attended with worfe confequences, 
both to the corporeal and mental fa¬ 
culties. Some Hill continue that 
practice* but at prefent thofe among 
the great, who feel the fcruple or fear 
the difcovery, rather betake themfelves 
to diftilled ftrong waters, with which 

they 
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they are abundantly fupplied from Zant 
and Corfu. The cafuiftry with which 
they filence their fcruples is, that fire, 
which purifies all things, has, in dif- 
tillation, deftroyed and diffipated the 
impure parts of the wine ; and that 
brandy is no where nominally inter¬ 
dicted by Mahomet. Thus they think 
they can diftinguifh away the precepts 
of the Koran , cheat the devil, their 
prophet, and the Sultan. 

The vice of drinking wine is, how¬ 
ever, looked upon with deteftation by 
the generality of Turks; and even the 
ufe of opium held in great contempt 
as a vicious practice. When they would 
depreciate the character of any con- 
fiderable man who is known to chew 
it, they call him a Tiriacki, that is, an 
opium-eater; by which they mean, a 
perfon of an extravagant and irregular 
turn of mind. 


To 
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To give a diftindl detail of the fe- 
Veral military eftablilhments in Tur¬ 
key, is not in the power of any mor¬ 
tal ; I doubt whether any one man in 
their empire ever attempted it* 

At Conftantinople there are an hun¬ 
dred and fixty-one Oddas , or chambers, 
for JanifTaries, diftinguifhed by their 
numericalorder, like our regiments, 
faid to contain from eight hundred 
to a thoufand each; but thefe dif¬ 
ferent chambers are never fully occu¬ 
pied by that number. Moft of 
thofe whofe names are enregiftered- 
as belonging to them, are difperf-- 
ed throughout the empire, live as 
burghers mixed with the people, and 
follow different trades and profef- 
fions. 

The policy of Sultan Machmut, 
Whofe principal ftudy and fupreme ob¬ 
ject was his own fecurity, has imper- 
X ceptibly 
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ceptibly reduced that formidable body 
of militia, at leaft thofe refiding at 
Conftantinople, to a Hate of quiet 
dependance and fubmiffion. 

All thefe Qddas , or chambers, ori¬ 
ginally intended for no more than 
forty thoufand, and fince that time 
augmented, * are faid to have at prc- 
fent a hundred and fixty thoufand 
men, or more, belonging to them 5 
but this mull be greatly exaggerated, 
and there are never within the walls 
of Conftantinople above eight or ten 
thoufand. Thefe ferve for a guard to 
the city, are formed to difcipline, accuf- 
tomed to chaftifement, bending to the 
flick, ftrangers to the ancient fpirit of 
that foldiery, and permitted no other 
weapon than a large taper club. If 

* See a farther account of the Janiflaries and 
the military eftabliftiment of Turkey, in the pre¬ 
face. 
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any of them fliould be guilty of in- 
folence, or attempt to be refractory, 
he is immediately difpatched either 
to a frontier garrifon or to the other 
world. 

The pay is fmall; fo that many 
who call themfelves of thofe cham¬ 
bers, almoft difdain it: they receive 
the pay indeed, merely to be confidered 
of that corps, and to enjoy its immu¬ 
nities, protection, and fupport. 

The duties, or cuftoms, are, pro¬ 
perly fpeaking, farmed at Conftanti- 
nople, and throughout the empire. 
The fubjeCts of thofe Chriftian powers 
who are under capitulations, that is, 
who have treaties with the Grand' 
Seignor, pay very low duties for 
goods imported from Chriftendom; 
but the Turkifh fubjeAs fufficiently 
compenfate that difference: the officers 
of the cuftoms charge them at plea- 
fure, according to their will and ca- 
X a price* 
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price, eight, or ten, and more in the 
hundred for whatever they import. 

Sultan Machmut, among other im¬ 
munities, granted the Janifiaries an 
exemption from thefe duties of impor¬ 
tation. This has induced a furprifing 
number of them to engage in the raoft 
lucrative branches of their coafting- 
trade; extending it even to Cairo, Syria, 
&c. and has effe&ually turned their 
martial into a commercial fpirit. Thus 
by promoting induftry, he intro¬ 
duced riches and luxury amongft them j 
fo that many of thofe veterans, who 
formerly rejoiced in the confulion of 
rebellions and revolutions, are at pre- 
fent anxious for the tranquillity of go¬ 
vernment, on account of their own fe- 
curity and eafe. 

It does not follow, however, bul 
that the provincial Janifiaries, and o- 
ther orders of foldiery on the frontier, 
would, at this day, appear as formi¬ 
dable 
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dable in the field as they have ever 
been; at leaft there is reafon ta ap¬ 
prehend it from their behaviour the 
laft war. 

The Turkifli cavalry confifts in a 
regular body of about thirteen thou- 
fand Spahis : thefe are divided under 
fix ftandards. 

The pay of thefe two corps of in¬ 
fantry and cavalry, as it is diftributed 
every fix months at Conftantinople, a- 
mounts to two thoufand four hundred 
purfes, of five hundred dollars each. 

Befides thefe, there are the Zaims 
and Timariots , who hold feudal tenures, 
and are obliged, according to the value 
of the fief, to appear in the field, 
each with three or four horfemen, or 
more, well mounted and accoutred. 
Thefe are good troops, and exceeding 
numerous. 

We might add many other bodies 
of militia. There are the Gebegys, who 
X 3 have 
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have the care of the powder, ball, and 
all the ammunition for war : when 
they are complete, they fliould amount 
to four thoufand men. 

The 'Xobegys are the cannoneers, and 
have nothing elfe under their care but 
the calling of cannon, mortars, &c. 
and charging and levelling them: they 
form a body of two thoufand men. 

The bombardeers arc alfo a feparate 
corps, entirely employed in the prac¬ 
tice of throwing bombs. 

This fketch pf the military force of 
the Ottoman empire mull fufiice for 
the, prefent; a complete difcuflion of 
this fubjedt would fill almoft a volume. 
I juft mention thefe different corps, tp 
give fome idea of the Turkilh power, 
and Ihew, that in the military depart¬ 
ment, as in every other branch of go¬ 
vernment, the Turks obferve efta- 
bliftred regulations. 
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The police of that great city of Con- 
dantinople is admirable. The Janif- 
faries, I have obferved, are the city-! 
guard: with (ingle clubs they keep all 
the inhabitants in fubje<5tion ; no riots, 
no mobs, no diforders are known in 
the dreets ; at the lead noife the delin¬ 
quents are fecured, confined, and pu- 
nilhed. 

In Sultan Machmut’s reign, about 
thirteen Afiatic Turks, prompted by 
enthufiafm, or infpired with the fumes 
of opium, ran in a body through Con- 
ftantinople, exciting the people with 
mod vociferous exclamation, and un- 
ceafing uproar, to indant rebellion, 
and exhorting them to raife their Band-, 
ard at the Hypodrome. They druck 
an univerfal terror through the inha¬ 
bitants, the (hops were all (hut at once, 
and the outcry of a rebellion fpread it- 
fe(f over the city. But thefe defperate 
yebels found none hardy enough, or 
X 4 fuffi- 
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fufficiently prepared, to join them. 
Their celerity was fo great, that the 
Janiflaries could not reach them. They 
penetrated without meeting with any 
oppofition into the Bezejiyn , or great 
Exchange. Moft of the fhopkeepers 
there being Greeks ; their ancient fpi- 
rit arpfe, or rather, their own fecu- 
rity obliged them to attack the rebels. 
Armed only with the poles which fup- 
ported the fhutters of their fhops, they 
knocked down the Afiatic Muffulmans, 
who were all feized j whilft the brave 
Greeks, terrified at their victory, quit¬ 
ted their (hopstofeek an afylum, and 
to fecure themfelves againft the rigour 
of the law, for having murdered, as 
they imagined, the true believers. 

The Sultan’s equity, however, foon 
diffipated their fears, and put a flop 
• to any proceedings againft them. He 
published, under the fan&ion of the 
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Mufti, not only a free pardon to the 
Greeks, but full permiffion to his 
fubje&s of any religion to deftroy 
all difturbers of the public peace ; he 
might have added, and of his own fe- 
curity. 

Falfe weights are what the civil po¬ 
licy profecutes and punifhes with the 
Utmoft rigour. The Vizir himfelf in 
perfon often vifits the (hops : the Stam- 
bo!e Effendi y or judge of Conftantinople, 
watches them affiduoufty. The bakers * 
are the moft frequent vidlims to the 
feverity of their juftice. If in any fhop 
they find bread fhort of weight, they 
muldl and baftinade for the firfl of¬ 
fence ; but the confequence of a fecond 
or third after a fummary procefs, is a 
flaple driven into the middle of his 
door-cafe, on which the offender is 

* They are moftly Armenians who exercife this trade. 

hanged; 
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hanged; and it is not uncommon, as you 
pafs the Greets, to rub againil a Baker’s 
body pendent for three days fucceflive- 
ly: it is, however, inconceivable, that 
almoft weekly examples cannot deter 
them from fraud. 


CHAP. XV. 

Observations on the Greeks. 

r I ' HE modern Greeks bear a 
flrong refemblance to the an-* 
eient. Too crafty and fubtle, too 
intriguing, vain, and vindidlive, 
either to fupport and maintain the 
intereft, reputation, and glory of 
a republic; or to fubmit to govern¬ 
ment under a monarch of their own ; 
their bufy fpirit feems exadtly formed 
and adjufted to live no where tranquil 
but under a foreign yoke; where 

the 
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the heavy hand of power can deprefe 
the foaring ambition of their genius, 
and curb the violence of their paf- 
fions ; where feverity can awe them 
to obedience, and if not to the vir¬ 
tues of fociety, at leaft to focial 
peace and tranquillity. 

The Turks have fuffered them to 
retain fome marks of honour, fome 
traces of a former fplendor ; but thefe 
are entirely confined to the hierarchy 
of their church, and to three employ¬ 
ments of profit and dignity in civil go¬ 
vernment. 

The former confifts in their four 
patriarchs, and, perhaps, one hun¬ 
dred and twenty other metropoli¬ 
tan bifliops; the latter in the two vay- 
vodlicks, or principalities, of Wala¬ 
chia and Moldavia; and the im¬ 
portant office of Dragoman , or inter¬ 
preter of the Porte, who is always a 

Greek, 
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Greek, and through whofe hands all 
foreign tranfa<5lions muft pafs. 

The Turks zealoufly fupport the 
Greeks in thefe remains of honour: 
they are a never-failing fource of 
wealth to the men in power ; a fure 
profit, - of which they can avail them- 
felves without danger. 

Whoever could live among the 
Greeks, and obferve their refined in¬ 
trigues, their eternal and continued 
contefts for thefe ecclefiaftical and civil 
dignities, would fee a true portrait in 
miniature of the worft Peloponne- 
fian republics, and a moft ftriking re¬ 
semblance of their abominable prac¬ 
tices under their own emperors, from 
Con ft a mine to the laft of the Palseo- 
logus's. 

A Patriarch of Conftantinople muft 
fpend among the Turks ninety or a 
hundred thoufend dollars, to obtain 

that 
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that dignity. He feldom holds it a- 
bove three years; and, during that 
time, he is continually Studying to 
fecure himfelf on his * throne. Se¬ 
veral powerful Turks, his protestors, 
require continual fees; he mud 
devour the church to feed them ; and 
in his precarious fituation fecure a 
confiderable fum to protest or rein¬ 
itiate himfelf, after he is depofed and 
exiled. 

If he acquires this fupreme ecclefi- 
aftical dignity by favour of the Sera¬ 
glio, the moment after his exaltation, 
his difappointed adverfaries and com¬ 
petitors begin to undermine him, and 
contrive his ruin. Indifferent whether 
with truth or falfehood, they traduce 
and blacken him to the Vizir; ftrength- 
ening and fupporting their truth or 
calumny with a powerful prefent. 

* The Greeks call it the Patriarchal Throne ; and 
they addrefs him by the title Agiotate, or, Mojl Holy. 
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If the Porte patronizes him, and 
he has obtained the Vizir's protection, 
they apply to the Seraglio, and attack 
him there with the fame arms. 

Or if they have only the fame canal 
through which the patriarch obtained 
his advancement, from that moment 
they are daily fuggefling new caufes 
for his depofition. 

Different fadtions, which continu¬ 
ally exift among the Greeks, unite to¬ 
gether to effed his ruin, and contri¬ 
bute to fupport the expence of thefe 
intrigues ; and often perfonal hatred or 
family enmity, but moft commonly 
interefted views cement the union. 

The Metropolitans, who generally 
refide at Conftantinople, exert all their 
art to circumvent each other; they 
make ufe of every moment, and em¬ 
ploy every means, to depofe a patri¬ 
arch, or to get themfelves promoted 
to a better biflioprick; and care not 

whom 
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whom they diftrefs or ruin, provided 
they fucceed. 

Hence there are continually fome of 
them in exile. Sometimes the man. 
whofe money has had fufficient influ¬ 
ence with fome powerful Turk to pro¬ 
cure his enemy’s profcription, is him- 
felf in the fame cafe the next day; for 
another Turk of fuperior weight, and 
actuated by the fame motive, pro¬ 
cures the banifhed man the eafy 
means of retaliation: in fhort, thefe 
ecclefiaftics are the object of a mofl; 
lucrative game in the hands of the Turks, 
which the latter take care to play fo 
artfully that it is never difcontinued. 

A Metropolitan had fixed his eye 
on an archbifhoprick, which he was 
determined to have at any price. 
During the life of the archbifhop, all 
his attempts were in vain j though, 
in good truth, the archbifhop’s cha¬ 
racter was fuch, as might furnifli abun¬ 
dant 
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darit feafons even for a Turk to depofe 
him. 

At length the archbifhop had a pa¬ 
ralytic ftroke; dropt drown fudden* 
ly, and was thought dead. Prepara¬ 
tions were made for his funeral. The 
grand ceremony is to feat the dead pre¬ 
late in his throne, drefled in his ponti¬ 
fical robes ; while he thus fits in flatc, 
two chaplains attend at the door of 
the room, where all of the Greek 
religion are admitted to pay their 
lajft duty to him, and to kifs his hand: 
they think it a meritorious a£1, a kind 
of religious duty. 

The time allotted for this ceremony 
was elapfed, the moment approached 
for his interment, the coffin lay at the 
fide of his throne, with all the requi- 
fites for finally clofing it up, when 
fome of the principal men amongfl the 
Greeks who could not attend before, 

earneftly 
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earneftly prefled his two chaplains for 
admittance into the room, but were 
told it was then too late. They per- 
fifted, however, in their requeft; and 
though the ufual hour was paft, fuch 
was the importance of thefe pious vi- 
fitors, the chaplains dared not refufe. 
One of them advanced before the com¬ 
pany; and as he approached, thearch- 
bifliop opened his eyes, cried out for a 
glafs of water, and aiked, what meant 
that difmal apparatus of the cofHn? 
Surprize and aftonifliment feized prieft 
and people ; they ran out of the room 
in amaze: the other chaplain, after 
fome hefitation, boldly adventured, 
crofs in hand, to approach the arch- 
bifliop, adminiftered to his want3, and 
fatisfied his enquiry. 

During the interval in which the 
report of the archbifhop’s death pre¬ 
vailed, the Metropolitan applied to the 
flave of the Ki/lar-Aga , and offered to 

Y pay 
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pay him down immediately fix thou- 
fand zequins for the archbiChoprick. 
All was agreed on, the money was 
paid, and the command from the 
Porte, which is their Conge d’ Elire, 
was to be immediately made out. A 
few minutes after, news being brought 
to the Metropolitan that the archbilhop 
was recovered, and alive ; he went in 
hafte to the flave, and begged for his 
money again. But the flave told him, 
with a grave and compofed mien, it 
was the fame thing whether he paid 
it then, or fome time after, for the 
archbilhop could not live long; coun- 
felled him to remain quiet; and pro- 
mifed, that although he would in the 
mean time keep the money, the Me¬ 
tropolitan might look upon himfeif as 
heir-apparent to the archbiflioprick. 
The Black, his flave, and dependants, 
fell a facrifice to the public two months 
after the archbilhop’s refurreftion; and 

the 
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the latter lived two years longer, to 
laugh at the folly of his would-be- 
fuccefior, who, in fadt, never fuc- 
ceeded. 

But the arts, practices, and intrigues 
among the clergy are trifling, when 
compared with the extent and profun¬ 
dity, the labour, toil, and perfeverance 
of thofe carried on among the preten¬ 
ders to the Vayvodlicks of Walachia 
and Moldavia ; they ranfack heaven 
and earth for means to deftroy each 
other. 

There are always, when two are in 
power, two or three of the depofed 
who are endeavouring to be re-in¬ 
flated : thefe fpare no coft ; they have 
the purfes ready of many expectants, 
as well as of their own dependants, 
who have fliared the plunder of thofe 
countries with them before; or if that 
be not fufficient, they promife the fum 
required, which they may fecurely do; 

Y a for 
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for when once they are named, they 
find money at twenty-four for the 
hundred intcreft, although it often 
happens that the principal is never re¬ 
paid. 

It has been known that they have 
difburfed, at the moment of taking 
pofleffion, from * fifteen hundred to 
two thoufand purfes of money to the 
Porte. 

The intrigues they carry on havebeen 
fo deep and dangerous, that they have 
coll many, even opulent, Greeks their 
lives, which they have miferably finifli- 
ed in a halter at their own doors. A 
Frank refiding at Conflantinople, who 
adted as a dependant on a depofedVay- 
wode, and thought himfelf fufficiently 
protected, ventured to fend a fcheme to 
his correfpondent in Moldavia for excit- 


* Ninety-three to an hundred and twenty thou¬ 
fand pounds. 
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ing that people to rebel againft theVay- 
wode in pofleffion, accompanying it 
with fevere refletflions againft the Tur- 
kifti government; he fent it by what 
he efteemed the fureft conveyance. His 
letter, notwithftanding his precaution, 
was intercepted, and he loft his head 
near the Seraglio: no follicitations 
could fave him. 

The revenues of thefe principalities 
are racked to an inconceivable height. 
The princes juftify that oppreflionby the 
conftant demand from the Porte | their 
purfes muft be ever open, or they are 
inftantly depofed. Thofe of Walachia 
are faid to amount to three thoufand 
purfes the year, but moft people think 
it nearer four. Moldavia is faid to 
produce feventeen hundred purfes; but 
is eftimated nearer two thoufand five 
hundred. 

The contraft obfervable between the 
behaviour of thefe mock princes in 
Y 3 power, 
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power, and out of it, fliews the dege¬ 
neracy of the Greek charadter in a 
moft glaring light. Oftentatious pride, 
empty vanity, contemptuous infolence, 
adts of tyrarfny and opprelfion, attend 
their profperity: Depofed, you fee 
them dejedled, pliant, bafe, groveling, 
even to moft abjedt fervility. I have 
known them carried before the Stam- 
bole Effendi, or judgeof Conftantinople, 
for debt, and deny their own hand¬ 
writing. 

They are feldom depofed without 
imprifonmenr, or exile, and being 
ftripped of a large fum; but when they 
throw forth more of their ill-gotten 
wealth into Turkilh bofoms, they ap¬ 
pear again at large; and often re¬ 
mount the throne. 

Whatever arts and fciences, what¬ 
ever virtues might have been found 
in antient times among the Greek re¬ 
publicans, feem to have been obfcured, 
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or totally loft, under their emperors. 
The prefent Greeks have not a trace of 
them remaining. Their ancient lan¬ 
guage, or the literal Greek, as they 
call it, is a dead language : thofe who 
do underftand it, have learned it at 
fchool. 

The art of healing, fo neceflary to 
the human fpecies, fo much cultivat¬ 
ed, and fo highly honoured in ancient 
Greece, feems to be no farther confi- 
dered among the prefent race, than as 
one of the faireft means of introducing 
themfelves to the favour of Turks in 
power, and a fpecies of traffic, by 
which they may with moll probability 
expeft to advance their fortune: the 
beft of them are are ftrangers, I fear, 
as much to the integrity as to the abili¬ 
ties of their great countryman Hippo¬ 
crates. 

Among the many pretenders to phy- 
fic at Conftantinople, are fome few of 
Y 4 the 
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the Greeks who have ftudied at Padua 
with tolerable fuccefs ; but the greater 
number are abfolutely ignorant of the 
firft principles of the art: they have 
moft of them taken no other degree 
than what is conferred on them by the 
mere fiat of the Echim Paflii, or chief 
phyfician to the Grand Seignor. This 
they obtain for a fmall fee: it autho¬ 
rizes them to open a fhop; and 
thus qualified, they think themfelves 
privileged to fport with the lives 
and purfes of their unfortunate pa¬ 
tients. Shops are the diploma to prac¬ 
tice; the fale of drugs, good or bad, 
mud furnilh them with fubfiftence; 
for the Turks are ftrangers to giving 
fees, except to phyficians under am- 
bafladorial protection, and who have 
no Chops: even then their fees are be¬ 
llowed very fparingly. 

A Greek phyfician of fome note, 
finding himfelf in a time of peftilenee 

unable 
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unable to retreat into the country for 
want of money, fet his wits to work 
how to provide it: they are fertile in 
refources on fuchoccafions. A Turk 
of high rank and great opulence had 
an only fon, who happened juft at 
that time to have a flight indifpofition, 
occafioned by the eruption of a great 
boil. The Doctor, working on pater¬ 
nal tendernefs and fear, foon perfuad- 
ed the father it was the plague, tho’ 
he hoped of the lefs malignant kind. 
The father, alarmed, intreated and con¬ 
jured him to undertake his cure. The 
phyfician, appearing to be feized with 
horrid apprehenfions, hefitated, doubt¬ 
ed, and at laft told him, thatheknew 
but one poflible method to enfure fuc- 
cefs, which was byadminiftring thebe- 
zoar ftone, if he could by any ways and 
means procure it; for that it was ex¬ 
tremely difficult to be found, and ex- 
ceffively dear. The father prefled, in- 
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treated, conjured, that he would ob¬ 
tain one at any rate. The phyfician 
feigning great anxiety and perplexity 
where, and how to find it, left him 
with feeming defpair of fuccefs ; yet 
pretending to go and feek for it: he 
returned, as if he had miraculoufly 
found one, though he had it in his 
pocket before. He had purchased it 
for ten (hillings, but demanded of 
the Turk twenty-five pounds, as the 
lowed price, and it was paid him. 
The cure fucceeded, and the phyfician 
retired into the country, boafting of 
his great abilities, which had fup- 
plied his immediate neceflity by fo in¬ 
genious, and, as he thought, laud¬ 
able an expedient. 

Another phyfician of more emi¬ 
nence in his time, gave out, that he 
could always command pregnancy in 
women by an infallible arcanum; 
that though he had made the difco- 

very 
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very with great ftudy and expence, 
he would not conceal it; for as no 
other phyficians had it in their fhops, 
he was the only one who could fupply 
the affli<5ted with it j that, in fhort, it 
was Amply lion’s urine. Buyers flocking 
to him, he prepared his own urine, 
and fold it at an extravagant rate. If 
complaints were brought him that the 
medicine did not fucceed, the excufe 
was at hand ; it was always fome 
fault either in the time or manner of 
adminiftring his medicine: he knew 
that with women he could not be ad¬ 
mitted to correct either. 

Any common fervant to a phyfician 
of tolerable reputation, after a few 
years fervice, were it only in beat¬ 
ing at the mortar, or even in carrying 
about drugs, thinks himfelf fufficiently 
fkilled in the medical art to (land on 
his own bottom, and kill by diploma. 
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I have known a Greek of great 
eminence and practice much favoured 
by a vizir; yet this Dodtor could not 
write. 

The Armenians, with feeming pon¬ 
derous ftupidity in their countenance 
and make, are yet, as to all animal 
wants, as fubile and defigning a peo¬ 
ple as the Greeks. 

They are reckoned the beft grooms 
in Turkey ; and by the care they take 
of a horfe, feem to have fomething in 
their nature congenial with that ani¬ 
mal. One of them, who had ferved 
many years in that capacity, advanced 
his ftation by being admitted as a me¬ 
nial fervant of a private gentleman. 
His mailer fell into a decay, and 
though long attended by an able phy¬ 
sician, died. 

After his death, the Armenian, 
difdaining fervitude, fet up for a phy- 
fician. 
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He was obferved one day going to 
a Turk of great diftindion, attended 
by feveral fervants, and treated with 
uncommon refped. The queftion be¬ 
ing afked who he was, it was anfwered, 
an eminent Armenian pbyfician. 

Some time after, one who knew him, 
expoftulated with him on his infolence 
and temerity; and alked him, where, 
and by what means he could fancy he 
had learned phyfic ? how he dared to 
expofe his own life, which would be 
forfeited, the firft time a Turk fell a 
vidim to his own ignorance? 

He anfwered, he had fufficiently 
learned that art from thephyfician, who 
formerly attended his matter; and who 
he was certain adminiftered medicines 
with great caution; that as he had 
obferved his matter, in moft difor- 
ders, occafioned by colds, had made 
ufe of warm punch, of which the 
Dodor alfo ufually partook, he had 

for 
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for that reafon, conceived a high opi¬ 
nion of it, had tried it on himfelf with 
fuccefs; and therefore, he limited his 
prefcription to that medicine only j 
and as it was exceedingly agreeable 
and palatable to the great men who 
employed him, and generally fuccefs- 
ful, he was amply rewarded for it. 

The city of Conftantinople actually 
fwarms with fuch wretches, or rather 
indeed, worfe: they are, it is thought, 
increafed within thefe forty years to 
above a thoufand. 

Tho’ the modern Greeks are almoft 
Grangers to the virtues, or to all arts 
and learning of the antients, they have 
furprifingly retained their levity. With¬ 
out the lead knowledge of Homer, 
Anacreon, or Theocritus, they abound 
in poetry, fuch as it is, love fongs, 
ballads, and paftorals ; they are incef- 
fantly finging or dancing. 
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They have carefully prefervedthe 
Cretan Lyre, and Pan’s pipe, the fep- 
tem imparibus calamis , “ feven un- 

“ equal reeds,’’ and alfo the pipe of 
the Arcadian Shepherds. 

They ftill ufe the ancient long dance 
led by one perfon, either with women 
alone, or intermixed with men and 
women, called by pre-eminence the 
Romeika , or Greek dance. 

They have alfo the manly martial 
Pyrrhic dance, and thofe moll obfcene 
infamous love dances, accompanied 
with the lonici Motus , offenfive to all 
modefty and decency. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

On the religion of the Greeks. 

"DEFORE I difmifs the Greeks', I 
(hall take forae notice of the ftatd 
of religion amongft them, and produce 
a few fadls to illuftrate what I advance. 

The name of Chriftian, which they 
profefs, with great conftancy, under 
the oppreffion of Turkifh government, 
has induced us to commiferate their 
fufferings ; while their abhorrence of 
popery, and the unremitting hate with 
which they are perfecuted by the Ro- 
manifts, have recommended them to 
Proteftants of every denomination ; and 
pefuaded us, that their religion has a 
refpe&able (hare of purity both in its 
do&rines and pra<5tice. 

About the time of the Reformation, 
and more efpecially in the reign of 
2 James 
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James I. even thofe inclined to Puri^ 
tanifm entertained a favourable opi¬ 
nion of the Greek church. Cyrillus 
Lucaris, patriarch of Conftantinople, 
had almoft pCirfaaded archbifhop Ab¬ 
bot, that his doctrines did not differ 
from perfeffc Calvinifm. The patriarch 
meant no more by this, than to obtain 
the favour of the Englifh court, and 
the protection of their ambaffador at 
Conftantinople j fuppofing it the moft 
probable means of fecuring himfelf 
from the violent persecution raifed a- 
gainft him by the minifters of the Rd- 
man Catholic powers, whd, at that 
time, with the moft afliduOus activity, 
and at a prodigious expence, in Support 
of their Own miflionaries, attempted 
the fubverfion of the Greek church j 
tut it muft be acknowledged, that he 
gave a very falfe account of his re¬ 
ligion. 

t It 
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It is with great rel usance that 
I repeat the melancholy truth, but 
it is the truth, the Greeks, like fome 
other feCts of Chriftians, have entire¬ 
ly negleCted to cultivate the practice 
of true religion. They feem to have 
forgotten thofe real, and, perhaps, only 
terms, on which mortals can render 
themfelves acceptable to the Deity; 
that purity of manners, brotherly love, 
forgivenefs of injuries, juftice in our 
dealings, and thofe other Chriftian du¬ 
ties every where inculcated in the gof- 
pel of Chrift; while the name of reli¬ 
gion is folely appropriated to the 
firm belief of certain myfteries, and 
the regular practice of external aCts 
of humiliation and worfliip, with a 
ftriCt obfervance of many auftere falls 
and mortifications, which at beft can 
be only intended as the means of fa¬ 
cilitating our approach to Chriftian 
perfection. 
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tience it is, that the Greeks feem 
to look on the eternal laws of focial 
and moral virtue as the fhadow only, 
and the arbitrary injunctions of their 
church, as the very eflencC of Chrifti- 
anity; and they think to compound 
for the total negledt of the former, by 
a rigid obfervance of the latter; info- 
much that a Greek of the moft de¬ 
praved manners would fuffer almoft 
any thing, fooner than break a reli¬ 
gious fall: the Armenians, indeed, 
furpafs them in the number and auile- 
rity of thefe falls, and in the ftridtnefs 
of their abftinence. 

Although the love of money is not 
lefs predominant with the Greeks than 
with the Turks, yet their purfes are 
ever open for the fupport of the ec*- 
cleliaftical dignity, the building and 
decoration of their churches, and the 
maintenance of their claims to the ex* 
Z 2 clufive 
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clufive pofTeflion of the holy places in 
Ralcftine, againft the Romanifts, who 
make the like pretenfions. 

At the acceffion of Sultan Muftapha, 
their prefcnt fovereign, the Greek 
churches were in a ruinous condition ; 
one of them had been almoft entirely 
burnt down: the Mahometan law does 
not permit new churches to be erect¬ 
ed ; even large repairs are prohibited. 
On the birth of the Sultan’s firft 
child, the Vizir fuggefted to him 
what kind of favours he fhould confer 
on his different fubjetfts, during the 
ten days appointed for the rejoicings 
on that great event, fo important to 
the peace of the empire. Amongfl o- 
thers he mentioned, as a mod accept¬ 
able indulgence to the Greeks, a per- 
miflion to repair that church which the 
fire had almoft deftroyed: he dufft 
not afk leave to rebuild it, though 
there was fcarce a wall {landing. The 
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Grand Seignor condefcended to grant 
them the ten days for that repair. No 
fooner was this known, but every 
Greek mafon and labourer quitted all 
his other work, and flew to contribute 
his afliftance at the church: two or 
three thoufand men conftantly reliev¬ 
ing each other, the whole was accom- 
pliflied, and the church rebuilt, in lefs 
time than was allowed for the repair, 
and that without any one difburfing a 
fixpence. The only reward the work¬ 
men received for their indefatigable 
labour was confcious merit, and the 
prieft’s bleffings. Let this fuffice for 
an inftance of their zeal. 

I could wilh to throw a veil over 
the fcandalous contentions which have 
been carried on between the Greeks 
and Romanifts on account of Bethle¬ 
hem, and the Holy-Land, as it is call¬ 
ed : the iniquitous proceedings at¬ 
tending them are fo enormous, as 
Z 3 (hame- 
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(hamefully to difgrace the Chriflian 
name. The ambaflador who protects 
the intereft of the Romifh religion, 
becomes, on thefe occafions, notwith- 
(landing his high dignity, a real ob¬ 
ject of compaffion. 

Immenfe fums are raifed in all the 
countries of the Romifh perfuafion, to 
fupport them againfl the Greeks, in 
their pretenfions to a fpot of ground 
which they fancy facred ; and to pre- 
ferve in the hands of popilh monks 
and friars the remains of an old (table 
at Bethlehem, where a chapel is built, 
and in which, on the authority of an 
uncertain oral tradition, they fuppofe 
Chrift was born; and alfo a fepul- 
chre, which may be, but mod proba¬ 
bly is not, what they call it, his fe- 
pulchre: the exa& fituations of both 
places, are at prefent as unknown as 
lhat of Julius Cspfar’s urn, 
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Why the princes of Chriftendom 
will fuffer their countries to be def- 
poiled of fo much wealth, and permit 
it to be paid on this account, as a tri¬ 
bute into the hands of the Turks, is 
hardly conceivable ; and why no an¬ 
gel has flown, or fwam, acrofs the fea 
with this fepulchre, or this manger, 
as with the houfe at Loretto, is yet a 
greater wonder. Princes, it ftiould 
feem, ftill permit this tribute to be 
paid to the Turks, becaufe they have 
thought it beft to leave this bufinefs 
as they found it; and not chufing to 
meddle with what are called religi¬ 
ous matters, fuffer the clergy to go 
on with the fame practices as prevailed 
in the times of the darkeft ignorance, 
and the moft extravagant fuperftition. 
At prefenr, few or no pilgrims of the 
Romifti perfuafion refort to thefe places 
of devotion. So that the moll proba¬ 
ble reafons to be afligned for the ar- 
Z 4 tachment 
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tachment of their clergy to the poflef- 
fion of them are, that it occafions much 
money to pafs through their hands, 
and affords a maintenance for about 
an hundred and fixty idle monks 
and friers, who are diflributed about 
that country. 

1 

In, the conteft between the Greeks 
and Romanilis for the right of pofTeff- 
ing the chapel at Bethlehem, and the 
liable, treafures have been expended 
by both parlies, to the great emolu¬ 
ment of the Turks, who take care, 
from time to time, to encourage the 
difpute, giving fcnten.ce fometimes in 
favour of the one, and fometimes of 
the other. Under Ragib Bafhaw’s go¬ 
vernment, it was finally determined in 
favour of the Greeks, at an expence 
equivalent at leaf! to io,oool. fter- 
ling. 

The Holy Sepulchre has been, and 
Rill is, as great an obje<5t of conten¬ 
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tion between them, and a prodigious 
annual expence to both. 

But what is worfe, the Turks 
knowing the riches and obftinacy of 
thefe contending parties, find number- 
lefs other pretences to pillage their 
wealth. The caravan for Mecca pafles 
near Jerufalem. When it approaches 
that holy city, the Emir Hadge either 
enters in perfon, or fends a meflage 
to demand a loan from the Greek and 
Romifh convents ; or, perhaps, on fome 
pretence of right, to exa<5t a fum of 
money, 20 , or 30,000 1 . fterling from 
each party : they dare not refufe. If 
it be a loan, it is never repaid ; if on 
a pretence of right, be it ever fo 
groundlefs, the fum is irrecoverably 
loft, and never heard of more. 

The Greeks behave with much pru¬ 
dence on thefe occafions; they ftifle 
their complaints, bear the lofs, and 
immediately replenifh the fund, that 

they 
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they may again be in a condition to 
combat the Bafhaws and the Roma- 
nifts : they would even fell their chil¬ 
dren rather than permit the latter 
to triumph over them. 

The ambaflador, whofe peculiar 
charge it is to protedl the Romanifts, 
wears out his very foul in fruitlefs ap¬ 
plication at the Porte, to recover the 
fum of which his convent has been 
ftripped. With much difficulty he may 
obtain the Sultan’s command in his 
favour, that is, an order for reimburfe- 
ment j but it procures him no money ; 
and what is more vexatious, he is fre¬ 
quently impofed on, by the mifrepre- 
fentations and downright falfities of 
thefe priefts and monks eftabliffied in 
Paleftine, who are continually pefter- 
ing him with flanderous accufations 
againfl the Greeks: He is officially 
bound to fupport them ; and after fuf- 
fering in his credit at the Turkiffi 
7 court, 
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court, by the mortifications he is oblig¬ 
ed to bear, when thefe falfities are de¬ 
tected j he is reviled at Rome by 
the whole body of clergy, as a luke¬ 
warm Chriftian, and an unlkilful po¬ 
litician. 

The Greek fyftem of religious opi¬ 
nions and their mode of worlhip, are 
pretty generally known. They agree 
with the Romanifts in the main points 
of the dodtrine of the corporeal pre¬ 
fence, their veneration for faints, and 
the adoration they pay to the Virgin 
Mary: in their image-worlliip they 
differ ; they honour paintings, but al¬ 
low of no fculpture. The proceffion of 
the Holy Ghoft is another, and mod 
important article of dillenfion ; they 
hold it is from the Father only. 
They feoff at the pope’s pretenfions to 
infallibility, and at his claim to be 
fupreme head of the univerfal Cbrif- 
tian church. Their clergy giy e no 

pre- 
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previous difpenfation for the omiflion 
of any religious duty, but refcrve the 
abiuiution of all tranfgreilions and 
has till after they are committed. 

Abfurd and fuperftitious practices 
abound among them, and frequent 
abufes happen, the natural concomi¬ 
tants of uninformed credulity, not pe¬ 
culiar to the Greeks only : one of a 
Angular nature was carried on a few 
years ago, by a Caloyero, or monk. 
He had fome years before been noted 
for his irregular and profligate life, 
and had been in the gallies at Conftan- 
tinople. On being releafed, he affect¬ 
ed an extraordinary degree of fandfity, 
and enthufiaftic fits of devotion. If 
he did not lay claim to the higher gifts 
of miraculous powers, he at leaft pre¬ 
tended to have celeftial communicati¬ 
ons, and to be endowed with the pecu¬ 
liar grace of enfuring to women in years, 
bappinefs in the world to come ; and to 

the 
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the young and middle-aged females the 
happinefs of this world a numerous if- 
fue. Barrennefs is looked upon in Tur¬ 
key as a curfe: women who bear no 
children are hardly treated with com¬ 
mon civility, the fovereign good and ho¬ 
nour therefore of every wife in that 
country, is to be a good breeder. The 
hope of becoming mothers, it may of 
courfe be imagined, led flioals of un¬ 
happy females to the new laint; the 
privileged difpenfer of pregnancy. 

He eftabliflied himfelf at Caterlee, 
a village in Alia, to which you pafs 
by water in a few hours from Con- 
ftantinople; his emiflaries were dif- 
perfed through all the neighbourhood, 
and wherever they went, fpread the 
fame of his fan&ity and his marvel¬ 
lous gifts. Devotees flocked to him : 
it was reckoned that eight thoufand 
women, of different ages, ran in a 
Ihort time, to participate of fuch de- 

4 Arable 
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lirable graces.- The faint was a (lout 
man, of a middle age, and never fail¬ 
ed to fend away his female votaries 
perfectly edified. 

Some men at length vifited him, and 
feemingly approved his proceedings ; 
not that they really believed in his pre- 
tenfions to fan&ity, but becaufe they 
would not, by publifhing their fufpi- 
cions, caft the leaft fhadow of injury 
on the character of the fex. They wifh- 
ed the flerility of their wives removed, 
but they apprehended the means migHf 
be difagreeable to themfelves. The 
journey was pleafant, the paffage by 
water convenient, and other adventures 
might co-operate with the faint’s fpiri- 
tual endeavours. Hints of this were 
given to the Turks, who foon made 
this impoflor decamp. He was not 
heard of afterwards. He did not, how¬ 
ever, quit his vocation empty-handed ; 
for the condition of approaching him 


was 
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the purchafe of a confecrated Wax-ta¬ 
per, befides a free-gift; in both which 
articles, religious zeal, and the defire 
of becoming mothers, had engaged 
the good women to pay moll ge- 
neroufly. 

The Greek religion, I am, how¬ 
ever, told, is better fupported, and 
maintained with greater purity on its 
primitive foundation in other coun¬ 
tries, where it is profeffed undifturbed 
by Mahometans or Romanifts. Nor 
would I be thought to mean, that 
there are no felf-denying Metropoli¬ 
tans, and other honeft men even 
amongft thofe in Turkey. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Sincere Z£al for the ’welfare of my corn - 
* try , to promote which 1 look upon as the 
frjl duty of every good fubjeSl, has induced me 
to lay the prefent Jiate of the 'Turkey trade be¬ 
fore the public. 

Here the people of England mayfee how much 
they are interefed in thefupport of this trader 
and that on them depends its prefervation or to¬ 
tal defrutf ion. They floould therefore make it 
their fudy to reconcile the feemingly jarring in- 
terefls and private views of merchants and ma¬ 
nufacturers, the unnatural jealoufesfubffing 
between different parts of the kingdom, as well 
as between county and county, fnce the in- 
terefl of them all, if rightly underfood, is one 
and the fame. They Jhould likewife fortify 
their fouls with manly refolution, and endeavour 
to become fuperior to vain, imaginary horrors, 
and groundlefs fears of pefilence and contagion * 
They jhould like men of fenfe judge of future, 
by a retrofpeCi of former times, and take it for 
granted, that what has not happened in the 
courfe of two centuries, will never come to pafs. 

Our excellent monarch, whofe abilities are 
tqual to bis virtues, being thoroughly informed of 
A a 2 the 
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the Jlate of the Turkey commerce, and of the 
advantages and difadvantages refulting from 
every branch of the trade (f-ibefe kingdoms, 
ttfes his befi endeavours to promote theirprofpe- 
rity. His minijiers have done their utmofi 
to forward and afjijl the Levant trade s but 
they have no power over the paffions and 
prejudices oft he human mind. ‘This is the work 
of reafon alone ; let Englijhmen therefore en¬ 
deavour to aft and think jujlly , and bring 
their biaffed underfandings to a right fenfe off 
their country's good. Let them with fteadi- 
nefs and reflation have recoitrfe to the effectual 
methods to vanquijh their rivals in trade. If 
they exert themfelves properly, their efforts 
will be Jeconded by the powerful ajjijlance of 
the whole legiflature, which will not fail to 
join in reviving and re-efablijhing this im¬ 
portant and lucrative commerce, now at its 
lajtgafp. 

Such errors and mijlakes ms may occur 
in the following feSlions, are fubmitted to the 
iandidreview and correBion of thofe, to whom 
experience in thefe matters may fuggejl any 
thing farther ufeful on fo important a fubjeB. 
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SECT, I. 

Previous General Remarks. 

T H E principal qualities re- 
quired in a financier, as a 
great * ftatefman has obferved, and 
experience confirms, are a mode¬ 
rate fhare of judgment, great in- 

* On peut aflurer que les finances d’un etat font 
pnib ees en des bonnes mains, lorfq’ un peu de juge- 
mcnt, beaucoup de travail & d’exa&itude & plus de 
probite encore, font les qualites du Financier. Sulifs 
Afcmain, 
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duftry and exaftnefs, and (till greater 
integrity. The fame obfervation holds 
good with regard to merchants ; in- 
duftrious men of moderate parts are 
the people that make fortunes by trade, 
whilft men of lively genius and quick 
talents generally prove unfuccefsful. 
Imagination and vivacity of genius 
are feldom found compatible with in- 
duftry and exaftnefs, or even a fmall 
portion, of judgment; and I fear it 
would be too hard a talk for fuch 
unthinking minds, to fubjedl them- 
felves to a£t conflantly according 
to the ftrifteft upbiaffed rule? of inte-. 
grity, 

Speculative writers on commerce 
have rather given us the fallies of their 
own imagination, than any ufeful 
hints towards its improvement : it is 
fcarce poffible they fliould do other- 
wife ; for commerce is not merejly to 
be confined to theoretical difeuffion; 
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it mud become practical, and can be 
proved and inveftigated only by ex¬ 
periment ; it is nothing elfe but a 
barter or exchange of the commo¬ 
dities or products of one country 
for thofe of another. Nations there¬ 
fore, which intend to become com¬ 
mercial, (hould endeavour to find out 
.others that have wants, which their 
own products or manufactures may 
fupply; and from whence they can re¬ 
ceive fuch produds and manufactures 
as their own necelfities may require; 
or if they have none, which can feldom 
be the cafe, the returns then to be made 
at an intermediate value in gold or fil- 
ver. But nations which have been 
eftablifhed in commerce for centuries, 
and whofe profperity excites envy, 
(hould be fwayed by other motives. 
The prefervation of what they poflefs, 
ought to have more weight with them 
than any other confideration ■, and 
A a 4 when 
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when they fee a general commercial 
fpirit diffufed all over Europe, they 
fhould 'esert themfelves mail diligent¬ 
ly and ferioufly, to obviate any ill that 
may befall their own commerce. If 
they find it any wayjdecline, they ihould 
endeavqur to trace the caufe of fuch 
decline, whether it arifes from any de¬ 
left in their own products and ma- 
nufa&ures, or from any advantage 
pther natiops may have over them, 
by their fuperior induftry ; or,' as it 
is but top frequently the cafe, from 
any prejudice of the countries they 
trade with, ip favour of other nations, 
their rivals. . a provident at¬ 

tention tb^may find means to retrieve 
Vtheir commlelce in time, and difap- 
ppint thofe \^hp have rifen'in compe¬ 
tition againft them. 


SECT. 
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SECT. II, 

Origin and Progrefs of the Turkey Trade, 

T HE great importance of the 
Levant or Turkey trade is well 
known to this kingdom: the flems of 
nobility fprung from that root loud¬ 
ly proclaim its former fplendour. 
Commerce will have its ebb and flow; 
but this branch has funk to fuch a de¬ 
gree, that the channel remains almoft 
without hope of replenilhing. We 
fliould not, however, defpair ; for, in 
taking a view of the caufes of its de¬ 
cline, by examining the paft and pre- 
fent fituation of that great branch of 
commerce, and the ftate of that of 
pur rivals the French, remedies may 
ftill be fuggefted, to re-ftablifh it 
in fome degree upon a footing advan¬ 
tageous to our own people. 


The 
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The commercial capitulations Tub- 
lifting between the crown of Great 
Britain and the Grand Seignor, were 
begun and formally confirmed in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth: additional 
privileges were fucce{lively granted in 
that of James the firft, and of Charles 
the fecond. They are called capitu¬ 
lations, and not treaties, becaufe they 
are mere conceftions for privileges of 
trade, granted by the Porte, and no re¬ 
ciprocal conceflion, but merely a ftipu- 
lation of friendship on the part of 
Great Britain. 

Under thefe capitulations a number 
of merchants obtained a charter of 
Tome limitation. They were to bear 
the whole expences which might occur 
in England or the Levant; to pay am- 
baftadors, confuls, and interpreters in 
Turkey, and fubmit to all the difad- 
vantages and inconveniences rcfulting 
from the Turkish government. They 


were 
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were citizens of Londor^ living with¬ 
in twenty miles of that capital, or 
noblemen’s younger fons qualified 
by birth; or fuch as by fervitude 
to thofe under the charter obtained 
the freedom of the city or, laftly, 
thofe who purchafed the freedom of the 
city and their right to the charter for 
feventy pounds. They had no common 
flock, each individual traded in his 
own way, and on his own bottom. 
This fociety had a power of making 
whatever bye-laws might feem calcu-' 
lated to promote the advantage of their 
commerce. A judicious code was 
drawn up to regulate the conduct of 
the feveral members and factors at 
home and abroad; thefe were after¬ 
wards amended, as events arofe or 
experience diretfted. They had regu¬ 
lar ftated feafons for fending out their 
fhips annually ; and in thefe general 
fliips, as they were called, each indivi- 
3 dividual 
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dual fent what fort and quantity of 
merchandize he thought proper to the 
markets in Turkey, configning his 
venture to fuch Englifh fa&ors as he 
judged beft qualified to difpofe of them 
to advantage. He had his returns in 
the fame manner. 

They prohibited all bullion, whether 
gold or filver, to be fent into Turkey, 
that all purchafes there might be made 
by the produce of our own manufac¬ 
tures ; this has been fince confirmed 
by law. 

Under thefe regulations this trade 
fioqrifhed » and, I may venture to fay, 
was the flandard commerce of Great 
Britain for a century ; the nation en¬ 
joyed it almoft without a rival. In the 
reign of James I. there were not lefsthan 
from twenty to thirty Englifhmen re- 
fiding at Gonftantinople, as many at 
Smyrna, befides feveral others dif- 
perfed on the coaft of Syria. 


As 
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As the charter was confined to mer¬ 
chants of reputation and ample for¬ 
tunes ; the young men fent abroad, 
had, by their education, acquired li¬ 
beral fentiments, and behaved them- 
felves amongft the Turks with fuch 
uncommon order and decorum, that 
the character of an Englifh itier- 
chant was in high credit with that 
nation. 

The exports to Turkey were very con- 
fiderable, all in our own manufactures; 
our cloth was fold for ready money 
Upon the arrival of the (hips *, the pro¬ 
bity and good faith of our merchants 
tmd manufacturers were fuch, that the 
drapers bought the cloth on feeing the 
patterns, without examining the infide 
of the bale, and were not deceiv¬ 
ed, the true ftandard of goodnefs 
never failing. Such was the ftate of 
this trade in its flourifhing times. 


SECT. 
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SECT. III. 

Decline of the Turkey Trade > and from what 
Caufes. 

W E have been told for many 
years paft, that the decline 
of the Turkey trade has been totally 
owing to the induftry of the French in 
manufacturing their cloth, and to the 
moderate price at which they fell it: 
this has, doubtlefs, contributed to our 
misfortune ; but we have never taken 
into confideration the concurrence of 
events and circumftances, of which 
they have judicioully availed them- 
felves : if we give a fufficient attention 
to thefe, we {hall, 1 believe, be con¬ 
vinced, that, the quality of the French 
cloth alone would never have reduced 
our trade with Turkey to its prefent low 
ebb. For if the Levant company had 

been 
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been preferved, in its original ftate, 
and the flandard of our old cloth kept 
up, by means of the prefent gratuity 
from parliament, we may prefume 
that we fhould have to this day fup- 
ported that trade, without perceiving 
any confiderable diminution. 

Our cloth was flout, the wool fine 
fpun, a clofe woof, fhort nap* not 
immoderately ftretched on the tenters, 
of good bright colours; but, what 
rendered it more valuable to the 
drapers in Turkey, was, that it would 
Hand the taylor’s teft, and fuffer 
him to fpout cold water, and then 
pafs a cold iron over it without raif- 
ing the nap. The French cloth was 
undoubtedly of a finer wool and finer 
fpun, but thinner, of little fubftance, 
a loofer woof, yet with a fhort nap, 
and a variety of bright fancied co¬ 
lours : and, indeed, it has been fo thin 

of 
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of late, that they greatly underfell Us* 
though perhaps at a lofs *. 

That the French did not much inter¬ 
fere with our cloth from the year 1725; 
«o 1739, appear from the regu** 
lar quantity of our imports into Con- 
ftantinople during that period of ten 
years f. 

It has been faid that our imports a* 
mounted from 7 to 800 bales before 
that period ; but even though that 
fhould be admitted, the French cloth 
might not have been the foie caufe. 

We know by experience that the 
lead remove of any branch of trade 
out of the ufual courfe, tho* but for a 
fhort time, will, where rivals can come 
at a fupply, caufe that courfe to Mag¬ 
nate, and expofc this branch of trade 
to a total ruin: wants mull be fup- 

* French cloth then fold at 2j- dollars the pike, 
about £ of the Englifh yard ; and fince, at 75 paras 

t See note concerning imports, Se£t. iv. 

• Note, 40 paras make a dollar, and 16 paras one thilling. 

4 plied, 
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plied, and one fo eflential as that of a 
covering to fheher the body from the 
inclemency of the weather, will occa- 
fion a conftant demand of fuch goods 
as are adapted to that purpofe. War, 
rumours of war, the uncertain ftate of 
the political world, with regard to 
peace and war, in which a nation may 
be involved, will flop the hand of the 
merchant; he will not care to run a 
new rifk, nor expofe his property to 
high infurance; he therefore interrupts 
bufinefs* and the draper abroad muft 
buy his cloth where he can. 

This may have been the cafe in the 
years 17 2 7 and i 7 2 8, by our difpute 
with the houfe of Auftria and Spain, 
terminated by the treaty of Seville} 
Which may have afterwards prevented 
the increafe of our exports in the 
fame quantity as before that period. 

The fadtor may have fent com¬ 
plaints of his being under apprehen* 
® k fions 
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fions that the cloth had loft the cur¬ 
rency, for want of a fupply, whi&i 
may have flackened his principal’s {hip¬ 
ping in 1729, till he had tried the 
market. Hence may have arifen a de- 
creafe of the quantity of cloth by fome 
bales annually. Be that as it may, 
this truth has been but too glaring 
ever fince 1739, and from that period 
we may date a fenfible decline of our 
trade to Turkey. This went fo far, 
that there was not a Angle bale of 
cloth imported into Conftantinople 
that year, which was owing to 
the Spanifli war. The trade, though 
in a languiihing ftate, continued to 
be carried on till the year 1744. h 
was not the dread of, war alone, that 
gave it the firft fatal blow, but an 
unhappy ill-judged regulation at home, 
which produced many ill confequences. 
An eminent citizen, who received as 
much hearfay information as any man 
4 in 
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frhe kingdom, and who was liftened 
to like an oracle in parliament, laid it 
down as a maxim, that all companies 
were pernicious, and £hould be de¬ 
ft royed. 

Unfortunately he confidered the Le¬ 
vant fociety, which traded without 
any joint flock, as one of thefe. His 
fentiments were zealoufly adopted by 
other confiderable perfons, who, no 
doubt, had different views* The mo¬ 
tive by which they feemed to have 
been chiefly actuated, was a defire to 
difplace the prime minifter; they 
thought he had too long poffeffed his 
exalted dignity, and feemed to re¬ 
pine at his profperity* Having form¬ 
ed this defign, they apprehended 
that the firft flep towards carrying 
it into execution, was to deprive 
him of the fupport of the trading 
companies ; and took it for grant¬ 
ed that when they had thus Tapped 
B b a the 
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the foundations of his {lower, it would 

i 

be an eafy matter to wreft it from 
him, and get it into their own hands. 

The Turkey merchants at that time 
formed the moft opulent and refpedt- 
able body of men in the city j this 
of courfe rendered them objedts of 
envy. As they ingenuoufly acknow¬ 
ledged the decline of their trade; idle- 
nefs and want of$induftry, the natural 
confequences of affluence and eafe 
were laid to their charge. It was there¬ 
fore urged, that this trade fhould be 
put into the hands of more induftrious 
men, that they might revive and re- 
ftore to a flourifhing condition a branch 
Which the others had monopolized, 
and then fuffered to run to decay. In 
confequence of thefe general and re¬ 
peated outcries, the Levant company 
was doomed to fall the firft vidlira. 
So powerful were its enemies, that the 
total ruin of the fociety feemed to 

be 
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"be at hand; b&t they could not cotn- 
pafs the chief point which they had in 
view, namely, that of entirely deftroying 
their charter. The parliament foon per¬ 
ceived, that neither themfelves nor go¬ 
vernment could fupport a branch of 
trade, which thofe,"whole immediate in- 
tereft it was to prefe^ve it, were ready to 
throw up. The batteries againft thefe 
were therefore changed, and a refolu- 
tion formed to introduce fome altera¬ 
tion in their charter and their bye¬ 
laws, efpecially that of annual fliips, 
which feemed to be the greateft abufe, 
and to fumifti the moft fpecious pre¬ 
text for oppofing the fociety. 

It was aflerted that fuch a limita¬ 
tion was highly prejudicial to naviga¬ 
tion, prevented the employing of fhips, 
and obftrucfted the increafe of feamen. 
This obje&ion appeared to parliament 
to be fo juft and folid, that a refolu- 
tion was quickly formed to permit 
B b 3 every 
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(Every member of the company in the 
Levant-trade, to fend Ihips at what¬ 
ever time of the year they thought 
proper. The beft meaning men in 
parliament were hurried along by the 
torrent of prejudice, the utmoft art 
having been ufed by defigning perfons 
to prepoflefs their minds, and draw 
them in to fecond their ill intentions, 
They yv° u ld not open thqir eyes to a 
felf-evidqnt truth; napciely, that no 
advantage iq the monopolizing way 
could be derived by individuals from 
thefe annual Ihip.s; and that the com¬ 
pany in general was ftill lefs able to 
avail itfelf of them, as the member? 
were, generally at variance, and divid¬ 
ed amongft themfelyes. They would 
not refledt, that in order to promote 
navigation, goods and merchandize 
mull find a currency and vent abroad; 
that the very extenfion of naviga¬ 
tion they had refolved upon, was an 

effectual 
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effectual method to prevent the fales of 
doth in Turkey, and that of confe- 
quence they contributed to ruin both 
trade and navigation. 

Drapers in Turkey, whether Greeks 
or Jews, are animals that have no¬ 
thing in common with the reft of the 
human fpecies but their form ; they 
abound with low cunning in con¬ 
triving the means of fupplying their 
wants; their lives are entirely regu¬ 
lated by habit and cuftom; nay, moft 
of them are blindly attached to the 
manners and way of living of their fore¬ 
fathers. An inveterate cuftom among 
them, and which had been delivered 
down from father to fon for a centu¬ 
ry, was to buy their cloth for ready 
money upon the arrival of our an¬ 
nual fhips, jo take the fupply that 
autumn, and then lie by contented, 
|hat no more Englifh cloth could be 
B b 4 im- 
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imported till the year following. But 
they no fooner heard that a new re¬ 
gulation was going to be made, that 
ihips would drop in every month, and 
that if they would flop their hands 
at the firft (hip and ceafe buying, fuch 
quantities of cloth would foon be im¬ 
ported that the price would of confe- 
quence fall confiderably, than they 
immediately followed the advice, wait¬ 
ed the coming of a fecond Chip, and 
after that of a third, till the feafon 
for buying was elapfed. In the mean 
time our rivals left no ftone unturned 
to make the drapers believe, that it 
would be for their advantage to pro¬ 
vide themfelves with their cloth, and 
fo far fucceeded, that the little we fold 
them could be got off only by dint of 
prolonged credit. 

It muft therefore be acknowledged, 
that this regulation greatly contributed, 

with 
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with other concurring caufes, to oc- 
cafion the ruin of our trade. For 
though we may in part afcribe the 
decline to the quality and cheapnefs 
of French cloth, to the threats of im¬ 
pending war, and to the uncertainty of 
the political date of Europe, or to ac¬ 
tual hoftiliries ; if we include the pe¬ 
riod from 1729 to 1738, we fhall 
find that in thofe years, as well as in 
1733 and 1-7 3 9, our ftate of uncer¬ 
tainty was worfe even than a ftate of 
war; and yet from ten years of the 
former period to ten years of the lat¬ 
ter, our imports of cloth into Con- 
ftantinople decreafed greatly above one 
half. In the firft period they amounted 
to 5 7 4 bales of cloth annually ; in 
the latter from 1739 to 1748 inclu- 
five, to 2 3 6 bales. Hence the annual 
decreafe appears to have been of 3 3 8 
bales. Notwithftanding the vifible de- 
itruttion of our trade refulting from 

this 
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this meafure, and the triumph of our 
rivals which followed thereupon, thefe 
confequences were fo little the objects 
of concern at home, that, as if fome 
eyil genius was determined to give the 
Levant trade the laft blow, and plunge 
it into utter ruin, there followed two 
other regulations in the year 1754, 
which did the bufjnefs effe&ually. 


SECT. III. 

Alteration of the cbarter extremely prejudi¬ 
cial to the Turkey trade, 

/^\NE of thefe regulations was pro- 
pofed in parliament under the 

♦ 

fpecious pretence of public good, like 
the former, tho’ it was evident only 
private views were intended. The 
outcry on this occafion, as well as in 
part on the former, was founded 
upon that odious, word monopoly; 
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it was urged, that this Levant com¬ 
pany, or rather no company, con¬ 
tinued to fofter that monfter; that 
their charter, confined to citizens and 
noblemen’s younger Tons, cramped all 
induftry, prevented the -honeft and 
induftrious citizen and trader in every 
other town, and all his majefty’s fub- 
jedts in general, from trading to the 
Levant. 

Briftol, as the next city for commerce 
to London, was of courfe concerned in 
the affair, for this buftie was excited 
merely on her account; a law how¬ 
ever was propofed in parliament, with 
regard to all the out-ports, and, in ge¬ 
neral, that all fubjedts of Great-Bri- 
tain, and even naturalized perfons, 
fhould have the freedom of that com¬ 
pany, on paying 2 o 1. fterling. 

The fadt is, that the Levant compa-r 
ny could admit on a legal conftrudtion 
of their charter any Englifh. fubjedt to 

the 
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the freedom of that fociety ; the beft 
eounfel had been confulted, but the 
opinions of none but parliamentary 
eounfel were attended to; the kingdom 
was alarmed, and fo the law paffed in 
parliament. Confequences were as 
little forefeen in the prefent, as in the 
former cafe; the matter was fpecious, 
and that was fufficient: they never once 
took it into confideration what capitals 
were necefiary to carry on the Levant 
trade, nor whether every man that 
was able to pay the 2 o 1. had a fufIL 
cient fortune to fupport the accidents 
and delays attending that branch of 
commerce. The old Turkey merchants 
might have told them, as I take it for 
granted they did, that very confiderable 
capitals were requifite for carrying on 
that trade, as they were often under a 
neceflity of waiting two or three years 
for the returns of their merchandize : 
that as credits were already extended 
7 in 
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in Turkey, they might increafe enor- 
moufly, whence thofe who were dif- 
treffed for money, muft be obliged to 
force fales, or barter at any rate: that 
when they imported merchandize into 
England, they muft prefs fales for mo¬ 
ney at profit or lofs, and therefore 
fuch merchants as engaged in that 
trade, ftiould be perfons who could 
wait patiently the currency of mar¬ 
ket for fales or returns, and be fatisfied 
with $ or 6 per cent, the year for their 
money, as was the cafe of thofe who 
were a< 5 tually concerned in carrying 
on and fupporting that commerce. 

The old merchants had continued 
with reftriftions and caution to {hip 
goods for Turkey, for the fake of their 
friends the factors abroad, ever fince 
the year 1744; but upon the palling 
of this law, many of them quitted the 
trade entirely, and left it to the new 
adventurers 5 fo that but few of them 


conti- 
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continue it to this day, as I have b£eti 
credibly informed. The fucceeding 
merchants will not venture large 
fums ; nor, if they can avoid it* will 
they expofe themfelves to wait eter¬ 
nally for returns, or let their mo- 
ney lie in the precarious hands of dra¬ 
pers in Turkey, under great difficulties* 
Befides thefe confiderations, others 
fhould have occurred; for inftanee* 
granting that any of the merchants at 
the fea-port towns could find cloth and 
other commodities fit to fhip for Tur¬ 
key, even cheaper than in London* 
whether they could drefs, dye, and 
prepare their cloth for that market ? 
But facts fpeak for themfelves j 
what has this mighty extenfion of 
navigation and commerce produ¬ 
ced? For thefe twenty-fix years pafl: 
the trade has been carried on by 
four or five fmall fhips annually, in- 
ftead of two or three large ones; con- 

fequently 
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fequently there has been no increafe df 
feamen. For thefe fixteen years paft 
we have had two new members of the 
Turkey company, one from Briftol 
and the other from Halifax, who, as far 
as I have heard, never fent a Angle bale 
of cloth to Turkey. 

The other regulation fo fatal to 
the Turkey trade, which had taken 
its rife from this and the former, 
was indeed founded on a true public 
fpirit, and certainly was in no re- 
fpedt dictated by private and interefted 
views. A humane concern for the 
fafety of his fellow-creatures fuggefted 
to a perfon of approved experience 
and ability this obvious truth, that as 
the Levant company was by that law 
become more diffufed, loofe, and ex¬ 
tended, both with regard to navigation 
and traders, it mud be the more diffi- 
cult*to obferve fuch falutary regulations 
as the old merchants had made, for flop¬ 
ping 
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ping the progrefs of that fatal difeafe* 
the plague, which fo often prevails in 
Turkey. Since the firft eftablifhment of 
their charter that dreadful malady had 
never been introduced into England, ei¬ 
ther by them or their merchandize. 

The new form that charter was 
thrown into required new precautions : 
hence the wife citizen, above-mention¬ 
ed, formed a refolution to propofe to 
parliament the eftablilhing good, fe- 
cure, and proper quarantines, with La¬ 
zarettos and other conveniences for the 
accommodation of poor Teamen, that 
the people of England might be as 
fecure as the French, Venetians, and 
Tufcans, and receive even infefted 
fliips into their harbours, without any 
danger of fpreading the contagion as it 
is cuftomary with thefe people. 

As the other regulation we mention¬ 
ed had been long premeditated, before 
it was propofed to the houfe of Com¬ 
mons , 
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fhons, his reflexions upon it were fud- 
den and undigefted; he could not, 
therefore, devife the proper means, or 
find proper places and funds that fef- 
fion of parliament to bring his great 
and important eftablifliment immedi¬ 
ately to bear. He was, however, too 
fenfible of the greatnefs of the dan¬ 
ger not to think of providing, without 
delay, fome effeXual temporary re¬ 
medy. 

Hence he propofed a fummary law 
to oblige all Englifli Ihips from Tur¬ 
key to perform quarentine either 
at Malta or Leghorn, and to forbid 
all infeXed fliips from approaching 
our coafts under the mod fevere pe¬ 
nalties, nor to fuffer any to be admit¬ 
ted upon any conditions with a foul 
bill of health. 

The misfortune of the Levant 
trade has been, that this law has 
C c eon- 
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continued, though the great plan, to 
which it was preparatory, has never 
been carried into execution. The ex¬ 
cellent projector died, and his plan with 
him. 

Hence arofe double mifchief to the 
Levant trade; property became preca¬ 
rious by one law, and was rendered 
more fb and put out of the power of 
the trader by another. There feldom 
pafles a year in Turkey in which the 
plague does not fpread its contagion 
to fome fea-port town in that country, 
or, at leaft, without there being fome 
fufpicion of it. Thofe fcourges that 
are infli&ed upon us by Providence 
require our fubmiffion and refigna- 
tion ; but the word: is, we may be 
certain that, even when Providence 
fpares us, cafes of infection will often 
be forged and invented by our crafty 
rivals in commerce. 


It 
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It is a generally received opinion, 
that the Turkey com party fubfifts by 
art exdufive charter for the importation! 
of all the products of Turkey to Eng-* 
land, which is not the cafe; for their 
article of exclufion extends merely to 
filk and mohair yarn: all other af* 
tides, as cotton, box-Wood, goat’s wool, 
fruit, drugs, &c. are imported by of 
from Leghorn, or other parts of Italy. 
When therefore any Englifli (hips come 
to take irt their cargoes, foreign mer¬ 
chants, Italians, Jews, and Armenians, 
immediately enter into a combination, 
and lay their heads together to difcovet 
fome plague cafes j thefe they fugged 
to the forrign confuls, who inftantly 
dedare them as fuch, and fend off 
the (hips with foul bills of health# 
Thefe merchants have, perhaps, at that 
very time large cargoes of cotton, 
goat's wool, fruit, and drugs, (hip- 
C c a ped 
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ped and ready to fail on foreign bot¬ 
toms * for Leghorn, to furnifti our 
markets ; whilft our (hips, which can¬ 
not obtain a clean bill of health from 
our conful, are obliged to put up with 
their difappointment and expence, and 
return quite empty: in the mean time, 
our induftrious merchant at home is 
liable to be reduced to the utmoft dif- 
trefs, for want of his returns from Tur¬ 
key. 

Without a circulation of fuch returns 
no cloth can be exported to Turkey; 
the fupply once neglected, the trade 
llagnates of courfe. The French, con¬ 
vinced of this truth, fuffered all fo¬ 
reigners to export their cloth to Turkey 
during the laft war ; they found their 
own navigation fo impeded, that they 


* The Dutch admit on foul bills of health, 
though their quarantine is worfe regulated than 


ours. 


could 
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could not furnifli the fupply thera- 
felves, except at a great rilk and ex- 
pence} this inhanced the price of tjieir 
cloth, prevented the drapers from pur- 
chafing, and confequendy flopped the 
currency: but, no fooner was the 
peace concluded, than they refumed 
their former maxims of excluding 
foreigners. 


Cc 3 


SECT. 
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SECT, IV. 

SjHinate of tbe Decreafe of our Trade H 
Turkey. 

T HOUGH the eftimate of the 
decreafe of our trade to Turkey 
has been chiefly taken from Conftan- 
tinople, it would be wrong to conclude 
from thence, that it has been in a more 
flourifhing condition in other parts. 
Conftantinople is, indeed, a fure baro¬ 
meter to form a judgment by, as that 
market fupplies the Aleppo trade with 
ready money, to help off the barter of 
our cloth for filk, and contributes 
chiefly to purchafe mohair, yarn, cot¬ 
ton, and other commodities at Smyrna. 

The two other chief marts of our 
trade, Smyrna and Aleppo, muft there¬ 
fore follow Conftantinople of courfe, 
and are not in a better ftate: it muft, 

indeed, 
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indeed, be acknowledged that thofe 
cities may aflign additional caufes 
for the decline of their commerce, as 
that of the intercourfe with * Perfia 
having been difcontinued for many 
years, no caravans appearing at either 
place from that kingdom with Sher- 
baffe or Ardafet filks to take off our 
cloth in barter; as likewife, that 

* Another late grievance which has affedled the 
Turkey trade, in its only effential part, has been 
the quantity of cloth fent by the Eaft-India Com¬ 
pany, to Baffora in the Perfian Gulph : this cloth 
is fold there to Armenians and others, who carry it 
by caravans to the coaft of Syria, and fell it at a 
cheaper rate than the Levant-company can either 
fell, or barter it for filk, which is their princi¬ 
pal return. We may indeed confider this as a mere 
temporary evil, which cannot long fubfift; for the 
cheap price, with the accumulated bad debts which 
the Eaft-India Company muft contra#, will foon make 
them feel, if corporated bodies will or can feel like 
private men, that they are trading at a heavy lofs. 
And if they will attend to the vaft Ioffes they have 
undergone at Bagdat and Baffora for forty years paft, 
they will, I dare fay, be convinced they have of 
late been drawn into that trade merely for the advan¬ 
tage and emolument of fome of their fervants. 

C c 4 Aleppo 
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Aleppo being more diftant, is more ex> 
pofed to the extortions and irregula¬ 
rities of that government; whence the 
property of thofe Turkifh fubjefts, with 
whom our nation has dealings, and 
whom we alfo employ, is more preca¬ 
rious. But thefe grievances they have 
in common with all other Chriftian na¬ 
tions ellabliflied in that country, and 
muft be equally affe&ed by them. The 
true caufes of the decline of thtir trade 
are the fame .by which that of Con- 
ftantinople has fuffered, as will evi¬ 
dently appear upon tracing their im¬ 
ports from the sera of the regulations 
made at home, particularly from that 
of the year 1754*, 

* The medium imports of cloth in Conftaniinople dif- 
tinguiflie^ by a peiiod of io years from 1729 to 1768, 
inclufne. 


- 

Bales. 

Medium 
com. ann. 

prom 1729 to 1738, inclufive, 

- 5742 

574 

prom 1739 to 1748, ditto, 

' 2363 

236 

From 1749 to 1758, ditto. 

- 2093 

209 

From 1759-to 1768, ditto, 

- 873 

87 


Imports 
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The merchants at home and the fac¬ 
tors in Turkey, diftreiled by the per¬ 
plexing difficulties they had to ftrug- 
gle with from the new regulations, were 
obliged to have recourfe to every expe¬ 
dient they could think of to fupport 
this almoft expiring commerce. 

The quality of the cloth, therefore, 
grew worfe and worfe every day. The 
pieces in the bale often proved infe- 

Imports into Conftantinople for 15 years preceding the 
firft regulation in 1744. and for 15years after; which 
takes in 4 year* after the fec.ond regulation. 

Medium. 
Bales, com. ann. 

From 1729 to 1743, inclufive; -'-7407 494 
From 1744 to 1758, ditto, - 2791 185 

Imports from the firft molt vifible decline of our trade 
in 1739, until 1768, diftinguilhing every five years. 


From 1739 to 1744. 

firft open- 


ing the navigation. 

- - 1665 

333 

From 1744 to 1748, 

- 698 

*29 

From 1749 to 1753, 

five years 


before the fecond 

regulation 


in 1754, 

- >335 

267 

From 1754 to 1758, 

- - 758 


From 1759 to 1763, 

- 345 

69 

From 1764 to 1768, 

- - 528 

105 


Imports 
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rior to the patterns: the wool was 
coarfe and ill-fpun ; the woof loofe, by 
immoderate firetching on the tenters, 
with a long nap, and bad colours ; 
and, what was ftill worfe, would not 
bear the taylor’s proof. When ftridt 
ceconomy muft be ufed, the beft com¬ 
modities cannot be purchafed: they 


Imports of clotb to Smyrna font years, diftinguilhing 
every 7 years fromthofe preceding 1754, an< ^ a ^ Kr 
to 1768. 



Bales. 


Bales. 

1748 

550 

*755 

328 

*749 

497 

*756 

**9 

*750 

846 

>757 

412 

* 75 * 

212 

1758 

187 

1752 

279 

>759 

• ■ • 

*753 

435 

1760 

84 

1754 

560 

1761 

82 


3379 Medium 482. 1212 Medium 173. 


1762 169 

1 7 6 3 54 

1764 105 

1765 150 

1766 178 

1767 38 

1768 158 


852 Medium 122. 


Imports 
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bought in England, perhaps, with a 
view of felling very cheap in Turkey; 
and by that bait, bringing their cloth to 
a currency. The refult, however, was, 
that credits were enormoufly extended 
at Conftantinople to the drapers, with 
a view of tempting them to buy; much 
ready money, or ready money com- 


Iqiports of doth into Aleppo for 21 years, diftinguifli- 
ing every 7 years from the firft 7 before 1754, the 
fecond regulation. 



Bales, 


Bales. 

1748 

903 

1762 

425 

*749 

1150 

1763 

359 

<750 

1832 

1764 

691 

* 7 Si 

222 

*765 

421 

1752 

716 

1766 

5*9 

*753 

IO93 

1767 

234 

*754 

624 

1768 

285 


6540 Med* 934. 


2934 

*755 

1600 



*756 

953 



*757 

399 



1758 

724 



*759 

• • * 



*76© 

442 



J761 

438 




455<p Med. about 651. 


modities, 
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modities, were given in barter with 
their cloth at Smyrna and Aleppo ; 
and when the money was demanded 
of the drapers at Conftantinople, after 
eighteen months or two year’s credit, 
they have immediately produced the 
cloth, appealed to the quality, urged 
the impoffibility of fales, and offered to 
return it as payment: the worft of it 
is, thar, according to Turkifh juft ice, 
fuch a tender is not only admiflible 
but legal, and if the draper fhould per- 
fift to give it, the factor is obliged to 
take it. 


SEC ,T. V. 

State of the French trade to Turkey, with 
an account of their manufactures. 

r T“' HUS have we laid before the 
reader the true caufes of the de¬ 
cline of our Levant, or Turkey trade. 
Let us now try whether after having 

pointed 
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pointed out the evil, it may not be 
poflible to find fome remedy to it. 
The prefent is not one of thofe defpe- 
rate caffes in which the phyfieian de- 
fpairs of his patient, and declares it 
out of his power to do any thing for 
his relief; it is one of thofe in which, 
though the health cannot be entirely 
reftored by the power of phyfie, it 
may bo fo far repaired as to give the 
patient great eafe, and make him live 
with much more fatisfa&ion than he 
had done for feveral years before. 

The French cloth trade has increafed 
confiderably by the decline of ours: the 
Dutch have alfo had their fhare. The 
former have not only ufed the molt 
ftridl ceconomy, but their government 
and chamber of commerce have given 
a conftant attention to the leaft impe¬ 
diment their Turkey commerce fuf- 
fered, either in France or in the Le¬ 
vant, and have formed a code of re¬ 
gulations 
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gulations which has greatly contri¬ 
buted to its profperity. We fliall now 
therefore make fome general ftriCtures 
upon the French trade, and lay be¬ 
fore the reader an abftraCt of thefe 
regulations, as a bafis on which a fu- 
perftruCture may hereafter be erected* 
It is well known, that before the ad- 
miniflration of the celebrated Colbert, 
the French fcarce knew the value of ma¬ 
nufactures or of trade. The year 1663 
may beconfidered as the epocha of their 
origin in France. The firft aim of that 
great minifter was to engage the king 
to give them proper protection and en¬ 
couragement. When he turned his 
thoughts to the cloth manufacture, 
which had been transferred by the 
Flemmings to Holland, he invited 
over Van Robais, one of the ableft 
manufacturers of his time, to fettle at 
Abbeville, and carry on bufinefs there. 
This man received all poffible encou- 
1 rage- 
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ragement; every condition he required 
was granted him * not only large fums 
were afligned him as a capital, but 
the king’s bounty flowed in upon him 
on every fide. Hands abounded for 
the work ; and that he might be en¬ 
abled to encourage artificers, two 
thoufand livres, a fum much more 
confiderable at that time than at 
prefent, were allowed him for every 
new loom he ereCted. So fuccefsful 
was he at his firft fetting out, that 
many were in a £hort time initiated in 
the whole art of manufacturing; but 
the ableft of thefe were chofen to fet¬ 
tle in various parts of the kingdom, 
and in the cheapeft provinces : hence 
they were fent to refide in Languedoc, 
and enjoyed not only equivalent emo¬ 
luments from the king, with thofe in 
Picardy, but many additional ones, as 
habitations, &c. The circumftance of 
thefe eftablifliments being in the neigh¬ 
bourhood 
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bourhood of fo confiderable a trading" 
town as Marfeilles, engaged the mer¬ 
chants there to put the manufacturers 
upon endeavouring to imitate our cloth 
for the Levant trade ; they procured 
patterns, obtained additional advan¬ 
tages from the court, and artfully a- 
dopted the names of the feveral fpe-* 
cies of Englifli cloth known in Tur¬ 
key, as Londras, Londrtnes, Nifmes. The 
capitals were fmall, and the begin¬ 
nings flow in proportion; but go¬ 
vernment, determined on fuccefs, en¬ 
gaged many monied men to join in 
the undertaking. The hope of gain 
confpired with their endeavours, and 
gave rife to a daily encreafe of that 
commerce. 

Their own fecurity was the point 
they had chiefly a view to in their regu¬ 
lations. They had heard of the con- 
ilant ravages occafioned in Turkey by 
the plague, as likewife of the uncer¬ 
tainty 
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tainty of the time and manner of the 
appearance of that diforder, or how it 
was or could be communicated. They 
therefore began by eftablifliing a pro¬ 
per quarentine and lazaretto at Mar- 
feilles, their principal mart for the 
Turkey trade; thefe they thought 
would prove effectual for guarding a- 
gainft that evil. The firft expence was 
moderate, in proportion to their trade, 
and became the more fa, as fince their 
commencing it they had not had the 
lead grounds of fufpicion from that 
diftemper. But in the year 1720, 
the contagion fatally crept into that 
city, and made terrible ravages 
for fome time. This event obliged 
them to redouble their expences 
and their vigilance ; fo that they have 
at laft brought their quarentine to 
fuch fecurity and perfection, that they 
even admit infedted Ihips, without 
Jaeing under any apprehcnfions of 
P d fuffer- 
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fuffering by the plague: hence their 
trade is never interrupted. The next 
precaution to be taken was to fecure 
the profits and advantages of that 
branch of commerce entirely to them- 
felves; none therefore but Frenchmen, 
and the king’s fubjeCts, are allowed to 
trade direCtly to or from Turkey; all 
manufactures and merchandize fhip- 
ped from France, and all the products 
of Turkey, by way of returns, mull; 
belong to them. If any Turkilh goods 
or merchandize are Ihipped from any 
indirect ports of Europe to France, they 
pay a duty of 20 per cent, ad valorem r 
which amounts to a prohibition. 

From thefe precautions they proceed¬ 
ed to others, without which the very 
vitals of trade muft be affeCted; their 
grand and principal care was the good- 
nefs and quality of their cloth. 

The finenefs and thinnefs of their ma¬ 
nufactures arifes in a great meafure, if 

not 
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not totally, from the quality of their 
wool, which is either all Spaniflh. or 
Barbary, or perhaps a mixture of thefe, 
with fome of their own, about Nar- 
bonne, or fuch other forts as they find 
cheaper and at hand. The lightnefs of 
their cloth is furprifing; that of a piece 
they fold formerly for 2 ~ dollars the 
pike, not exceeding 2jr pounds, and 
that of their prefent cloth fold at 1 i 
dollar at Aleppo, being about 1 7 a 
pounds. 

Every lock of wool is carefully in- 
fpeded before and after it is combed 
and fpun, that the goodnefs may 
be found to anfwer the ftandard in 
working it. They with equal care 
and exadnefs examine the length, 
breadth, and dye of each piece, and 
whether the patterns exactly corefpond. 
The fevered penalties are inflided on 
the infpedor, if he happens to prove' 
remifc in doing his duty, and on 'the 
D d 2 


manu- 
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manufatflurers, when guilty of any 
fraud or negle< 51 : in their work. 

The fame precaution is repeated in 
Turkey; the cloth is examined with 
the mod fcrupulous exadtnefs. In 
proportion as theFrench tradeincreafed, 
the eafy intercourfe between Turkey 
and Marfeilles encouraged numbers 
of French fubjedls to fettle at every 
place of trade. The numbers efta- 
blifhed made bulinefs pafs into fo ma¬ 
ny hands, that few could live and re¬ 
turn to their mother-country with mo¬ 
ney fufficient to form a balls for in- 
dullry, or carry on a future commerce 
from thence with fuccefs; neither 
could falutary regulations take place 
in that extenfive empire, till that num¬ 
ber was limited. Various abufes in 
living, highly ofFenfive to the Turks, 
were introduced among them: hence 
many real or pretended grievances 
were complained of at the Porte ; large 

expences 
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expellees there became neceffary, which, 
with fa ms previoufly given to the 
provincial governors, contributed to 
ruin the fa&ors. 

Cloth I have obferved bad been a rea¬ 
dy money commodity, but was now 
reduced to long credir. Confiderable 
capitals became the more necefiary to 
carry on that trade, which the French 
had not; thefe credits encouraged dra¬ 
pers to buy, and to become bank¬ 
rupts ; delays of returns from Turkey 
had the fame effeft in France, fo that 
it was found neceflary to apply fome 
immediate remedy, in order to pre¬ 
vent the French trade from being to¬ 
tally ruined. 

Monf. de Villeneuf, who was then 
their ambaffador at Conftantinople, 
perceiving that the evil was gaining 
ground every day, exerted the utmoft 
efforts of his genius and induftry to 
flop its courfe, to find out the proper 
D d 3 remedy, 
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remedy, and, to the belt of his power, 
fettle that commerce upon a fecure and, 
folid bafis. His endeavours were fe- 
conded by the court and chamber of 
commerce. 


SECT. VI. 

Regulations by which the French trade to 'Fur- 
key was rejlored from a Jlate of decline 
to its prefent profperity. 

| T E N C E. the following laws were 
■*“ eftablidied : That the number of 
French houfes at Conflantinople fhould 
not exceed twelve: that every houfe, 
and each partner belonging to it, fhould 
be admitted by a certificate of per- 
miffion from the minifter of the ma¬ 
rine in France: that French fubje&s 
Ihould not remain in fuch a fettle- 
ment in Turkey above ten years, ex¬ 
cept on account of fome uncommon 

merit, 
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merit, or an extraordinary permiffion; 
at the expiration of that term they were 
pofitively to return to France, or to be 
forcibly fent off by the ambaffador. 

In order to promote frugality, and 
the more eafily to make fuch a for¬ 
tune as might be improved by their 
induftry in France, they were not al¬ 
lowed to marry in Turkey. Women 
in that country are very apt to run 
men into exceflive expences, and tho’ 
born of foreign parents, thy are by 
education and habit obftinately attach¬ 
ed to the Oriental manners and cuf- 
toms ; nor can they quit them with¬ 
out the utmoft reluctance. Hence they 
find it an eafy matter to alienate a 
hufband from his native country. Add 
to this, that it is very doubtful whether 
theTurkilh government has not a right 
to lay a claim of fubjeCtion to all born 
within the empire: and though there 
is no example of their having ufed 
D d 4 that 
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that claim, even to the third and fourth 
generation of Franks fettled among 
them, yet as there is no fecurity from 
capitulations, Franks are, in fuch a 
Cafe, at the mercy of a grand Vizir’s 
caprice, which has been but too often 
exerted, when they have intermarried 
with women who were Raws, or fub- 
jeCts of the grand Seignor. 

The purchafe of real eftates as landsj 
houfes, &c. is ftri&ly forbid their 
very dragomans, or interpreters. Such 
purchafes were made by them for* 
inerly, and many ill confequences of 
falfe claims and law-fuits have arifen 
from thence. There is nothing to au- 
thorife fuch purchafes in the capitu¬ 
lations ; fo that you mull truft to the 
good faith of a Turkifli fubjedt, and 
buy in his name. The pafiion for 
purchafing feems notwithftanding in¬ 
fectious or incorrigible; no man 
thinks himfelf confiderable, till he has 

acquired 
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acquired fuch polleffions ; it is as vio" 
lent, and almoft as deftrudtive as the 
paffion for building was at Athens, 
which rofe to fuch a height that it 
became proverbial, and they wifhed 
their greateft enemy might be feized 
with it. 

The French fubjedts are not per¬ 
mitted to keep horfes or carriages.- 
Thefe regulations, however necef- 
fary, were but introductory to a more 
important one, which required greater 
.caution and confideration, I mean that 
of fecuring the nation from the bank¬ 
ruptcy of drapers, occafioned by long 
credits. The attempt was hazardous, 
but they refolved to rilk their whole 
trade, or fucceed. 

An officer was appointed to keep 
an exadl account of all the cloth re¬ 
ceived by every one of the twelve 
houfes, and a price was fixed upon 
each bale according to the quality. No 


one 
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one was permitted to fell under 
that price j two different divifions of 
fales were appointed for the year; 
one of thefe was called the lefler divi- 
fion, the other the greater. At the 
former, each houfe was retrained 
from felling above a tenth part of the 
flock laid up in the magazine. At 
the latter, which was on the feafl of 
Ramazan, when the Turks in ge¬ 
neral provide themfelves with new 
cloaths, each houfe was at liberty to 
fell a fourth part of that flock. 

A lift of the names of all the dra¬ 
pers was made out. A ftritft: in¬ 
quiry into their expences and manner 
of living was fet pn foot, and as juft 
an eftimate as poftible was taken of 
their wealth and methods of carrying 
on trade. Thefe were divided into dif¬ 
ferent clafles, from the moft opulent 
to the poor and induftrious traders. 
The credit to be given to each clafs 


was 
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was fixed from twenty, ten, or five, 
to one bale of cloth. 

A general rule was then laid down, 
that full payment of all fales fhould 
be made within the fpace of feventy- 
five days j and whoever exceeded that 
term fhould pay ten per cent, the year 
intereft, for any part undifcharged. 

This rule, however, was not found 
fufficient alone, as credit with intereft 
might continue : it was therefore re- 
folved that a cheft or cafh of fecurity 
fhould be eftablifhed, in which every 
buyer was to depofit ten afpers for 
each pike of cloth he bought; and if 
any of them fhould fail, the difference 
of this compofition was to be made 
gpod to the French fa<ftor ou,t of that 
common flock. In cafe there happened 
no bankruptcies amongft them, what¬ 
ever might be the furplus of that cafh, 
was, after four years, diftributed 
among fuch as had depofited. 
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The drapers, after a fhort time, be¬ 
came refractory, and refufed to com¬ 
ply with fo oppreflive a meafure ; the 
rich found it ruinous to themfelves, as 
it ferved for an encouragement to in- 
creafe the number of buyers upon 
credit. This could not but hurt them 
greatly, they therefore came toarefolu- 
tion not to purchafe upon thefe terms ; 
the French were then obliged to 
change the order of this fecurity, and 
to remove it from the drapers to 
themfelves. They reduced the depofit 
money to fix afpers the pike on all 
the cloth they fold, which they deduct¬ 
ed as factors from their principal ac¬ 
count of fales $ and, according as the 
fum of that cafli was greater or lefs, 
after deduction for lofsby bankruptcies, 
they made from time to time a pro¬ 
portionable diflribution to thofe prin¬ 
cipals. 


There 
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There was, during many years, a 
profit of from 12 to 15 per cent, 
made on French cloth, in returning the 
produce in money or bills of exchange. 
The merchants in France, who ha'd 
not fufficient capitals to wait fuch re¬ 
turns, often, upon the advice of fales, 
drew bills of exchange, payable at a 
Ihort date. This method of proceed¬ 
ing occafioned the factors great per¬ 
plexity ; they were under a neceflhy 
of railing money to pay the bills at 
any rate, for which they paid not lefs 
than 10, 1 1, and even 12 percent. 

In order to throw off this burthen, 
they, with the approbation of the court 
and chamber of commerce at Marseilles, 
incorporated themfelves into one body. 
The whole Society was refponfible for 
each individual, and thefe for each 
other. On this foundation the twelve 
houfes at Conltandnople, as a body, 
took up any fum at any time not lefs 

than 
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than 6000 dollars, the intereft not to 
exceed 8 in the hundred. 

This caifle or bank they called the 
CaiJJe d’Emprtint, or for loans, and con¬ 
stituted the other of fecurity, as a colla¬ 
teral one to the lenders. 

When any of their factors were un¬ 
provided with money, or had bills fud- 
denly drawn upon them, they were 
fure to find an immediate fupply from 
this fund, on depositing the draper’s 
obligations and notes, and on paying 
1 o per cent, intereft till they had re¬ 
placed the whole. 

The trade of Conftantinople is uni- 
verfally carried on by Jews ; Support¬ 
ed and countenanced by the govern¬ 
ment, they have ufurped a fort of So¬ 
vereign power, and claim it as their 
exclufive right to be the only brokers 
to the Frank nations : befides, as every 
difpute between Jew and Jew is, by 
a law eftablifhed amongft them, cog¬ 
nizable 
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nizable by their own Jewifh judge or 
Grand Rabbin, no redrefs can be ex¬ 
pected in their frauds, as it is only from 
one Jew to another that fuch frauds 
are difcoverable. Even when they are 
detected in the mod enormous villainy, 
no proof can be obtained to bring them 
before aTurkifh tribunal; becaufe one 
Jew will not give evidence againft an¬ 
other in thofe courts. This is not all •, if 
for fraud or knavery they happen to be 
difcharged the fervice of a Frank mer¬ 
chant, to whom they were brokers, 
thofe who fucceed them, or fuch as do 
bufinefs in that houfe, muft account 
with them for a {hare of their profits, as 
if they were Hill employed there. Thefe 
are the immutable and oppreflive 
laws of the Hebrew race in Turkey ; 
and all the credit and power of Chrif- 
tian minifters, fince their firft eftablifh- 
ment in that empire, could neither 

alter 
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alter or fupprefs them. Many at¬ 
tempts have been made to effect this, 
but all to no purpofe. 

About twenty years ago the French, 
upon the difcovery of feveral notori¬ 
ous frauds of their Jew brokers, to the 
ruin of their mailers, combined with 
the other European nations, to make 
an effort to drive them out of their fer- 
vice. This laft attempt, however, proved 
as unfuccefsful as all the former ; the 
French, thereupon, had recourfe to an¬ 
other expedient for their fecurity, this 
was to oblige their Jew brokers to det- 
pofit a certain fum for every bale of 
cloth they fold for them, out of which 
accumulated fum any fraud or failure 
committed by any of their brethren, 
was to be CQmpenfated to their em¬ 
ployers. 

The French trade has been highly 
promoted and invigorated by thefe re¬ 
gulations 
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giilations; and it is in a great iiifcd* 
fare owing to them that it has attain* 
ed to its prefent flouriChing ftate. 


SECT. VII. 

Prcpofal for adopting fome of the French 
regulations , efpecially with regard to the 
quality of the doth, 

D ESPOTIC power fets govern* 
ment in motion, in many cir- 
cumftances, by one {ingle fpring: an 
abufe, when known is immediately 
redrafted, the work is foon done: 
when fuch a procedure tends to the 
good of the governed, they forget eve¬ 
ry bad confequence, which may re- 
fult from the arbitrary exactions of ca¬ 
pricious will. 

The motions in the conftitution 
of a free ftate, are of a more compli- 
E e cated 
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cated nature; many fprings mud be 
fet a going, numbers of opinions and 
various interefts reconciled; much time 
is required j a known abufe takes 
root, and is paft redrefs before they 
come to a fingle refolution. Many 
of the French regulations in Turkey 
would be confidered by Engliflimen 
as oppreffive; confequently, of what¬ 
ever importance the Turkey trade 
might be to the nation, if an indi¬ 
vidual fhould clamour, his noife 
would be fuffi.cicnt to fubvert and to¬ 
tally deftroy it. 

We fhall, therefore, make it our 
chief ftudy to find how far our com¬ 
merce may be recoverable by induftry 
or laws, and in what degree fome of 
theFrench regulations may be adopted, 
confidently with our conftitution. 

As one of the firft caufes of thedecay 
of our Levant trade was faid to be the 
fuperior quality of the French cloth to 

the 
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the Englifh, this fhould, of courfeij 
be our firft confideration. 

Attempts have been made in Eng¬ 
land to imitate the French cloth from 
large patterns, and from that of the 
yarn ; but the finenefs of the materials, 
and of the fpinning, rendered theni 
abortive. Some, however, has been 
lent to Turkey of a quality not much 
inferior, but the price was fo ehor- 
mous that all the drapers were difcou- 
raged from buying it. I have been told 
that it could not be fold for lefs that! 
ten-pence the pike above the French 
cloth, which, fuppofirig the price to be 
fwo dollars and a half, would be near 
i 4 per cent, if, however, we could 
once attain to the quality, there might 
be fome hopes of our being able to 
reduce the price. Whether the eflay 
made in Turkey was manufactured of 
Spanifh wool I know not •, but I am 
almoft furew'e may import Spanifh, o t 
E e 2 Eftre- 
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Eftremadura, or Barbary wool, as cheap 
as the French can in Languedoc: per¬ 
haps, indeed, it does not pafs to the 
French manufacturer through fo many 
hands as ours, fuch as the mer¬ 
chant, the Blackwell-hall faCtor, &c. j 
nor does their cloth make a like 
revolution to be exported. I fear the 
difference in price of the 14 per cent, 
arifes from that caufe. An opulent 
clothier who fhould import his own 
wool, might, very likely, be able to 
find that difference. 

But might not clothiers reduce the 
quantity of wool in a piece of cloth, 
to the weight of the French piece? 
And if the materials are as fine or 
the fame as the French, fingers or in- 
ftruments might be found to reduce 
the yarn to their finenefs. 

Such difficulties as thefe are far 
from being unfurmountable by induf- 

try } 
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try; repeated efforts will make the moll 
perfeCl improvements. 

Recourfe might be had to many ex¬ 
pedients to allill the induftrious ; and 
though the French take particular 
care to keep their fabrics at Carcaflonne 
fecret, and fuffer no ftranger to ap¬ 
proach them, we could, doubtlefs, 
by the fame means which firll intro¬ 
duced this manufacture, contrive to 
bring to perfection what requires only 
an imitation. 

We are not, however, entirely tied 
down to the French quality of cloth ; 
if we could but recover the ancient 
llandard of our own, exported forty 
years ago, and even within thefe 
twenty years, we might have great 
hopes of fuccefs : a few bales were at 
that time fent to Conftantinople, and 
the drapers would have engaged to 
buy 300 bales a year of the fame 
quality. 

Ee 3 
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The quality of cloth manufactured 
twenty years ago in Worcefterihire, 
and Glocefterfhire, cannot be fo to¬ 
tally forgotten as not to be reco¬ 
verable : it muft, indeed be acknow¬ 
ledged that cither the progrefs of luxu¬ 
ry, or the increafe of the value of la¬ 
bour, has rendered their cloth much 
dearer fince that time. But if work¬ 
men or manufacturers have quitted 
thefe for cheaper counties, and if thefe 
counties continue ftill to be too dear, 
why not remove further? If the North 
of England, or Wales will not enable 
us to redqce the price of our manu¬ 
facture for foreign exportation, let 
us go further north or weft, fome 
corner may furely be found wherein 
\ye may fupplant our rivals. Are 
we lef$ loaded with ta*es, and the fe- 
yeral expences which attend living 
in towns, than our neighbours the 
£)utch ? Before 1754 they did not 

fell 
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above 20 or 25 bales of cloth a year 
at Conftantinople ; they now fell above 
100, and their cloth-trade is eftimated 
at Smyrna from 60 to 70,0001. annu¬ 
ally, So that they have found means 
to increafe that trade immenfely upon 
our decline. 

Oppofed in this branch of com¬ 
merce by fo many rivals, mull not an 
Englifli bl’eaft glow with the utmoft ar¬ 
dour of emulation ? If a government 
obftruCted in its proceedings by the 
complicated fprings, and confined by the 
happy limitations in favour of liberty, 
cannot lay the fame reftraints as defpo- 
tifm ; let every private perfon, let eve¬ 
ry individual unite his efforts to pro¬ 
mote the happinefs of the community 
of which he is a member. Let the 
manufacturing provinces, let every 
Englifli artificer learn to encourage, 
without murmuring, their ftllow-fub- 
jcCts of neighbouring kingdoms. Can 
E e 4 felfifli 
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felfifh jealoufy fo darken the minds of 
Englifhmen, as to make them deprive 
the Scotch and Irifh of an advantage, 
which by being thrown into the hands 
of our rivals, becomes the mainfupport 
of their political ftrength and impor¬ 
tance ? 

Scotland is, doubtlefs, as capable of 
furnifhing labour and induftry as cheap 
for the cloth manufacture,* as any 
part of France ; and much more fo 
than Holland. The faCtcan bedemon- 
ftrated in Ireland} for the French, who 
fold their camlets at Lifbon i o or 15 
per cent, cheaper than the Englifh, and 
thereby drove them out of that branch, 
are not able to vie with the Irifh, who 
\yith their camlets, which they clan- 
deflinely convey to that market, under¬ 
fell the French as much as the latter 
can the Englifh. If therefore the af- 
fiftance of Englifh workmen fhould be 
found neceffary for the cloth manufac- 
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ture in thofe kingdoms, let them 
be fupplied with fuch. When once 
they are initiated in the bufinefs, 
they will be able to proceed of them- 
felves. 

If in the laft extremity no other 
means can be found, let thofe of our 
own counties in which the cloth manu¬ 
facture is eftablilhed and flourifh.es, 
contribute as they do in France, to¬ 
wards reducing the price of labour 
for cloth manufactures on the old 
standard for Turkey. 

A ftandard has been formed by our 
ftatutes for the weight, length, and 
breadth of our cloth; additional laws 
might enforce thefe under fevere pe¬ 
nalties, and a proper infpeCtion be 
eftablilhed for every branch of that 
manufacture, and for every fpecies 
fit for exportation to foreign mar¬ 
kets. 


An 
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An annual report ftiould likewife 
be made to a committee of parlia¬ 
ment, concerning the manner in which 
the infpe&ors have acquitted them- 
fclves, and the ftate of the fabrick. 

Bad as the doth now (hipped for 
Turkey may be, if other aids to 
the trade which we (hall mention, 
can be confiftently given, it may 
be greatly retrieved, if not totally 
reftored to its former flouriftiing 
cftate. 


SECT, 
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SECT. VIII... 

thoughts on rejloring the exclufive charter. 

/^Hanges and alterations in com- 
merce are of fo dangerous and 
pernicious a nature, that I would by 
no means propofe new modelling the 
Levant company, or throwing it into 
a form more analogous to its firft 
origin. I fhall therefore only obferve 
what ftiould have been done, on the 
feveral changes it has undergone, and 
what may yet be done. 

Commercial focieties incorporated 
and united by charter, operate on the 
privileges granted them, conform their 
bye-laws to thofe privileges, and form 
a complete, uniform fyftem; the whole 
therefore is connected with, and de¬ 
pends upon the parts. When a refor¬ 
mation is attempted, if the connexion 

is 
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is broken by the mutation of one part, 
the whole runs the rilk of being de- 
ftroyed or greatly hurt. 

When the parliament therefore rc- 
folved on a change in part of the Le¬ 
vant company’s charter and regula¬ 
tions, they ftiould have confidered 
thoroughly the firft foundation of the 
charter itfelf, determined on a renewal, 
and conformed to fuch grants as they 
thought fuitable to the change intend¬ 
ed, by which their bye-laws, which 
wanted a reform, might be properly 
regulated. 

At the time that the merchants, who 
were citizens of London, obtained 
that charter, though noblemen’s and 
gentlemen’s fons were admitted into 
their fociety, they paid a valuable con- 
fideration, and fubjedt edthemfelves to a 
conftant expence of near 11,000 1. per 
annum , to be paid out of their own 
pockets, or out of a precarious trade, 

whether 
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whether they were gainers or the con¬ 
trary ; that fum, and under the Tur¬ 
kish government much more, fome- 
times, had been levied on their pro¬ 
perty. What had been given at the 
obtaining of the charter, was not the 
point to be confidered according to ftridt 
law, tho’ perhaps it was in equity; * 
but when what had been granted to 
the fociety united by charter, was given 
equally to others, and extended to the 
whole people of England, the holders 
had fome right to a compenfation, or, 
at leaft, that the public fhould take 
the whole of the charge, and the un¬ 
certain adtions and claims, which the 
avarice and injuftice of Turkifli go¬ 
vernment might expofe them to. 

* In the war commenced in 1744, the old mem¬ 
bers of the Turkey company, paid for depredations 
by privateers with Minorca or Gibraltar commiffions 
upwards of 10,0001. 
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This confideration, though obvi* 
ous on the opening of the trade, ne¬ 
ver occurred, not even during its 
decline. However motives of juftice 
and right have fince influenced the 
adminiftration to give a helping hand 
in parliament to fave the remains of 
that trade, by allowing the company 
about one half of their fixed expence; 
If they had not taken this ftep, it is 
now demonftrable the merchants muft 
have totally abandoned it, for even 
with that help they continue to be in 
debt. Befides thefe confiderarions, 
there was another more manifeft one 
to be attended to. The old charter, 
as it then flood, was not totally ex* 
clufive, but the whole burthen of 
expence was to arife from two articles 
only, filk and mohair-yarn, out of a 
great number of the produ&s of Tur¬ 
key ; as for example, cotton, which is 
almoft as important an article as either 

of 
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of the other two, goats wool, fruit, 
and drugs, all winch may be im¬ 
ported from Italy. Hence the Dutch, 
Italians, Jews, and Armenians, fupply 
us with thefe commodities; and, as I 
have obferved already, prevent us, fince 
the quarantine adt, from importing 
al moil any of them from Turkey. 

It has indeed been alledged, that, a 
company which has the whole power 
of trade in its own hands, may di- 
redl and confine its feveral articles, 
whether of import or export, to its own 
peculiar advantage; and that of con- 
fequence the national intereft may 
moil ellent tally fufifer where manufac-*- 
tures are concerned, and that trade 
fhould be free and unconilrained; 
above all, that there fhould be no ob- 
ftrudtions to a fuperabundant fupply 
of all firft materials for manufac¬ 
tures. 


This 
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This dodtrine was fpecious at the 
time of the changes in the Levant com¬ 
pany, but was afterwards found to be 
groundlefs} for as every man was at 
liberty to import as he thought moft 
for his interefl; and cottons in parti¬ 
cular are a commodity of fure fale, 
and which veflels of burthen, fuch 
as the annual (hips, required to fill 
up, the other articles of commerce 
were never fufficient, infomuch that 
cotton and fruit were generally the 
bafis of the cargo. 

However even admitting the fupply 
to have been ftagnated, that reafon 
ceafed in part on the opening of the 
navigation; and totally, when every 
man in the kingdom might purchafe 
his admittance into the company, and 
of confequence be free to trade, upon 
paying 2 o 1 . And are not the whole 
body of merchants of England, and 
the cotton manufacturers able to fup- 

piy 
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piy the kingdom and themfelves, as 
abundantly, and at as cheap a rate as 
foreigners ? It appears, indeed, to be 
felf-evident, that the nation muft be 
lofers, and pay for theTurkey commo¬ 
dities dearer by any foreign indirect 
importation, than by a direCl; freight 
from Turkey and Leghorn, charges 
of landing and re-flaipping, muft be 
found on the fale, and muft of con- 
fequence fall heavy on the confumer 
in England. 

The Britifti merchant, or cotton ma¬ 
nufacturer, who imports cottons,, muft 
purchafe chiefly with the produce of 
our own woollen manufactures, or by 
bartering them agairtft cotton ; they 
cannot purchafe with bullion, money, 
or bills of exchange ; they are under 
oaths and penalties not to tranfgrefs; 
and every faCtor keeps fo watchful an 
eye upon all his brethren, that the 
F f leaft 
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lead fraud is fure of being immedi¬ 
ately dete< 5 led. 

Foreigners purchafe with money, 
or the produce of foreign commodi¬ 
ties; they likewife ftiip cotton, goac’s- 
wool, fruit, and drugs on foreign bot¬ 
toms to any part in Italy, from thence 
re-fhip them to England, and pay 
themfelves with a coniiderable advan¬ 
tage. 

Let us now confider the immenfe 
difadvantage and real lofs, which muft 
refult from fuch a trade to the na¬ 
tion. We fhall begin with the article 
©f cottons : fome compute the annual 
exportation to Leghorn for our mar¬ 
ket at 10,000 facks, others at 8000. 

. If we admit the latter, which feems to 
come nearell to the truth, and eftimate 
the fack at 90 dollars, the firft coft 
in Turkey would amount to feven hun¬ 
dred and twenty thoufand dollars, or 

90,00o i. 
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po, 6 oo 1. fferling ; if we rate the profit 
at 20 per. cent, it would be i8,oool. 
tarried out of the nation in fpecie. 
feut if we add the lofs of the cloth, 
or Britifli commodities, with which 
the Englifh merchant muft purchafe 
thefe cottons, Levant Company’s du¬ 
ties, commiffion to the Englifh factor, 
and difference of navigation, which 
the foreigners gain, the whole real 
lofs on cottons alone might amount 
to 120,000 1. nay, to 1.50,000 1. fter- 
ling a year, befides the invaluable lofs 
of induftry in Our wOollen manufac¬ 
tures, or to the hands employed in 
fhipping other commodities for that 
purchafe. 

Goats wool, for the making of hats, 
has been likewife an article of return 
of great value, and proportionably as 
ruinous to England as that of cot¬ 
tons. For it is a notorious fa< 5 t that 
many Greeks and Armenians, now in 
F f 2 Turkey, 
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Turkey, prepare that commodity for 
onr fupply, and fhip it to Leghorn, 
though they were formerly employed 
as day-labourers by our fadors. 

Fruit, ; fuch as raifins and figs, are 
the only proper flooring * for our 
"fhips from Turkey j the lofs of this ar- 
tide carries with it the fame ill con¬ 
fluences as the others, with an addi* 
titional real detriment to oux naviga- 
tion. 

This vafl Tofs can by no means be 
compenfated by the profit of two or 
three Englifh houfes at Leghorn, which 
novr {hare in that trade, nor can the 
payment of the 20 1. to render them 
freeof the Levant company, hurt them. 

The circumftance of (hips being ad¬ 
mitted on clean or foul bills of health, 
would not affed the trade as much on 

» The flooring is that part of the cargo which 
is immediately flowed upon the ballaft. 
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an exclufive charter, as the law does 
at prefent. The pretence of a plague 
would no longer have any exiftence 
on motives of mere intereft i and Eng- 
lifh navigation would be fecure from 
receiving any farther obflruCtion from 
artifice and tricking- We may even 
prefume, on good-grounds, that fuch 
an exclufive charter would not only 
oblige the Turkifh dealers to fupply 
themfelves with our manufactures, 
but likewise enable the confumers in 
England to procure Turkifh commodi¬ 
ties at a much -cheaper rate. For when 
the dealers in cotton, fruit, goats 
wool, 8cc. find no purchafers, or fo 
very few of any other nation, that 
three quarters of their flock remain 
upon hand, they muft of neceffity re¬ 
cur to our fadors for a fale, and bar¬ 
ter for Englilh .cloth or other goods, 
at fuch a price as a command of the 
market will oblige them: it will then 
F f 3 even 
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even become the chief bufinefs of the 
Turkifh dealers, to fearch every cor¬ 
ner of the empire for the fale and 
confumption of Engltlh cloth, how¬ 
ever bad the quality of it may be} 
fo that we may fee not only a confi- 
derable extenfion of commerce, but 
our rivals outdone by means of the 
Turkilh fubjedls. 

Thus we may from fadts, and ftrong 
prefumptive arguments, clearly evince 
the neceflity and importance of grant¬ 
ing the Levant company a full and ex- 
clufive charter for importing every 
commodity, the growth, manufac¬ 
ture, or produce of Turkey ; or elfe 
of adopting part of the French po¬ 
licy, by laying a duty of 2 o 1. per 
cent, on the value of all fuch impor¬ 
tations from any indirect port whatfo* 
ever. 


SECT. 
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SECT. IX. 

Inconveniences of the quarantine aB, with 
general rejleBions on the plague in the 
Levant, 

'THOUGH it be evident that by 
. -*■ bringing our cloth to a ftandard, 
or in fome meafure leaving that ma¬ 
nufacture to the induftry of the mer¬ 
chants, if an exclufive charter, were 
granted them, the Turkey com tierce, 
would be greatly invigorated, and a 
new ardour and fpirit of emulation 
excited among the traders; yet we can¬ 
not without removing; that great and 
weighty impediment, occafioned by 
the quarantine aft, ever hope to bring 1 
k to that flourilhing fixate yve Ihbuld 

■* > >i 

aim at. For we may juftly appre¬ 
hend, .that though the merchants may 
be fecured from being impofed on by 
F f 4 forged 
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forged accounts of the plague, and 
the little arts of their rivals in trade, 
they will {till be diftruftful of their 
envy, and of the contingent confe- 
quences of a diftemper fo frequent in 
that country, which may expofe them, 
though in a lefs degree, to fee their 
property tied up from year to year, 
their {hips return empty, and the cir¬ 
culation of trade interrupted. 

The Dutch, who are as wife and 
provident a people as any in Europe, 
love to enjoy life as much as we do ; 
and if we confider their natural 
equanimity, they may be perhaps 
juftly faid to love and enjoy it more j 
they however have not better appa¬ 
rent precautiqns than we againft the 
plague, 

They have acquired knowledge 
from experience; we fhould endea¬ 
vour to follow their example, but we 
decline it, \Vi?h ail our boafted wif- 

dom 
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dom and fagacity, we are eternally 
tormenting ourfelves with vain and 
groundlefs fears of remote or ima¬ 
ginary evils ; fometimes our peace of 
mind is difturbed by a frantic parox- 
ifm in religion, fometimes by a fit in 
politics, and fometimes by the fears of 
death. 

The plague was never brought into 
thefe kingdoms immediately from 
Turkey. The Dutch never received 
the contagion diredly from thence j 
they have admitted fhips into their 
ports, either, with clean or foul bills 
of health, and have found themfelves, 
we may, always fafe. 

A flight attention to fads would 
make this matter clear to the cool rea* 
fon of a Dutchman; but, I fear, it 
will not have the fameeffed upon the 
mind of an Englishman, blinded with 
paffion and prejudice. , The plague 
pannot be denied to be contagious, but 


not 
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not to that degree which has been re- 
prefented by fome, and moll are apt 
to imagine it. 

All communication of the infection 
mull arife either from men or mer¬ 
chandize; with regard to the former, 
when there is the lead fufpicion of 
plague in any feaport town of Tur¬ 
key or any neighbouring village, the 
.mailers of (hips, the merchants, and 
the conful are particularly careful and 
vigilant to keep the vefiel at a proper 
diftance in the port, and not to fuffer 
any of the Ihip’s company to go on 
fhore ; at the fame time they will not 
permit a living foul to come a-board, 
or any goods fufceptible of infection to 
approach the veffel. All feamen are 
ftriaiy forbid to go near it; and, to 
do them juftice, they punctually obey 
the order: for when the fear of that 
difeafe is once infufed into their minds, 
they dread it more than a wreck, or a 
cannon-ball. 
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The Levant company’s orders, both 
with regard to men and merchandize 
before fhipping, to prevent infection, 
have been always ftriCtly obferved in 
Turkey; when they had their general 
Ihips, their feamen were under fuch 
command, that they confidered them- 
felves as inhabitants of the vefiel; there 
fcarce appeared a new face on board 
from year to year ; they were mod of 
them men that had families at home, 
and kept a watchful eye over each 
other’s conduCt, to prevent irregula¬ 
rity and infection, infomuch that 
from the firft origin of the charter, 
not one of them ever died of the 
plague. Orders of the fame nature 
were as effectually enforced, with re^ 
gard to merchandife, and as punctu¬ 
ally executed as at a Venetian or 
French quarantine; airing, purifying, 
and every poffible precaution was taken 
before the goods were fhipped: and 
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it is to be hoped we may equally de¬ 
pend upon the execution of the fame 
orders which fublift at prefent. 

I am very fure we may rely on 
the confuls, who are inflexibly exa<5f, 
and would not fail to give immediate 
advice to the government or company, 
in cafe of the leaft infra< 5 tion. 

The Dutch have purfued the fame 
plan, and remain in full fecurity under 
that long-experienced regulation, how¬ 
ever imperfeft their own may be at 
home. 

The longer men have been confined 
together in the ftagnated air of a fihtip’s 
cabbin, the more fufceptible will they 
be of receiving an infection, by fo 
clofe a communication with each other. 
A voyage from Turkey to England is 
feldom performed in lefs than two 
months ; fometimes it takes a much 
longer time: contagion in a (hip 
muft therefore deftroy two thirds, 

or 
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or, at leaft, one half of the crew. Up¬ 
on her arrival any officer who ap¬ 
proaches her in a boat, which may be 
done with great fafety, can eafily as¬ 
certain the ft,ate of the men with re¬ 
gard to health and ficknefs ; he may 
mufter them on the fbip’s fide, exa¬ 
mine their number, and judge how 
many are neceffary to navigate the vef- 
fel, and how many be wanting for that 
purpofe. 

Let the matter exhibit the agreement 
between him and the fhip 4 s company 
on his departure j thence will appear 
the number of his firft complement, 
and how far they are deficient at his 
arrival, whence degrees of fufpicion 
may arife with regard to health or fick¬ 
nefs, and proper meafures purfued ac¬ 
cordingly. 

When we are certain of the health of 
the men, we may, I prefume, make 
ourfelves eafy with regard to any fears 

which 
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which may arife from the merchant 
dize; for, befides the precautions which, 
as I have already obferved, are taken 
in Turkey, as effectual methods are ta¬ 
ken of treating thofe productions, and 
from the manner our merchants or fac¬ 
tors are fupplied with them in that 
country, we may depend upon great 
fecurity againft infection. 

The forts of merchandize thought to 
be mod fufceptible of conveying the 
contagion are filks, cottons, mohair- 
yarn, and goats-wool; even the mod 
timorous cannot work up their imagi¬ 
nations fo far as to find it in box, wood, 
fruit, or drugs. 

Silks are produced in Syria, chief¬ 
ly at or about Antioch, fome at Tripo¬ 
ly, and Latachia, a few bales in the 
plains of Cyprus,' and forpe at Bruffia 
in Afia Minor. 

The filk growers, whether Chrifcians 
or Turks, have, as I have been inform- 
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ed, diftintfl: apartments for that pur- 
pofe ; they do not lye in the rooms 
where the filk-worms fpin ; nor where 
the filk is feparated, divided, made up 
in lkanes, and packed in the bales, 
fo that in the whole procefs there feems 
little probability, that the moil fubtile 
infection can be communicated to the 
filks. 

But even granting fuch infe&ion to 
be poilible or probable, we have ftill 
ftronger reafons for fecurity; for we may 
fafely affirm, that the plague fcarce ever 
rages in thofe parts of the country 
where the filk is made; namely, at and 
about Antioch, at Tripoly and Latachia, 
Cyprus, or Brufl*a. An accident may, 
indeed appear once in i 5 or 20 years; 
but the people immediately fly from 
their habitations; and as they are gene¬ 
rally Chriftians who buy that commo¬ 
dity from the growers, and who are a 
fort of agents between the feller and 

the 
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the buyer, their fears prevent therti 
from approaching men or merchan¬ 
dize, from whence they fufped fd 
much as a poflibility of receiving in- 
feftion. 

Cottons and mohair-yarn, which are 
the products of Afia Minor, are exactly 
in the fame predicament with the filk.’ 
The parts where the cottons grow, as at 
Kirkagatih, &c. and Angora, where the 
mohair-yarn is fpun and packed, are 
very feldom infeded with the plague* 
Goat-woOl is cleaned and packed by 
Greeks and Armenians, and, formerly, 
in many of the Englifh factor’s own 
warehoufes; but never in time even 
of a fufpicion of a peflilential dif- 
order. 

A general obfervation taken from 
fad may have more weight with the 
reader, than any thing that has been 
hitherto alledged. 


All 
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All forts of merchandize fufceptible 
of infe< 5 tion pafs through the hands of 
our Englifh merchants or factors at 
Aleppo, Smyrna, or the places from 
whence they are (hipped ; they are ge¬ 
nerally examined dritdly by them, or 
by their fervants. The delire of fdf- 
prefervation is as drongly implanted in 
the bread of an Englifhman, and ac¬ 
tuates him as powerfully, abroad as at 
home 5 he would not furely venture 
the lofs of his life by infection, if 
there were the lead grounds for fuch 
an apprehenfion. He mud, doubt- 
lefs, be certain that he runs no rilk 
upon fuch occafions. May not, then, 
thofe who receive them in England 
many months after, have the fame 
certainty of their being free from 
danger ? 

The plague, as I have already ob* 
ferved, has never yet been introduced 
into England or Holland immediately 
G S from 
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from Turkey. The experience of cen¬ 
turies is fuflicient, and carries convic¬ 
tion with it. There is not, indeed, up¬ 
on record, nor has a Angle living wit- 
nefs ever related an inftance of an Eng- 
lifh fadtor, or fervant’s dying of the 
plague at any of the fea-port towns, 
or in any other part of Syria, or Alia 
Minor, and but one only at Conftanti- 
nople, in almoft a century; though 
the difeafe very frequently rages in 
that metropolis. 

If the plague were as contagious 
as many fpeculative minds are apt to 
imagine it, the precautions taken by 
the Dutch and by us, by quarantines, 
would rather facilitate its entry. Our 
apprehenfions feem to be occafioned 
more by goods than by men ; yet it is 
from the latter we Ihould dread con¬ 
tagion moft. The obfervation of fadts 
in the rife and progrefs of this difeafe, 
confirms the truth of this maxim. The 
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men 
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men belonging toafhipfufpe&edof be¬ 
ing infetfted fhould not fofoon be admit* 
ted to communication with others ; and 
they fhould not be allowed to land, or 
mix with the people on board of other 
fhips or boats. The length of the voy¬ 
age to Turkey, and good precautions 
taken in that country, have been, 
and may again be the means of 
preferving both the Dutch, and 
us. If the commodities are the ni¬ 
dus of infection, what avails the prac¬ 
tice in ours and moft other quaran¬ 
tines of only cutting the fides of facks 
or bales, to purify and cleanfe the in¬ 
ternal parts of the merchandize from 
infection ? The air is, no doubt, an ad¬ 
mirable purifier ; but then it ffluft have 
a fpace of fufficient extent to a& in » 
the utmoft power of its elafticity and 
of its penetrating quality can hardly be 
fuppofed capable of reaching infec¬ 
tion in the moft minute panicles of 
(3 g 5 a fkans 
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a fkane of filk; nay, perhaps of a 
mere thread furrounded and compaf- 
fed by numberlefs others in the com- 
pad center of a large bale, or in the 
inmoft recefs of a fack of cotton. I 
I am inclined to think that our fears 
have exceeded all bounds, and filled us 
with apprehenfions of the plague, 
when it can have no exiftence ; for, 
when once our minds are worked up 
to a fuperftitious dread of that fatal 
malady, reafon feems no longer to have 
any power over us, and we become 
the flaves of vain and imaginary 
terrors. 

Imperfed as ours and the Dutch 
quarantines are, we have, by means 
of them, been hitherto prefcrved from 
a Turkey plague; but if we would 
feek farther fecurity to diffipate the 
terrors of anxious and timorous minds; 
(and it may become abfolutely necef- 

fary, 
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fary, fhould that difeafe ever reach 
our neighbourhood) regular quaran¬ 
tines and lazarets may be edabliffied, 
with new laws, fuitable to the dan¬ 
ger. The eredting of buildings and 
providing proper conveniencies is in- 
fufficient:' the execution of the laws 
is the grand and effential article ; fome 
of which it may, perhaps, be a difficult 
matter to reconcile to our free condi- 
tution ; for, except vigilant, uncorrupt, 
and refolute officers have full autho¬ 
rity to inflidt immediate death, as in 
the quarantines of other nations, ours 
mud prove defective, and our fafe- 
ty will depend on the mod precarious 
contingencies. Suppofe, for indance, 
a defperate perfon infedted with this 
malady, breaks out, and makes his 
efcape in a fit of phrenzy and diftrac- 
tion ; if once he fucceeds, he will be 
fare to find houfes ready to receive 
Gg 3 him, 
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hifh, and when he mixes with fo 
ciety the infedtion is communicated. 
What laws can reach the delinquent ? 
He dies, and the mifchief is done. 

If, indeed* we could perfuade the of¬ 
ficers or guard to feize and fetter a 
fugitive, which may be done in the 
open air perhaps with little danger, the 
difficulty .ceafes. However, as men can 
never entirely diveft themfelves of their 
fears, I doubt very much whether this 
.expedient could be trailed to. 
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SECT. X. 

Regulations to prevent long credits, to 
fecure the merchants, eafe the faBors, 
and to fettle the ‘turkey trade on a fo- 
lid bajis. 

T? ROM the foregoing fafts and ob- 
fervations, we may juftly con¬ 
clude that, if we would conform to 
the Dutch practice of admitting Ihips 
frofn Turkey *, on foul or clean bills 
of health, and grant an exclufive char- 

* Ships are admitted, though infe&ed with 
the plague, at Marfeilles, Venice, and Leghorn ; 
nay, it is notorious that when a fliip has been 
known to be infe&ed with the plague and refuf. 
ed admittance into many ports, that the Venetians 
have difpatched veffels after her to bring her to 
perform quarantine in their lazarettos, in order to 
prevent her from getting by furprife into fome 
creek or port, where Ihe might fpread the infe&ion. 


Gg 4 
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ter to the Levant company, their trade 
would greatly rife, and the merchants 
export cloth and all other goods rea¬ 
dily, in the expectation, and almod fure 
profpeCt of quick returns. The only 
difficulty of long credit, which they 
have already put up with, will be in 
part removed, at lead at the fea-port 
towns, as Smyrna, Aleppo, &c. Since 
mod of their commerce will be carried 
on, as it is at prefent> by barter, and 
from hand to hand. But as Conftan- 
tinople is the port which mud fupply 
them with money, and from whence 
there are no returns to barter, fome in¬ 
ternal regulation fhould be made there, 
to eafe the traders, at lead in part of 
that burthen and rifle. 

It would, perhaps, be incompatible 
with our conditution to imitate the 
French in their limited regulations 
t>f divifions and fales of certain quan- 

ties, 
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ties, and at ftated times, the latter of 
•which regulations was moll probably 
formed on our plan of fupply once a 
year in annual Ihips. 

But, as trade is likely to revive 
upon the removal of the grand impe¬ 
diments, the Levant company Ihould 
be obliged to bind themfelves, by a 
bye-law, to fee that their fadlors in 
Turkey rake the fame precautions that 
the French regulations enjoin ; lifts of 
the drapers Ihould be made out, their 
conduct and living well fcrutinifed, 
and a judgment formed of the ex¬ 
tent of credit which may be given 
to any one man, from one bale of 
cloth or lhalloon to twenty. A re¬ 
gulation Ihould likewife be made that 
on every bale of merchandize fold, the 
faflor Ihould depolit a certain fum in 
a common cafh, properly fecured, to 
anfvver for all bankruptcies and fai¬ 
lures, 
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lures, which may happen on the to¬ 
tal of the fales; and the credit fhould 
be fixed to a certain time, exceeding 
even the longeft allotted by other na¬ 
tions ; the ballance of the cafh to be 
made up at the expiration of the 
term, with proportional payment, to 
the principals. 

In cafe objections fhould be made 
to fuch a plan, recourfe may be had 
to another, perhaps more agreeable to 
the genius of the traders. 

I cannot but think our cloths might 
be eafily reduced to the old ftandard; 
what has happened once, may happen 
again; there are, doubtlefs, fome men 
Hill living, who have been concerned in 
manufacturing that fpecies, and fell¬ 
ing it to the merchants : 1 have been 
told that the India company export 
fome cloth of a quality not inferior 
to that; nay, I have heard a com¬ 
plaint 
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plaint made by our Turkey traders, 
that the above company had engrofied 
all the looms, which reafon they ever 
alledged as an apology, that they 
could not fend cheaper and better cloth 
to Turkey. 

Let the traders of the Levant com¬ 
pany now agree amongft themfelves, 
form the proper aflortments of cloth 
for Conftantinople, and exprefsly or¬ 
der 1500 cloths, which make 300 
bales of the beft quality as to wool, 
fpinning, length, breadth, and weight. 
That exported by the India company 
might very probably anfwer the end. 

Any number of the members of the 
company might fubfcribe; and in cafe 
more fubfcribers fhould offer, they 
might curtail of the quantity intended 
for each individual, and admit them. 
For as what is propofed as an effay, 
is intended to promote the general be¬ 
nefit 
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nefit of trade, they {hould endeavour 
to affift each other ; for this purpofe a 
fubfcription is eafy, and a proper di- 
vifion of the number of bales allowed 
afterwards to each fubfcribcr. 

The whole of thefe three hundred 
bales of cloth fhould be configned un¬ 
der one mark to all the fadtory at 
Conftantinople, and, upon their arri¬ 
val, be depofited in one warehoufe; 
this warehoufe {hould be kept open at 
a ftated hour. It fhould be duly at¬ 
tended by the merchants, brokers, and 
fervants, and by the Levant company’s 
Cancellier *, as a public officer. 

* A name given to a public officer paid by the 
Levant company, whom, if the ambaflador thinks 
proper, he may employ as his fecretary at Conftan¬ 
tinople ; he who draws up any public aft or deed 
between any of the Englifh faftors, or other Frank 
.nations ; the two principal Englifh confuls, who are 
very ufeful magiftrates in the Levant; and the firft 
draggoman, or fuch of them who are the ableft,' 

The 
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The books of accounts of the whole 
tranfaftions, or anv letters with order 
from the principals, fhould be depo- 
lited in the fame warehoufe, under the 
care of the Cancellier, who lhall exhi¬ 
bit them for infpe< 5 tion to any of the 
fadlory whenever required. 

As payments become due, each fac¬ 
tor fhould immediately receive his 
fhare according as he liimfelf, or his 
friends are concerned. 

Full liberty fhould be given the fac¬ 
tory to fell at time, or difcount, as they 
may think mod advantageous for 
their principals. 

and generally employed, fhould have better pay than 
they actually receive; they remain on an old efta- 
blifhment, when all neceflaries of life were a third, 
fome a half cheaper than at prefent, fo that when 
they are burthened with families, they are obliged 
to run in debt, or fpend of their own fmall for¬ 
tunes ; which has been eminently the cafe at 
Smyrna, and would be at Aleppo, if it were not 
for fome other emoluments. 


Each 
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Each factor fliould have his com- 
miflion, brokerage, &c. on the amount 
of his friend’s cloth, as if it were im¬ 
mediately configned to himfelf only : 
and he fliould inveft that fum in fuch 
a manner as directed by his friend. 

From the above regulation will re- 
fult many confiderable advantages, 
which cannot be expe< 5 ted from 
the other; the Jew-brokers will not 
have the fame opportunities of im- 
pofing upon their employers. Dra¬ 
pers may be chofen, and payments 
pun&ually made, for they will prefer 
purchafing our cloth to that of the 
French, as our wholefale prices of the 
different articles are not known to the 
retail-buyers, whilft the French are ; fo 
that the draper’s profits on Engliffi 
cloth would be greater, a circumftance 
which would induce them to encou¬ 
rage our fales. 


Long 
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Long credits may be avoided; but 
if bankruptcies fhould happen, the 
lofs will be fhared by fo many, that it 
will not fall heavy upon individuals. 

I am credibly informed, that the 
moft confiderable drapers and Jew- 
brokers would have engaged for the 
fuccefs of this plan about 20 years 
ago, and were extremely follicitous to 
have it carried into execution. 

Upon the whole, it is a clear cafe, 
that we are reduced to the alternative, 
either of making an effort to revive the 
Turkey commerce, by all or part of 
the means that have been fuggefted; 
or fuffering it to fink and decay upon 
the feeble fupport of a few bales of 
mahouts, or fine cloths intended for 
the ufe of the molt rich and opulent 
inhabitants of Conflantinople, and on 
fome flialloons fent thither, and to 
Smyrna, as the French have not yet 

learned 
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learned the art of imitating either of 
thefe articles. How long is the trade 
likely to continue upon fo precarious 
a foundation ? For as one eflential ar¬ 
ticle of the prefent fupporrj the Ihal- 
lons, was accidentally difcovered about 
15 years ago by a well-wiflier to com¬ 
merce at Conftantinople, who roufed 
the induftry of the merchants to a 
trial; fome fuch accident may be 
near at hand to produce an imitation 
of both articles by the induftrious 
French 

1 

If ever they fliould fucceed herein, 

; le utter annihilation of our Turkey 
trade mull inevitably and irretrievably 
follow. 


THE END. 
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